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He was brooding now, a bad sign. And leaving off the 
ng, he took down his mackintosh and went outside, 
the cold, damp light of dawn mist hung over the 

ark, clotted among the blackened trunks. As yet the 

eves hadn’t begun to coo. 
ra moment he seemed undecided, for she saw him 
ea glance toward their bedroom, saw him through 
e screen of an ancient magnolia whose soft pink blos- 


s had only just opened the ee before. ‘Then cram- 


ing his hands into his pockets, he hunched his shoulders 
out onto the drive. She could almost hear 

pred brick rubble scrunch as he walked away. 
 Forsythia flanked the coach house door and grew at 
ne corner of the building, masses of gold even in the 
earl grey light, the dampness that still covered them. 
re were legions of tulips, crimson and white, among 
fodils whose innocence awaited the sun. By the flow- 
ig quince, whose buds had not yet broken, he paused 


yes he know I'm watching him? 
he turned, went toward the white picket gate and 
n to carefully unlatch it—looked beyond the gate to 
bare, ee earth, the neat rows of raspberry canes, 
sting shed and finally the baked brown 
les of the si “ie was set against the darker forest of 
wela knew his mind, then, knew it with a surety that 
her flash a brief smile. ‘Phe thought gave her con- 
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He'll be admiring the yard, be planning the vegetable 
garden and damning society’s encroachment that robbed 
the farm of all but those last few vestiges. Even with his 
mind still locked on the writing he'll have time to break 
away and plan or curse. Then he'll forget about them, 
be lost again, be still caught up in the story. 

Robin let himself through the gate, and she watched 
in growing anticipation as he walked over to the silo. 
But then he didn’t go inside. No, he just stood there 
looking up, with his hands still crammed into the pockets 
of his mackintosh, his shoulders still hunched. 

Just beneath the weathered cedar shakes of the silo’s 
conical roof, right under the eaves, he had cut the en- 
trances for the dovecot. Painted a dark brown, these had 
been shut against the night. 

Angela wondered what he must be thinking. She 
plagued herself with the thought and trembled a litue, 
felt suddenly cold and clutched her shoulders. He wasn’t 
going to wake the doves. 


No rush of wings to break his silence, no eager whis-: 


ing flight to catch the sun. 

Robin, please come back to me. Things can’t go on 
like this. You've got to tell me what's the matter. 

Treading lightly now, he made his way among the cold 
frames and took the narrow, bricked path that led to the 
humus pile and from there to the barbed wire fence and 
the park. Once among the trees, he was soon lost to view. 

‘The mist just closed about him. Now she saw his sandy 
head and bony shoulders, and now she didn’t. 

Angela let the curtain fall from her fingertips but re- 
mained standing by the window. Through the gossamer 
the forsythia glowed softly golden against the orange 
and ghost-grey brick of the coach house, while the mag- 
nolia, more Japanese than anything else in the garden, 
spread its dark stained grey limbs as though, in offering 
up its blossoms, the sun would surely strike them. 

Narrow, arched windows, tall and sightless, flanked 
the coach house door, the whole of this part equally 
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narrow to that over the garage, the two with matching 
peaked roofs and jutting eaves. Below the peaks there 
~ were two round windows, high in the walls of the loft, 
with diamond bars and quarter-pie panes, and round 
fintels with the brickwork fanning out. 
How excited he had been by those windows, by the 


look of the place. 


“It’s what I’ve always dreamed of,” he had said. 
Midway between the two round windows, but lower 


down? at floor level with the loft, there were two plain, 


ight-fitting shutters, like the doors of a Dutch oven. 
These gave out onto the courtyard below, and she could 


" picture one of the milkmaids throwing these wide in the 


dawn and piling bedding out or simply breathing: in 
great gulps of morning air. 
But the milkmaids had gone, and that’s only me wish- 
"ing it weren't so, for Robin's sake as well as for mine. 
Yet the coach house did bring such thoughts, for it 
was over 150 years old—had been built ages before the 
“house 


Robin had loved it on sight, hadn't given the house so 
“much as a glance, had simply come hurrying around to 
the yard, then stopped and stood and gaped in surprised 
delight. Sass 

~ He would have agreed to any price—anything just so 
he could have it for a studio, a place to work. It hadn’t 

; used in years, had been a bit broken down inside 
and crammed with junk. But they had soon got it cleared 

out—left the original beams, sanded the heavy plank 
floors, and found to their immense surprise that the 
house was every bit as good as the day some crafts- 
mien had devoted a part of their lives to its lasting. 
_ There was a fireplace upstairs in the loft, huge, but ~ 
“not ornate, just made of red sandstone slabs, with a wide 
mantlepiece of adzed white pine. 
It was after seeing the fireplace that they had noticed 
the louvered tower. It was odd that they hadn't noticed 
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it before. It had fitted in so well, yet was clearly visible 
from outside. 

But then in the rush of things they hadn’t seen it. Only 
done so later. 

The tower rose above the middle of the loft, and An- 
gela remembered standing under it with shafts of sun- 
light playing on her, warm, so warm, and Robin looking 
at her as the sunlight had caught her hair. 

He had come quickly then, and like children they had 
explored further, climbed the ladder up into the tower 
to laugh as they spied through the louvers. 

And saw the real estate agent fidgeting in the drive 
below—saw just a slice of him, his head and shoulders, 
a bust of him—and knew he was wondering what they 
were up to, wondering why they were taking so long 
over so little. 

The loft was on two levels, like a small stage in some 
summer theatre, with the part over the garage about two 
feet higher and much larger than the rest-so that the 

‘louvered tower appeared to be almost in its centre, though 
it wasn’t so, was right in the middle of the roof. 

Robin had helped her step down. She had taken his 
hand and lain it firmly on her bulging tummy, and she 
had said, “I love you, only I can’t get too close or they'll 
kick you.” 

By then she had known she would have twins, had 
been absolutely certain of it. 

Guiding her carefully, he had shown her the ricketiest 
steps in the narrow staircase that was so steep and wind- 
ing and had such a flimsy banister. Down and down they 
had gone until, in a burst of sunlight, they had emerged 
from the coach house, so happy to have found the place, 
so happy for each other. 

So long ago it seems, for now the twins are young men 
with lives of their own. 

Where has time gone? 

Angela considered getting dressed and going after 
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" Robitt—was duty bound to do so—but the thought of 
" that cold, dank forest made her shudder. 


Leaving the window at last, she went back to bed. It 


was nice having a bedroom that overlooked the coach 


house and the yard. That much made her feel good, 


and for a moment she smoothed a slim hand over the 
- cold pillow that lay beside her. Then she grabbed the 


“pillow, clutched it fiercely to her, and buried herself 


under the covers. When the tears stopped, she slept. 


* * * 


_ The trees in the park are tall and fine, oaks and maples 


- mostly, but with a scattering of shagbark hickory, a few 
: Baie pine, black cherry, ironwood and black walnut. 
Though it is still too early for their leaves, among the 


_ shoulder-high undergrowth there is already a soft green 
~ mist. This delicate green is set against the pearl grey that 


hangs about the trunks and slowly drifts. : 
_ There are masses of fiddleheads in places, masses of 
trilliums starting to show. 

Robin follows the path unerringly, follows it as a man 


- going to the gallows and remembering the whole of his 


qi life. * ; . > * 
Only he isn’t remembering his life at all. He’s worrying 


~ about her instead—worrying and brooding, and letting 


her fill his mind because he doesn’t understand; is afraid 


of the feelings she excites. 


In time he comes to the clearing. On a sunny day the 
sun will flood this place, so there is a split cedar bench 
_ there, to the side. It is old and weathered. 

The trail branches. One arm of the fork leads back 


up into the forest along the high slope of the valley. The 


other threads its secret way still farther downslope to- 
_ ward the creek. ‘ 

He takes the left arm of the fork, goes down, is drawn 
- toward the creek though something registers in the back 


__ of his mind, a warning tick. 


Overhead, high in the angry branches of a dying elm, 
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three crows take wing. Silently they drift through the 
forest. They too, make for the creek. 

And as though their silence is a warning to him, Robin 
slackens stride and lets the damp, dead leaves kill all 


sound of his passing. It’s better this way. Then no one _, 


knows you are there. 

Again he forgets, is lost to the place. 

But when he comes to the bluff, where the creek makes 
a bend, he is forced to look across at the opposite slope. 
There the trees have been cleared. Grey crosses march 
over fog-shrouded lawns, row on weary row. There is a 
larger cross, marble and white—stark—then a tall figure 
of Christ, hands folded in everlasting prayer. The gran- 
ite dome of some mausoleum—just the top of it—shows 
through a cluster of ornamental shrubs and trees, a bunker 
in a low, tractor-fashioned hillside: class structures even 
in-death. The sun is coming out, breaking up the mist 
“at last. 

_At the foot of the cemetery, the whole graveyard fan- 
ning out from it, the shadowed bank is littered with the 
garbage of death. Funeral baskets, those white, grey white 
and pink, high hoop-handled wicker things, lie in thou- 
sands on their sides among muddied plastic flowers, dead 
real flowers, some still fresh. Red roses, carnations, lilies, 
violets ... 

Robin can’t take his eyes off them, sees an open grave, 
a — cet ages her lying in it. 
, what’s happening to me?” he gasps too | 
the words torn eat ition him. aS oS 

The sound of his voice startles the crows who caw in 
alarm and fly off from the creek that is twenty feet below 
him, just out of sight over the bluff. The crows cross the 
creek, continue up over the litter, and are soon seen 
winging low over the tombstones. Until they are gone, 
Robin watches them as a blind man watches a distant 
sound. 

“Angela must never know. She won’t understand.” 

As though to banish such thoughts he turns abruptly 


4 ten a 
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away. The path follows the bank and so comes down to 
the valley floor, the cleared parkland and the bridge. 


Ankle deep in the creek, his brown workpants rolled 


~ upto his knees, an old Chinaman is gathering watercress. 


Patiently he clutches a handful, then stoops with the 


knife to sever the slender stalks. Handful by handful, 
~ bunch by tied bunch, he labours. His hamper is almost 


full. From the bridge Robin watches him in silence. 
‘The Chinaman doesn’t look up. He knows the hamper 


~ must be filled and the cress must be in the store before — 


_ 8:30. Grown in secret sewage and gutter guck, it thrives. 
And who's to know the difference? Probably tastes a hell 


of a lot better anyway. And it’s free. More’s the power 


to him. 
She'll need to know—need to suspect. I'll have to make 


~ sure she has some warning. ‘That way she'll feel it all the 


more. 
By God she has lovely brown eyes, beautiful big brown 
eyes with long, dark lashes, dark eyebrows: eyes that 
~ match the velvet ribbon in her hair. 
“Good morning, Wing. Is very cool, yes?” 
Wing looks up in alarm, is momentarily terrorized by 


"the break in silence. ‘Then he grins hugely and says, 


“Mister Morris, you flighten Wing. Is not good you fligh- 


” 
. 


Suitably chastized, Robin sheepishly returns the grin 


and waves a tired salute. 


I shouldn't have crept up on the old bugger like that. 
He's a good old fellow. I've got to get a hold of myself. 
_ Tean’t let it show so clearly. Not now, not when I'm so 


close to her. 
Embarrassed, Robin turns and follows the creek up- 


stream to the concrete wading pools, the«dark green 

_ clapboard bathhouses: Girls and Boys. 

Picnic tables are upended or stacked on their backs, 

one overtop of the other with their legs sticking up. 
There is an open shelter under which there is nothing 

~ but a bare concrete floor. He crosses this, and now his 
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steps sound hollowly but he no longer cares for silence, 
is intent on the big, dark grey Dumbo that is painted on 
the side of the Boy’s bathhouse. Dumbo makes him grin. 

He sees the twins running toward him, crying glee- 
fully, their little arms upraised. Catching them, Robin 
lifts the boys up, whoops and dances round. 

And spinning merrily, spins them over to the swings. 

One for the left hand, one for the right. Not too high. 

“Higher, daddy. Higher!” 

Angela sleeping, the book done. The damned thing 
done and on his desk, and God but he’s glad it’s done. 

The moment passes. The image fades. He tries to hold 
onto it, but can’t remember the title of the book, knows 
it’s past, forgotten: years ago. Instead, he sees the empty 
swings dangling from their chains, glances at the spiral 
slide, the teeter-totters too, 

She'll have to know. 

She must! 

Robin sees the neat double rows of stitching on either 
side, the bow .. . the lustre of her hair. 

Unbidden the title comes: Whatever Happened to Amy— 
the first real success, the story of a child. 

Robin is stunned by the memory of that child. He 
shakes his head to free it of such thoughts, Christ what 
am I doing walking around this park like a frigging 
zombie? Now why did I have to think of little Amy? 

Little Wendy Cunningham? 

Wendy doesn’t haunt me anymore. Or does she? I 
can’t let her memory interfere. 

Amy’'d be lying there naked and I'd be thinking of 
Wendy, remembering, trying so hard to control the rage 
that was in me. 

Up from the ground comes the rank smell of brown leaf mould 


to he on the morning air and mingle with the smells of crushed } 


grass and paperbark birch ... 
Wendy running through the park. Wendy screaming 
as she fell. 


He blinks, looks down at his hands and continues on 
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his way. Behind the swings the clearing fades, is lost to 
_ trees. The path becomes narrow, his steps quicken. To 
his left, above the high, forested valley wall, the back 
__ yards of the houses on Windermere Drive run down to 
wire fences. 


_ But by now he’s shut these houses firmly out of his | 


; mind, hasn’t a thought for the octagonal summer house, | 
the latticed podium where old Mrs. Cunningham sits | 
and takes her afternoon tea or watches the birds and 


remembers her little girl Wendy. Nor does he have a 
care for any other of Re who live around the park in | 


. ‘quiet harmony with its island oasis. It’s genteel, that’s all | 


he cares. But even the quiet, the solitude no longer in- | 
terest him. Now he has to get home, as though the worry | 


of losing her eggs him on. 


He sees her in the woods, he sees her not. Nymph- | 


_ like she flits from tree to tree, and the bell of her laughter 


is a teasing thing to him. But the bell fades, is lost among 
the shadows of the trees, is replaced by a child asking: 


_ Why have you been so long? I’ve been waiting such a 


long, long time. 
How long have I been gone? An hour? Two? 
Robin looks up at the dovecot; he opens the little door, | 


q _ stoops as he steps inside the silo. Above him there is an 


urgency to the cooing. 
As he climbs the narrow, spiralling stairs he hears the 


~ cooing louder now, smells the warmth, the closeness, the 


fetid musk of feathers and bird dung. 
Lifting the trap door, he sees the cages at last. The 
doves become nervous; they move about more quickly. 
And seeing them trapped, he wrenches hard on the 
trip wire that frees the birds and sends them on their 
morning flight. 
* * * 


“Darling, what would you like for lunch? I'll get it for 


you before I go downtown.” 
But already he was asleep. 
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Angela bent over him and kissed his brow. Then she 


_ tucked the covers up under his chin, 


The ache within her would have to wait. 
* * * 


Angela knew she shouldn't be so nervous, knew she had 
no reason to feel guilty. Yet as she waited in the darkened 
hall of the Auberge Louis, she continued to fidget with 
her coat and purse. Now and then she stole little glances 
at herself in the oval mirror, or pressed her shoulders 
against the mahogany panelling and arched her back. 

She had worn her brown heels with the slender ankle 
straps, sheer pantyhose and the new suit Robin had bought 
her for Easter. The suit was something special: Irish 
linen, off-white, close-weaved but with a bit of a twill. It 
gave her pee when standing straight, gave her sug- 
gestions of something else when arching her back. 

I’m getting looks I haven’t bothered about in years. I 
wonder, do they know how old I am, or do they care? 

The thought made her smile in spite of her misgivings, 
and a passing patron returned the smile and then laughed 
a little as though to say, Why don’t we go some place? 

Under the suit jacket she had on the dark navy blue 
blouse Robin had included—wide lapels, long, puffed 
sleeves, tight cuffs and tiny, pearl grey buttons. The 
blouse was so soft and cool, it had such a good feel to 
It. 2 

That got her to thinking of Robin again, and not just 
how well he chose things for her to wear, but how su- 
perbly they always fitted. It was almost as though he 
knew her every curve, every measurement exactly. It 
was as though he had to fit her out, had to dress her 
and took great pleasure in doing so. And always she 
would be pleased both by the quality and by the look. 

In the mirror, the half-light of the hall caught the thin 
wire gold earrings she wore. 

I should have told him. 

Damn it, what'd I do a silly thing like this for? Dickie 
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mmers will only make a big thing of it. He’s bound to 
tit slip, Robin’s bound to find out. 
She bit her lower lip and frowned in dismay. 
Worse still, Robin will think I've cheated on him. Not 
xually—oh no, he’s far too intelligent for that. No, he'll 
unk I’ve been disloyal. 
Which isn’t true. No it isn’t. Robin, I'm doing this for 
pu. For us. 
He might be jealous, just a bit. I know I would. 
‘Yes, he might be a little jealous. 
‘The thought brought a faint smile to her lips, one so 
t and full of magic that, when he saw her standing 
sere, Dickie Sommers caught his breath and held it. 
“My God, Angela, you look stunning. Have you been 
iting long? I’m sorry to be so late.” _ 
Startled out of her thoughts, Angela straightened and 
ned, only to feel Dickie’s firm hand take hers, his 
lips pressed against her burning cheek. 
“Mm, that scent. What is it? Are you famished? Do 
know, when I got your call I could hardly believe 


All this had been said in a booming voice—Angela was 
re everyone could hear. - 
But by then Sommers had her by the elbow and was 
pertly guiding her among the crowded tables to a spot 
th fat corner by the window—one she realized with 
that he must have reserved. ; 
‘Oh God, will he understand? Please don’t let him think 
want an affair. ae 
He'll misunderstand my nervousness. I know he will. 
an see it in his laughing eyes, in the way he’s leaning 
yer the table and reaching for my hand. If I draw it 
way everyone will notice. 
‘Sommers laid his thumb right over her wedding band. 
How’ve you been? Out in dias garden of yours? You’ve 


ta touch of sunburn, Looks good, Angela, very good.” 
Sekie, I..." 
n’t we just be friends? 
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“Yes, I’ve been at it pretty hard. Robin’s so busy work: 
ing these days.that he hardly has any time. You know 
how he is.” 

Fortunately the waiter came and Sommers was forced 
to let go of her hand. Angela withdrew into her chair, 
straightened her back and pressed her knees primly to 
gether. She ordered a Campari with soda, chilled so 
to sharpen her wits and settle her stomach; he chose 
martini, “But go light on the gin. Just a whisper for 
taste.” 

All this registered in her mind, was stored up 
banked—for when the dossier should be broken open 
and the questioning begin. 

Like coming to this place. 

L’Auberge Louis was one of the city’s best restaurants. 
Set in an old house, on a quiet street, its cuisine was 
legendary, the atmosphere intimate.. 

They were in one of the smaller rooms, crowded still, 
so that the noise of the cutlery, the sounds of sever. 
earnest conversations, gave background to her thoughts. 

“Angela, are you all right?” 

“Wha . . . Yes, of course. Oh, I’m sorry, Dickie, I mus 
have been daydreaming. Robin’s not been sleeping well. 
He’s working half the night, sometimes right through, 
oa q 

She blushed, knew her cheeks were reddening 
damned herself for letting him see trouble where she 
didn’t want him to see it. 

Not yet. Maybe never. = 

“I've not been sleeping too well as a result,” she con- 
fessed. 3 

And stared dumbly down at her drink, wondered when 
and how the waiter had got the drinks there so swiftly. 

“Here's to us,” said Sommers, giving her a smile that 
startled her. 

Oh I know you, Dickie. I know all about you. . 

She raised her glass to his, heard them clink and 
thought, That glass is really cheap. Brittle. 
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_ Middle age had put a bit of weight on him, but he was 
sull very good looking, still trim and incredibly fit as 
ays. Touches of grey were creeping in, but he’d made 
mo attempt to hide these. Indeed, he probably welcomed 
them for they gave him a distinguished look—like a dip- 
tomat, she thought. 
__ The two of them made inconsequential chatter, little 
‘things, a few reminiscences but never anything deep. 
“During this they studied each other. 
_ Sommers had the rugged good looks of the establish- 
‘ment into which he had been born: a high forehead, 
Strong jaw, with deepset brown eyes that had the habit 
‘of hooding themselves, of drawing a mask in the height 
“of some business deal. ° 
_ Again Angela noticed the grey, decided that it looked 
well, but thought grey at what? Forty-five? Yes, I'm sure 
“OF It. 

_ Three years older than me. 
~ Do you still remember. Dickie? I do. I still hate you a 
Tittle for what you did to me. 

__ He had been Varsity all the way, quarterback, athlete 
of the year for three years running. Had the pick of the 
‘girls and had chosen her. 

- Only that was ages ago. That's all over, gone, pastand 
to hell with it. 

_ “Dickie, Robin’s not well.” 

_ There, she’d-done it. Taken the only escape that was 
‘open to her. 

_ Just the briefest flash of alarm registered. Then the 
‘brown eyes withdrew, lost their charm, their sparkle and 
‘became hooded, masked. “What d’you mean?” 

‘God how hard he made it sound. 

_ Angela flustered. She reached quickly for her drink 
and managed to knock it over. Sommers had his napkin 
on the spot before she could react. 

_ “Is he sick?” he asked, and again she noted the hard 
mess in his voice, the ruthlessness. 

=—No:* 
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“Then what the hell is wrong with him? You said he 
was writing. You said he was working on the book. Just — 


what’s the matter?” 


Her eyes moistened, she felt a shambles suddenly— 


knew she'd break down if he pressed her any harder. - 


Looking anxiously away, she gratefully saw the waiter 4 


shoving the hors d’oeuvres tray their way. 
“Dickie, I was hoping you could tell me.” 
She had laid herself wide open to him. 


“My diet’s blown. I'll gain a good five pounds.” 


“No you won't. You'll wear it off in that garden of — 
- yours or bashing tennis balls, or cleaning that gorgeous — 
house. It beats me why you insist on doing all-the work — 


yourself.” 


He didn’t look up, busied himself still. “Robin’s fine, 
so don’t you worry. Let’s enjoy our meal, then we can — 
talk about it if you want. When he’s done this book he’d — 
better take a break, that’s all: Maybe go to Spain or the — 
Azores, something different. We can fix it up at the office — 


so you won't have to worry about a thing. 
“Now come on, eat up.” 


There were lentils in olive oil, cottage cheese, onion — 
rings, and she wondered, Why not? Smoked herring, — 
dry as biscuitboard. Shrimp salad, little salads touched — 
with vinegar. One slice, so thin, of smoked salmon. The ~ 
paté, God but she loved the paté with French bread and — 
unsalted butter. There were olives too, some ripe and — 


black, others stuffed with pimento. Dill pickles. 
“You'll have the vichyssoise?” 
“Should I?” 
“You must.” 


All of it was lovely. Angela ate from nervousness, fed 


herself to relax and managed to do so. With a bottle of 
sauterne, they shared a double order of broiled lobster 


flown in fresh that morning from the east coast. By the © 
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time the coffee and éclairs had arrived, Angela was feel- 
-ing very good, confident. It hadn’t been so.bad after all, 
€specially the part about Robin. 

“You'll see,” he said, beaming at her. “He'll come 
through. He always does. As Robin’s publisher I have 


the utmost confidence in him. 


“Do you know, he’s had the longest string of best sell- 


} ets of any author in recent times. It’s really quite re- 
markable. I can't for the life of me see how he does it. 
The mask fell away, the dark brown eyes softened. He 7 
began to choose hors d’oeuvres for her, took to filling — 
her plate until she was forced to smile and then to laugh. — 


But he does.” 
He leaned over the table, and maybe it was the wine, 


“or just her growing sense of ease, but Angela came half- 


way. “Confidentially,” he whispered, giving her a know- 
ing look, “some of those things he writes must be true. 


_ He can’t just think them all up. No one’s imagination is 
that good. 


“Take the Amy book for instance. The way he de- 
scribed what happened to that child made my flesh creep. 
Even after all these years I can still remember‘it. 

“Knowing Robin as I do, I just can’t understand how 
“he does it.” 
_~ Angela trembled a little. She tried hard not to show 


her feelings, and said what she dreaded most of all. “I 


‘don’t understand it either.” 
Robin who is so gentle and kind. Robin who is two 
very different people. 

_ Little Wendy Cunningham was Amy Peters in Whatever 
pened to Amy. 1 know she was. 
That time in bed. 
No, I. . . I can’t think that way. I mustn’t. For Robin’s 
sake as well as for my own. 


: Sommers saw her blanch and knew he’d lost her some- 


how. 


_ “Angela, have you seen what he’s writing? Has he let 


“you read any of it? You usually go through all his stuff 
_as he’s writing it.” 

_ Ashen now, she shook her head. “No. I mean yes. 
Usually. Only not this time. Not yet anyway. 
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“Dickie, he ... he refuses to let me read it.” 

Had she been naked, she couldn't have felt worse. 

Sommers gave a chuckle, showed obvious relief. “Per 
haps he’s wanting to surprise you?” 


Eagerly she grasped the proffered straw, brightened — 


and flashed him a grateful smile. “Yes, that’s it. What's ® earnest lives. 


got to be it. 
“Robin says it’s the best thing he’s ever written.” 
This didn’t produce the expected reaction, and right 
away Angela knew that Sommers had automatically con- 
cluded that Robin had gone too literary. Mass market 


was where the action was, the money, She looked ques-_ 


uioningly at him, but again the mask had fallen, and his 


eyes had acquired that lifeless quality. ‘Then they became _ 


warm and consolling. 


“If itd ease your mind why not take a look? Robin — 


needn't know. When he’s off on one of his walks just 
slip in and have a little read.” 


She was horrified. “But... but Icouldn’t do that. It ~ 


... it wouldn't be fair. ltd be like cheating on him.” 


Sommers only snickered. Now he had her where he — 


wanted her. “Do.it and give me a call on the QT. ‘Then 


we'll set it up so we can have lunch some place. That— 


suit?” 


Angela felt quite sick. Yet as she made her lonely way 
toward the parking lot where she had left the Mercedes, — 


she knew he had every reason to suggest her spying. 


Robin is their lead author; Dickie's empire will be — 


threatened. I know he must be wondering a whole fot 


of things now that Pve warned him something’s wrong. — 
Yet I don’t give a damn for you, Dickie Sommers, or 
for your bloody empire. Robin isn’t finished, he isn’t. 


washed up or on the boitle. 


Gangling Robin, so full of fun, but so impossible at — 


games of any kind other than the deadly serious ones 
he’s chosen to play. 


At the corner of Wellington and Maiir there was a — 
small bookstore. Knowing what she had to do, Angela — 
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went inside and chose, from among the children’s books, 
two slim hardcover volumes in the chronicles of Brambly 
Hedge: Summer Story and Autumn Story, by Jill Barklem. 
The illustrations were exquisite, the scenes of the Hour 
mill, the little root houses with their tiny, plank doors, 


a delight; the mice, very real people playing out their 


Robin would be ecstatic. ; 
Robin might just forgive me when he finds out I've 


gone behind his back. 


‘Yet I know I can’t take much more. With the boys 
“away, the house is so empty. And with Robin working 
all the time, or sleeping, or just so inward and withdrawn, 
Tm climbing walls. [ need to get out. It’s time to break 
away, find some job, do something, anything. 
_ That's only partly true. 
__ It's Robin that worries me. Something's bothering him. 
Atisn’t a block—he'd be angry and out of softs if it was. 
Tdknow. | 

No, it's something else. It has to be. 

Even to herself Angela refused to admit what worried 


her so. 
« * * * 


“The house was in the north-central part of town, a good 
south of the old city limits but convenient to the 
Parkway. Secluded and exclusive, the subdivision had 
none of the garishness of usual subdivisions, none of the 
ewness. Instead, it was filled with spacious homes of 
pre-War vintage, each of their own design and sur- 
rounded by well-tended gardens. 

__ When they had received all the money for the film 
rights to Whatever Ha d to Amy, Angela had come 
voking here. It had been a gamble, of course, she had 

to admit, for they had no idea then how successful things 
would be. But when she'd seen the coach house she had 

Known no other place would do. 

_ She was remembering this, remembering all sorts of 
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things when she turned in the drive and let the grey 
white Mercedes take itself slowly under the oaks. 

As always she looked quickly up at the stuccoed arch ” 
that separated the front yard from the back. Tangled 
wisteria clung to the stucco. Lavender flowers would soon 
hang in delicately scented bunches, and she knew she'd 
feel proud just to have it growing here, for the climate 
could get too cold and freeze the buds, the roots even, 
if they weren’t well banked with leaves. 

In front of the coach house. she drew to a stop, turned 
off the ignition and sat there looking at her magnolia. 

Remembering. Wondering. Saying, Robin, I love you 
over and over again. A litany. 

Robin, where are you? 

As she got’slowly out of the car Angela squinted at” 
the brightness, thought of getting her sunglasses, then 
gave up the idea and just stood there looking up at the 
loft. 

There wasn’t a sound. No door opening. No voice 
saying, Where have you been? 

No questions. Only the quiet, the late afternoon peace, 
with bees still humming in the magnolia and among the” 
forsythia, and a few birds calling in the distance. 


Thinking of the birds made her look anxiously at the 


dovecot. It was shut up tight and this worried her ter- 
ribly, made her lips part in alarm, for she didn’t under- 
stand. It wasn’t like him to shut the doves up so early.” 
She remembered that morning. 
“Robin, are you there?” she called: not too loudly but 
with a quaver in her voice. j 
There was no answer. 
Leaving her coat and purse on the hood, Angela walked 
over to the coach house door and tried the handle. It 


turned. The planked door creaked as it opened, and for 7 3 


an instant she saw the tiny house in some forest glade 
and thought of the mice inside. s 

Entering, she stood waiting at the foot of the stairs. 
Shadows played on the wood, and a ray of sunlight passed 
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over her shoulder to touch a cracked step where square- 
head nails showed darkly against the pine. 

On the ground floor there was a workshop, with a 
long bench and carpentry tools hanging from the ceiling 
and from a rack on the far wall. Robin had eagerly fixed 
the place up, then left it to gather dust, used it, she 
thought, to hide the purpose of the loft. 

Two contrasting loves, one long forgotten in favour 
of the other. 

Robin, you should go back to it. For your own good 
you need diversion. You know we agreed about that. 

Running her eyes over the workbench, Angela re- 
membered the two of them standing there of an evening 
working on the playpen, Robin fitting the doweling into 
the holes, she firmly holding the frame. 

He was so gentle, and kind, such a child in a man’s 
shell, a little boy. 

I never wondered then. It was all so exciting. Being 
married to a writer was . . . well, different, something of 
an adventure, I suppose. 

Then the twins came, and for years I guess I was just 
too busy to really care or know that though he loved me 
dearly he also studied me. 

My reactions. My responses. 

Robin, you used me as a model. I know you did. 

Some tiny noise—a pencil hitting the desk perhaps— 

‘made her tense. 

Looking up the stairwell to the beams above, Angela 
called again and listened for the sound of his shoes on 
the heavy plank floor. 

There was no welcoming answer, no slow, tailing-out 
tread as though, awakened from his other world, he had 
difficulty in coming into the real world. 

Go on up and take a look. See what he’s writing. 

I can't. 

Ashamed by the thought of spying on him, Angela 
went outside and looked around. Robin wasn’t in the 
garden at the back—often he’d do that when things were 
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going well and he felt the need of a break. He’d saw 
rewood or dig, plant vegetables or weed—anything so 
long as it took his mind off things and was mundane 
enough he didn’t have to think about the task. 

It’s like he’s a robot sometimes. 

Robin, I don’t understand what’s bothering you. Why 
won't you tell me? It isn’t like you not to. ° 

She wondered why he had shut the doves up so early, 
wondered if he wasn’t up there with them. Talking to 
them probably. Petting them, or teasing them with bits 
of grain or bread soaked in milk, or maybe he’s just 
cleaning the cages. 

Each of the doves was pure white; each had a band 
around its flesh pink leg, a bracelet with his coded own- 
ership on it. 

Robin of Sherwood Forest, the park, his private woods, 
or so he likes to think and sometimes laughs at the thought. 

Now why does he laugh like that? 

Angela went back to the car, gathered her coat and 
purse, and went up through the rockery to the patio at 
the back of the house. There she stopped to snap off a 
damaged tulip. Someone had stepped carelessly into the 
flower bed and broken a stem—a tradesman probably. 
Robin wouldn’t break my tulips. 

Annoyed, she held the crimson flower in one hand 
while fishing out her key. Then she let herself in the 
French doors and went through to the kitchen, her heels 
clacking noisily on the parquet floor until she kicked 
them off. 

Turning on the tap, she filled a glass and placed the 
single tulip in it. 

Again she called his name, and again she knew he 
wasn’t there. This bothered her until she thought he’d 
probably gone for a walk. 

Alone in the park—always he’s alone. 

Why not take a look? 

Dickie would suggest that, would make her commit 
herself to another meeting. 


Slipping into her loafers, she went back outside, but 
when she came to stand in the courtyard, uncertainly 
looking up at the loft, she knew she could go no farther. 

He’s up there. I know he is. 

Slowly her eyes lifted to the louvered tower. 

Robin, are you looking through the louvers at me? 
Are you testing me? 

In shame her eyes fled to the brick rubble at her feet. 
Hands in the pockets of her suit coat, she walked quickly 
over to the magnolia. Now maybe he couldn’t see her so 
closely. Only patches and bits of the tower showed through 
the branches, the blossoms. Dark green louvers. 

Monk’s-cowl shutters, that’s what they look like. A row 
of four of them, standing shoulder to shoulder. 

She wanted to scream. It felt so naked being watched— 
exposed as though she were some specimen split open 
for study. 

In anger now, in a rage, Angela stormed out into the’ 
courtyard again and stood there in the sunlight glaring 
fiercely up at the tower with her fists balled and the tears 
bursting from her. “Robin,” she accused, “I’m home.” 

Then dropping her voice, she choked off a sob and 
croaked, “I’ve brought you a present.” ; 

Abruptly she swung round, and turning her back on 
the tower, she fled into the house. : 

Two baths in one day, It was stupid really, but the 
thought of Dickie Sommers made her feel unclean. Ro- 
bin had the power to see things others didn’t see. In 
irritation she scrubbed her neck. . 

* * * 


Robin heard the sound of the taps roaring in the bath 
as he climbed the stairs. He saw her chestnut hair spilling 
over milk white shoulders that were so square and fine. 
He saw her holding the soap in both hands, then lath- 
ering an arm. 

Now she’s leaning over to turn off the taps. 

The ribbon’s lying on the bathmat. She’s going to wash 
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her hair—I! know she is! She’s naked now: stripped and 
waiting, loving the warmth of the water, but wanting not 
to be so afraid. 

She has no. reason to be afraid of me. None whatso- 
ever. : 

Angela had left the lock off the door—there was only 
the two of them now. No need for that much privacy. 
Besides, she was half hoping he’d come in. 

Robin eased the door open only to stand there on the 
threshold blinking at the glare, wondering in alarm. 

Where's her ribbon? Whose clothes are those? 

Where am I? 

Beyond the rippled glass partition Angela stiffened, 
then trembled lightly and felt the goose pimples rise on 
her arms, on the back of her neck. . 

Through the glass Robin saw her image as though it 
had been painted in water colours: faded, washed out- 
lines, delicate pastel shades of pinkish white, sepia tones 
in the shadows, with her short, golden hair a sun-drenched 
mist. to him. 

“Robin, is that you?” she asked shrilly. 


Golden hair framed in rippled glass with azure eyes 


wide in alarm. Staring blue eyes—not brown eyes, blue 
eyes! An uncertain hand fighting to slide the partition 
aside. 

Softly he closed the door and pressed his forehead 
against it. For perhaps ten seconds he remained this way, 
eyes clamped shut, teeth gritted as though in pain. Then 
he looked at his hands—saw them shaking still—and 
quickly fled downstairs. E 

In the living room he lit the fire in the grate and, still 
not satisfied, put on some of Pete Fountain’s records. 

When Angela came downstairs dressed in her jeans 
and a sweater, he insisted that they dance.) ~ 

She didn’t ask why—she dared not ask. She just folded 
herself into his arms and let the haunting strains of that 
wonderful clarinet wash her doubts away. 

You're Nobody "Til Somebody Loves You. 
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That and Stranger on the Shore were two of their fa- 
vourites, more mellow than jazz, more swing than Dix- 
ieland: losing songs in which two bodies that were made 
for each other could cling. 

Yet even as he clung to Angela, Robin thought of the 
other woman. 


The room was bright and airy, with a spindle bed and 
gaily quilted cover. Soft yellow curtains matched the del- 
icate flowers in the wallpaper. There were throw rugs 
in shags and piles, then a high-backed mahogany bureau 
with its ornately carved mirror, an ample closet for her 
dresses and things. 

On the back of the closet door there was a full length 
mirror, and in it Heather could see the girl’s reflection. 

She was putting on her rch pea in a moment 
of indecision, balanced on her left leg with lace-fringed 
panties hooked around her right ankle. . 

Slender arms, an elfin, pixie look—Wendy hurrying 
to get ready for school, the bed behind her all arumple. 

Every morning I see her like that. Every day I think 
of her. 

The portrait had been done in oils. Wendy must have 
been about ten at the time, but how the artist could have 
captured that moment so well remained a mystery to 
Heather. For the girl would never have posed for the 
picture—not in a million years, not at that age. 

No, it had to have been some chance sighting. Perhaps 
the artist passed along the hall and the door to her room 
had been ajar? 

Yes, that must have been it, for now I see how the 
sunlight is thrown on her right shoulder and thigh. She'd ~ 
have been standing here—just about-here—with the sun 
coming across the park and breaking through the win- 
dow as it is today. 
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Only he must have known her, he’s got her expression 
just right. It’s as though she was trying to make up her 
mind about going some place, and he knew this, knew 
where she was thinking of going. 


. Then it wasn’t school after all? It was some place else? _ 


He must have been a friend. How else could he have 


been walking down the hall? 
Gosh it’s warm today. 
She hooked her fiuaitis 
The pajamas fell to cling about her ankles as with her 


left hand high she undid the buttons. Then the top fell - 4 
too, and Heather stepped out of the garment—kicked 


it free and stood there in front of the mirror. 


Now the girl and the young woman appeared in the ~ 


glass, two images fixed in time. Heather ran her hands 

up through the thick mass of her lovely chestnut hair, 

and on impulse she shook it out and shut her eyes. 
There, you see me for a change. You take a look. | 


wouldn't be afraid to pose in the nude. I'd let someone — 3 


paint me, let him look until he wept. 

Immediately she was apologetic. Wendy, I didn’t mean 
that. You were entitled to your innocence. How could 
you have known otherwise? You dreamt of other things. 

I don’t know why I talk to her like this. 

_ Heather saw her own reflection in the mirror, and for 


just an instant she trembled, avoided meeting her eyes — 


and turned away, only to turn back in anger and look 
straight into them. 


They were brown eyes, deep and wide—beautiful eyes — 2 
she knew—with long, dark lashes and arching eyebrows 


to match the richness of the hair that tumbled to her 
shoulders. 

The frontispiece of that book in the library. Mrs. Galway 
would have a fit if she knew of it, especially as she should 
have, seeing as the book’s an early edition—1899, I think. 


Two Olympic figures flanking a Grecian doorway, the | 


_man holding a torch high, the woman a wreath: 


& 


Heather had studied the woman, had envied her-a 
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little and laughed at the man, for he had been stich a 4 


serious looking jerk, so muscular and grim. She had been _ 
innocence, pure and virginal with youthful breasts, a — 
flattened tummy and uplifted slender arms. 


So graceful in her sandals, with leather thongs wound 
about her ankles and calves, and such a good, strong leg 
showing through the part in the skirt that was girdled — 
about her loins. x" 

- These are loins—the skirt hung about here See? 

- Pure innocence. = 

Aphrodite perhaps? Or Philomela? : 

No, I'm forgetting my mythology. Philomela was raped = 
by her sister’s husband. — 

Rape? We'll leave that for later, Wendy. 


Anyway, Tereus cut out her tongue to keep her from = 


talking, but she wrote it all down. Then she and her 
sister took his son and served the flesh to him. 

Tereus nearly killed them for it, but the gods stepped — 
in and changed them all to birds. Philomela became a 
nightingale. Tereus they made into a hawk. 

That just goes to show you there's no justice. Hawks ~* 
have command, they have power over others. They throw 
fear into mice. But even the tiniest of songbirds will 
attack a hawk. 

Oh yes they will. I’ve seen them in the park, way up- 
high. 
Seating in Wendy’ s eyes. made Heather glance at 
the portrait, and for an instant she stood there with her 
brassiere clutched in her hand. 

You know, it’s odd I should be thinking of Greek 
mythology—remembering it so well. I... I haven't 
ough about it in years, can’t even recall where J first 
heard those stories. | 

She shrugged. Must have been that book I paces. Ves, <2 
that must have been it. : 

Still, the thought puzzled her. A 

Heather began to dress. She stooped to straighten the 


28 = pantyhose, then wrapped the = tartan — 
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skirt about her waist, slipped her feet into the Oxfords 
and pulled on her sweater. 

In front of the bureau mirror she began to method- 
ically brush her hair. As she did so, she continued to fret 
over the mythology. ; 

When her hair was back, she opened the top drawer 
and took out a brown velvet ribbon, soft and wide. Deftly 
she gathered her hair and tied the ribbon round it. With 

_the plain beige Shetland sweater and the green tartan 
skirt she looked a schoolgirl. ; 

Laughter came then—silent laughter—and a smile, 

- generous, kind and knowing. 

She liked the effect; was conscious of how it lopped 
years off her, though she still didn’t have to worry about 
years. It was something—there had to be something to 

_be said for working at the library. : 

As Assistant Head Librarian, Branch 42. Miss—not 
Ms, no, Mrs. Galway wouldn't stand for that. Just plain 
Miss Heather Lee MacDonald, descendant of the orig- 
inal clan, or so I shrewdly claimed at the interview, though 
I hadn’t the foggiest fdea who they were. 

Nor did I care. 
ies ancestors were bastards, Wendy. They must have 

en. 

Galway’s a mean old bitch at times. She spoils what 
could be a lovely place—simply divine. 

You must have liked the library, even though she would 
have been there then. But never mind. Shall I wear my 
lipstick today? ° : 

No, it'll spoil the effect. I must look all innocence to- 
day, vulnerable. It gets him mad when J do, makes him 
have doubts about me. 

As if he didn’t have enough of them already. 

Hah! What a lark. Wendy, you should have taken les- 
sons from me. I know a thing or two. 

Yet as though to refute this, Heather trembled as she 
set her lipstick down and picked up the citrine. ; 

It was a gorgeous stone, really quite old she thought, 
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and faceted using the lensoid Marquise cut so that the — 
citrine acquired a far greater brilliance than was native 
to it. 

At least twelve to fifteen carats. A clear, straw yellow— 
almost a topaz yellow. 

Now why didn’t I think of that last night when Mrs. 
Cunningham suggested I borrow it? She’s such a dear 
old soul, so kind and trusting. It’s nice to have people 
trust you, really nice. oa 

Heather began to examine the ring more closely. To- | 


_ pazes were yellow too, sometimes. If it was a topaz it — 


would be worth a small fortune, especially as it was so 
clear. ES 

Topaz is way heavier than citrine. Citrine’s just quartz. 
Quartz would float in one of the heavy liquids, topaz — 
would sink at... What was it now? A specific gravity of 
three point .. : 

I'll have to look it up today at work. 

But wait, a jeweller would use an optical test—get the 
index of refraction, measure how much the light bends 
as it passes through the stone. 

Of course, how dumb of me. Who'd want to monkey 
with that gorgeous antique setting? And you’d have to 
do that to get the stone free for the liquids. : 

Heather tried the ring on—admired it, then held the 
stone up to the window and let the sunlight pour through 
it. Z 

A golden stone, the light refracting—bending as it 
passes in and out through the facets, breaking into rays. 

She turned and held the citrine up for the portrait to 
see. Wendy, it would have been yours, and if it’s topaz, 
why your mother should insure it. 

Now if it were a diamond—there are canary yellow 
diamonds, green ones too, and pink ones, blue ones, all 
sorts of delicate shades—it’'d be worth a king’s ransom. 

Only the fire would be there. I’d know for sure if it 


-was a diamond. 


I know all about diamonds. - 
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Quickly she set the ring back on the bureau, glanced 


guiltily at herself, then dropped her eyes. As though she 


had said too much, she fled to the window and stood 
there leaning on the sill. 

Old Mrs. Cunningham was sitting in the summer house 
reading. Sunlight broke through the tops of the trees 
along the edge of the park and cast a wide swath over 


the little octagonal building with its white latticework, 


raised grey platform and pagoda roof. 
For days they had had such fine weather. All the spring 
flowers were out and now the garden looked so lovely. 


Steps took it down in terraced levels to the summer house. — 


The gardeners were coming to clean out the fish- 
_ pond later that day. There’d be goldfish to watch soon, 
“and waterlilies. cate: 

Waterbabies—that was the title of that book in the li- 
brary, I knew it was. The one with the frontispiece, a 
children’s story. Something dreamed up over a drowned 
child no doubt. 

Heather rebelled at the thought. How could anybody 
think such things, even if it was only fantasy? Children 
had a right to be protected. 

Suil, it had been a good story. She'd enjoyed it anyway. 
Yes, there were lots of good things about working at the 
library. 

Only it gets so boring sometimes. 

I'll have to bring Mrs. Cunningham some more books. 
I wonder what she’d like this time? 

Agatha Christies, I suppose. Or Len Deighton. She’s 
big on Deighton, has a thing about his writing I guess. 

Maybe John Le Carré? 

He’s difficult at times. Yes, way too complicated for 
her. If I ask, I'll bet she'll want Lord Tweedsmur’s Thirty- 
Nine Steps. Probably read it a hundred times. Still, it does 
her good, keeps her mind active. 

Funny her liking mysteries and thrillers. 
_ Heather gave a contented sigh, then she breathed in 
deeply and held the spring air. Oh I do like it here so 
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much. For the first time in years I feel at peace with 


myself. 

Well, almost. If only I didn’t have to ... But never 
mind. That’s tomorrow. He won't come today until after 
supper. There’s lots of time to myself. 

Glancing at her bedside clock she quickly calculated 
the distance/time ratio from the house on Windermere _ 
Drive to the library that was two blocks west of Main, — 
across from the girl's school. A good half hour’s walk if 
she humped it. ae 

I should take her a cup of coffee. She'd like that. Its _ 
only 10:30. | 

She'll want me to have one too. 

I'll be sweating when I get to work. Damn! 
Yet Heather wanted to sit on the summer house steps” 
and talk with Mrs. Cunningham. Just for a bit. 

Just so she won’t be upset about tomorrow. I'll have — 
to go easy with her, have to find the best way to tell her. 
She gets so upset at times. 

I know she’s thinking I’m her daughter. I know she's 
weaving fantasies about me. 

This was Wendy’s room. I sleep in Wendy's bed. 

Mrs. Cunningham, you should have done what I did, 


ok * * 


~ “My dear, you’re always so kind and thoughtful. I can’t 


tell you enough what a pleasure it is for me to have you 
staying here.” 

Heather smiled fondly at the old woman as she set the 
tray down on the wrought-iron table. “Are you warm 
enough?” she asked. “You don’t want another chill.” 

“Heaps,” replied Mrs. Cunningham. “I’ve that lovely 
afghan you made me, and this old camelhair steamer 
rug of Fredrick’s. Besides, there’s the sun. 

“Isn’t the garden superb? I so like it when everything 
is bursting out.” 

They studied the garden, Heather leaning against one 
of the white pillars, Mrs. Cunningham birdlike and hud- 
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dled in her chair with her cane hooked over the back of 
it. For perhaps a full three minutes neither of them said 
anything. Nothing really needed saying now. They had 
grown to like each other, there wasn’t any hiding from 
it, nor did Heather want to hide. It was good having to 
live with someone older. It put life in perspective, gave 
a sense of proportion. to things. 

How long had it been? Nearly ten months now, almost 
a year. 

Sometimes it seems like I’ve been here always. I really 
wish I had. 

The coffee pot was sterling silver, with a long, slender 
spout. Heather poured a stream into one of the Limoges 
cups, the porcelain so waffer thin and delicate she could 
see the coffee through it, dark now as the level rose. 
Adding cream and two sugars, she passed the cup to the 
old woman whose arthritic hands shook just a little. 

Steam rose from the cup, wisps of it. The warm, grey 
blue eyes behind the wire-rimmed spectacles lost their 
sparkle, became dimmer. “You look well in that outfit. 
That's a nice blazer, dear. Have you been at school al- 
ready?” 

Startled by her words, Heather paused in filling her 
own cup, then tried to continue as though nothing had 
happened. These little slips were becoming too frequent. 
One minute Mrs. Cunningham would be quite normal, 
cheery and fiercely independent, then the next thing 
you knew, she'd be off in another world. 

Rather impatiendy Heather said, “No, I’m going to 
work. You know I’ve the afternoon and evening shift at 
the library. I told you so yesterday.” 

Immediately she regretted having spoken sharply. She 
saw the old woman stiffen, saw the wrinkled cheeks pinch 
as a breath was sucked in and held. Then the reedy voice 
came, and as always it was apologetic. “Of course you 
- did, dear. How silly of me to forget. I do admire your 
going off to work like that, though there’s really no need 
for you to do so.” 
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Another offer—just like the last one. Don't work. Stay 
home where I can keep an eye on you. 

“Mrs. Cunningham, is there anything we need at the 
shops? I could pick things up, only won't be home unul 
after 9:00—about 9:40 I think.” 

“My dear, I wish you wouldn't walk about after dark. 
You know how it worries me. Take a taxi. My heavens, 
hang the expense. I'd be only too glad to pay.” 

“No, |... Mrs. Cunningham, we've been all through 
that. You know I have to work—it’s good for me. And 
anyway, I like walking. Besides, I'm used to being on my 
own.” 

Are you? the old woman wanted to ask, but was too 
polite to pry. 

“As you wish,” she said, a trifle miffed. 

‘This drove Heather to blurt, “I hate having to work 
nights. You know I do, but it’s only Tuesdays and ‘Thurs- 
days now that Pamella’s come and there's the four of us 
to spell each other off. We'll have supper tomorrow. I 
promise.” 

Only will | be home on time? Oh damn, fT forgot! 

“Mrs. Cunningham, [.. could Task a favour?” 

Heather feigned embarrassment, dropped her eyes 
briefly only to quickly lift them as she heard, “Of course, 
dear. My goodness, ask away. Anything I can do fT will. 
You know that.” 

“You're very kind to me.” 

“Come now, out with it.” 

“Well, it’s only that things aren't as good as they ought 
to be at the library. ‘There’s a rumour they're going to 
close the branch and... 

“Well, there's an offer of another job—with a travel 
agency. And I thought, well if F could manage to get 
away, I'd go for the interview. 

She looked at her cup. hesitated and them said, “If 1 
call in sick Mrs. Galway might just check later on in the 
day. Vhere’s only a chance she will, but if...if you could 
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just tell her I was sleeping it'd be all right. she'd accept 
that. 

“And you could tell her ['d-be there all day on Sat- 
urday. Saturday's our busiest day. I can make up the 
time then, even though it’s my weekend off.” 

How many times had it been? How many excuses? 

‘The worry of it all tugged at the old woman's mind, 
hut quickly she gave excuses—forced herself to do so. 

“Mrs. Galway, did you say?” 

“Yes, she’s the head librarian.” 

“And you want to apply for another job?” 

“Yes. Just in case. You know how it is.” 

“In travel?” 

eyes.” 

“T always did like to travel. You know Fredrick took 
me everywhere with him after . 

She choked off her words, looked away and said blankly, 

“It’s so exciting seeing other places.” 

Heather got to her feet and quietly set her cup on the 
tray. ‘Then she leaned over and kissed the wrinkled cheek. 
“Thanks,” she whispered. “I knew you would. I'll be off 
in the morning, so I'll pop in to see you later on tonight 


after work. Fil bring your cocoa then. And some new ~ 


books—I've found a really good one for you. It's a Len 
Deighton.” 

‘Taking the tray, she fled down the steps and up through 
the garden to the house. Until the door closed, the old 
woman watched the swaying skirt, saw the strong, fine 
legs stepping out, the back purposeful and stig the 
grey-jacketed shoulders square. 

I'll have to go through her things. I can’t have her 
getting into trouble again. Now that she’s come back to 
me I'll have to watch her closely. 

But she must never know. The young are so sensitive 
at times. She’d only rebel, then where would I be? 

Best give her time to get to school—she should have 
been at school long ago! 
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Oh Lord, what am I going to do? I really don’t know. 
Sometimes that girl would try the patience of a saint. 

Such a bright thing though, so full of life. Playing her 
little fantasies. 

“Fredrick, would you see she’s shut the door.” 

. the door. 

Mrs. Cunningham swallowed hard, was ashamed of 
herself for calling out like that and was glad that Heather 
MacDonald hadn't heard her. 

“Frederick’s dead. Wendy's dead. I know she’s dead.” 

There, after all these silent years, she had at last ad- 
mitted what she had known and feared all along. 

* * * 


It was a street like no other, one set aside by time and 
left to memory. And even though she was in a hurry, 
even though she knew that it was a good short-cut, Heather 


‘didn't want to take the lane. 


For it reminds me of things; it comes out at that house 
too. I hate that house, that thing. 

Yet by her wristwatch she could see that she had no 
other choice. : 

Hurrying now, she started down the lane. A high wire 
fence separated it from thé long gardens to her left. On 
her right there was a massive, sandstone warehouse. Red 
and grey mottled stone, great slabs of it set in mortar, 


_ rose three stories high. 


The warehouse frightened her, gave an urgency to 
her thoughts. 

There are no windows now. In all these years the only 
changes that building has seen are the bricking up of 
the windows and the addition of a new roof. 

I don’t know what it’s used for. It must have once 
stood at the four corners of a crossing. A brewery per- 
haps, or a gristmill, for there’s a historical plaque bolted 
to one of the stones. But all these houses were built 
around it, and now the warehouse sits like a grim re- 
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minder of-a past that can never be forgotten, though | 
surely wish it could. 

Gravel paved a narrow strip around the back and sides 
of the building, Bits of it littered the:road and she was 
careful not to turn an ankle. Among the grey limestone 
gravel the overspreading maples had scattered their tiny 
wine red flowers, dark blood against the stone. 

I wish | knew why that warehouse bothers me. I sup- 
pose it’s just because the lane’s so quiet, so off the beaten 
track. Or perhaps it’s because there's only one door, no 
light inside except for electric lights. 

They must have those inside. They'd have to have 
those. 

Heather tore her eyes from the warehouse, hurried 
on in silence, listening intently. 

I hate this feeling of being followed. I don’t know why 
I get it here, along this lane. 

Then she was looking eastward through the fence, 
past a screen of cypress and weeping Nootka spruce— 
through a tunnel in these—to a clearing beside which 
there was a solitary clump of forsythia, brightly golden 
in the sun. 

Heather heard voices and caught her breath. They were 
playing again. 2 

Playing house or tea party, or some other, little-girl’s 
game. 

Clinging to the wire fence, she watched them silently, 
knowing that she was well hidden from their eyes. 

The garden was two yards over. There was a back 
porch onto which two big French doors opened. Massive 
fluted columns in white rose to a trellised roof over which 
there was a tangle of vines. Red tiles covered the floor 
and the steps that led down to the walk and the forsythia. 
On the steps there was a fair-haired child or two or three, 
dressed in warm, brown corduroy overalls, a bulky, knit- 
ted sweater, and a big bonnet of the kind Mennonite or 
Quaker women wear, only white. 


: 
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Her curls were sticking out from under the bonnet. 
She was a lovely child. 

But not as lovely as ... 

The others were seated on the walk, two of them, 
waiting for the teapot Bonnet was carrying so carefully. 
It was her house they were playing at today. 

When she reached the foot of the steps Pony-tail leaped 
up and took the teapot from her. 

“You be the baby. I’ll be the mommy. Tissie’s the daddy.” 

“No, I'll be the mommy.” 

Their rising voices were carried on the balmy air. Pony- 
tail won the argument. Heather didn’t smile. 

She should know better when to give and when to 
take. She'll have to learn. 

Jessica—do they call you Jessica? ; 

No, Jessie wouldn’t sound right, would it? You’d only 
grow to hate a name like that. 

Abruptly Heather turned and ran the rest of Hunter’s 
Lane, gave herself a burst of speed only to round the 
corner onto Millwood and suddenly check herself. Mo- 
mentarily, she paused. 

Always the morning sun played its tricks on her, and 
always she had to look up.. 

The house was right on the corner, but unlike others 
in the neighbourhood, it had been built very close to the 
sidewalk. So close, in fact, that she could touch the faded 
red brick wall of the narrow courtyard that led to the 
dark green door with its two bell pushes: one for up- 
stairs, the other for down. How often had she wondered 
what the name cards said. 

Beyond the courtyard the walls of the house formed 
an alcove, a recess so that the window above appeared 
to directly overlook the sidewalk, which it didn’t. 

A leaded casement window, a shallow bay with narrow 
panes to match the narrowness of the frames. 

And behind the leaded glass, a plaster bust of Caesar 
draped in black over the shoulders, only it isn’t Caesar, 
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it can’t be. Caesar wouldn’t have worn a suit coat with a 
heavy collar like that. 

Sunlight on the back of its head made the plaster a 
yellowish white as though age were welcomed, the bust 
revered. It must be. 

Why else the ornate arrangement, the careful posi- 
tioning of the bust? Why else the oval copper urn on 
one side, those two shiny brass bowls on the other? No 
fruit in them, no oranges or apples for health. Just two 
empty bowls. 

It makes me cringe. I hate that thing yet I can’t stop 
myself from looking up at it. 

I don’t know why I bother. 

Heather ducked her head, went under the wihidin 
and passed it. But as she walked on, she turned to look 
back over her shoulder. 

Another involuntary action. 

Above the green copper sheething the skylight was set 
in darkly stained cedar shingles: milk glass with wire 
mesh between two panes. A rectangular skylight. A west- 
ern light to cast its glow across the room upon the face. 

An eastern light to set the face in shadow. . 

How can anyone live with a thing like that? It’s morbid, 
that’s what it is. 

Till she reached the library, the image of that plaster 
bust stayed with her. Then Heather laughed at herself 
and said, I’m getting the jitters about tomorrow. It’s 
always like this. - Twenty-four hours before I have to do 
it I get the shakes, get all keyed up and agitated. By 
tomorrow morning I'll be as cold as ice because I have 
to be. 

Yet she knew the plaster bust made her feel as though 
she was being followed. 

Yes, that’s what it is. Every time I walk under that 
window I feel as though I’m being followed . . 

And the feeling stays with me, lingers and will not go 
away. 
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Now she had a reason for her curiosity. Now she knew 
why she always looked up at the window. 

Even to herself Heather wouldn't admit that it made 
her feel guilty. 


* ca ok 


Sunlight filtered through the stained-glass windows, and 
where it cast long rays across the floor it joined the light 
from the green-shaded hanging lamps and made a spe- 
cial softness, a subdued radiance. ‘This glowed and gave 
a sense of peace to the library, a sense of infinite grace. 

Overhead the roof was vaulted. Open to black oak 
beams and timbered planking that was wide, V-grooved 
and dark, the roof gave a feeling of emptiness: the heav- 
ens with no stars shining. 

Under it there were three desks, three islands ringed 
by books. ‘Pwo of them lay to one side of the foyer. The 
other was near the south entrance and placed at an angle 
to the wall so as to face the turnstile. 

From where she sat at her desk Heather could see the 
check-out. She could be there in seconds. 

Always | like to sit here and look around. It’s the quiet 
time—that time just before three when there are few 
people about and we've yet to experience tlie rush of 
schoolgirls from St. James’ across the street. 

Lady, can I have this? 

Hey, missus, watcha got on fwrogs? Is there nothin’ 
else? 

Geez that’s dumb. 1 think that’s really dumb. My teacher 
says I gotta do a project by tomorrow. 

Heather heard the voices and didn't hear them—saw 
the girls crowding round or huddled in litle groups, or 
furtively hunting secret, forbidden things among the 
books. She smiled whimsically, a soft, gentle smile that 
was a hidden part of her innermost self, a rarety. 

The library occupied the whole of a small, old church. 
Built on the floorplan of a ‘Tl, there were wings to the 


right and left of the central foyer where the card cata- 
logue sat alone, a monument in the dusky light. 


Beyond the catalogue, just inside the south entrance — 


from which the schoolgirl crush would soon erupt, one 
corner had been set aside for the children’s section. It 
was walled off by full and half partitions on which gaily 
coloured posters of animals, and the jackets of the latest 
books had been tacked. 

‘Then came the ranks of non-fiction on Heather's right, 
the shelves crowding each other row on row jutting out 
toward the foyer. There the lighting was less, and some- 
times the older people had trouble seeing the titles. 

For this is a district of older people, the library not 
just a place for books, but a meeting place, a spot to sit 
down and rest the bones—somewhere to go on an empty 
pension, : 

Heather's desk was cluttered with piles of books, stacks 
of receipts, order forms, publishers’ catalogues and the 


like. In line with it, and also facing the foyer, was the © 


spartan bastion Mrs. Galway used to ward off intruders 
to her sanctum: the reference section which occupied 
the whole of the north wing behind’ Heather. Again there 
were row on row of shelves crowded closely together. 

Then all down the length of the T to comfortable 
leather chairs from another era there were fiction books 
lining the walls. And over these, over the two old gen- 
tlemen who were quietly reading, there was a large stained- 
glass window, round and ablaze with reds, yellows, Prus- 
sian blues and ambers, milk whites and greens—pea- 
cocks and things, Christ at Galilee, the loaves and the 
fishes. 

Heather loved that window. She could almost hear the 
organ music playing, and hearing this, felt again that 
sense of peace which comes of knowing there is some- 
thing—some higher being. 

But is He really watching over me? 

I don’t know. I believe He is. If you believe something 
strongly enough that’s the way it will be. 
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And maybe, just maybe He'll forgive my sins, forgive 
the little lies I have to tell, the bigger things too. 

Driven from the window, from her musing, Heather 
stared down at the book which was open on her desk. 


_ Citrine: pale yellow to straw or lemon yellow. Specific 


gravity 2.65. Index of refraction 1.54 to 1.55. 
Double refraction 0.009. 
’ Often mistaken for the much more valuable topaz. Some 
jewellers still call it topaz. 


Turning the pages over, she found topaz. 


Colourless to white, yellow or the fine amber 
of a good sherry. Sometimes sky blue, rarely 
pink or red. Specific gravity 3.4 to 3.6. Index 
of refraction 1.63 to 1.64. Double réfraction 
0.008. Blue and white varieties 1.61 to 1.62, 
double refraction 0.01. 


Sometimes mistaken for the lesser valued citrine (var. 


‘ quartz). Let the buyer beware! 


Deep in thought, Heather looked up. 

That ring of Mrs. Cunningham’s could be a topaz. I'll 
have to take it into a jeweller’s, have to make sure he 
thinks the ring is mine. 

And keep my eye on him while he identifies the stone. 
If it’s a topaz he might want to buy it. Perhaps I could 
ask for an evaluation. 

Yes, that’s it! That’s what I'll do. Only I'll go down- 
town, get one of the bigger firms, one of the posher 
places that advertises for antique jewellery. Old rings 
and things. I'll tell them I'm getting two appraisals before 
selling. That'll bid things up a bit. 

Then I'll know for sure if she’s testing me. 

Mrs. Cunningham wouldn't do that. I could have sto- 
len everything in the house by now. 
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She was just being kind. 

Heather didn’t find it easy trusting people. And feel- 
ing this way, she assumed others felt the same about her. 
When they didn’t she was at first surprised, then pleased 
and finally flattered and embarrassed. _ 

People are such suckers really. This is a hard, hard 
world. You've got to be tough to make it, I know. 

She flipped over the pages, riffled through them to 
the marker, then looked dutifully across the foyer at the 
check-out counter. 

No one was waiting. 

She dropped her eyes to a full-page spread—ran them 
quickly over a superb colour photograph of rough, un- 
cut diamonds. Some were clear, others frosted; some 
were tinged with yellow—there were a few browny ones 
too. She noticed these as well. 

But then there were two dark emerald green stones, 
and a cluster of three that were sapphire blue, Another 
had the soft rose that was like.no other because the stone 
was so clear. 

Fancies, that’s what they call them. 

Cubes and modified cubes with their edges bevelled 
off by natural crystal faces; several of the flattened tri- 
angular shapes from South Africa; others like bits of 
broken glass, but very bright, exceptionally clear and 
showing sharp conchoidal fractures, far sharper than 
quartz. 

Lots of octahedrons too, those funny double pyramids 
with their bases placed together. 

That’s a gorgeous stone, a perfect octahedron. 

Now her eyes had come back to where she wanted 
them. 

Because the crystal was an octahedron it sat tilted away 
from her, two triangles facing directly into the camera. 
Light from the photographer's lamp had reflected off 
one of the triangular faces. This made the centre of the 
face a glaring white which changed sharply step by tri- 


angular step to a deep emerald green on the outside. — 
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Then looking down through the crystal Heather saw the 
fire within, the magic. 

Burning like a furnace. Clear—not a flaw. An intense 
emerald green. Exquisite! 

Eight-and-a-half carats. Over three hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars at least. 

Wariness crept in. Heather leaned over the book and 
examined the photo more closely. Doubt now showed in 
the furrows that knitted her brow. 

Most of them have flaws. I know they do. Diamonds 
are just like people. Unless you see them inside out you 
never know. Usually there are hidden flaws. The thief 
in all of us; the rapist in all men. 

She closed the book, sat there trembling a little, not — 
looking anywhere particularly, just staring into space. 

Wondering. Thinking hard. Then worrying anew. | 

He'll be here about eight I expect. I wonder who the 
clients will be this time? I think I’ll wear my new spring 
dress. That white organdy will look well. 

Bare arms and a neckline plunging so low they'll see © 
the tops of my breasts, the delicate lace on my bras. 

Two rows of piping and a sprinkling of tiny yellow 
blossoms scattered like rain. 

Yes, I'll wear the dress no matter what he says. It's “_ 
sheer, and even with the slip on underneath there'll still 
be plenty of me showing. 

| 


{ 
‘ 
! 
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Feast your eyes. 
Ill wear my stockings too, and my new high heels. 


__ Maybe I'll wear Mrs. Cunningham’s ring. 


That ought to jar them. They'll be looking at that ring 
and looking at my body, wanting to see me naked. Yearn- , 
ing, always yearning, ~~ ‘ 

I know what they want. They all want the same thing. 

Heather looked down the length of the library and 
saw the Christ again, standing there with His arms out- 
spread. : 

Quickly she averted her eyes, then sat there a moment 
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more with her hands folded on the desk: a schoolgirl 
biting her lower lip in anxiety, her fair cheeks drawn. 

I'll take my knife, my little friend. If things get out of 
hand I swear I'll use it this time. 

At 3:20, when Mrs. Galway returned, Heather crossed 
the foyer to the railing that ringed the cellar stairs. Mak- 
ing sure she had put the chain on behind her, she wert 
down into the basement to have her tea. _ 

In ten minutes she would be ready for the rush that 
would probably last until closing. 

* * * 


“That'll be in non-fiction, madam. Over there on your 
left, on the fourth shelf—in the 831’s, about halfway 
along.” 

The woman seemed only to want a bit of conversation. 
“You know the place so well,” she said. 

“Got to,” replied Heather brightly. “Like Roman le- 
gions they are. If I didn’t know where things went they’d 
soon be out of place. 

“Come on, I’ll show you where it is.” 


They talked of the weather; they agreed that it had © : 


been especially fine. 

She’s a dear old soul, so sweet and shy. Just a bit 
nervous. I wonder why? 

“There, what’d I tell you? Right smack in the 831’s. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, and The Descent of Man. Here 
you are.” : 

“Oh but I don’t want them,” confessed the woman 
timidly. “I only wanted to see if it were true—that there 
really is such a book in our library. Two of them. 

“However could that dreadful man have written them? 
Why on earth do you have them? It’s not right you know. 
You should be ashamed of yourself, young woman.” 

Her voice had risen, her colour too. Now she was 
shaking with indignation, her rolled umbrella wielded 
asaweapon, | 

Heather backed away. — 
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Why didn’t I guess? Why didn’t I know? I thought I 
had them all pegged by now. 

Cornered between the shelves, with her back to the 
wall, Heather tried to calm herself and failed. In spite 
of the rules she heard herself saying the unforgivable. 
“You're not to touch them. I want none of your tracts 
left in them—no torn pages, no magic-marker notes, no 
obscenities this time. 

“Do you understand?” 

How many times had she found such things? How 
many times had she seen these people lurking about and 
tried to catch them at it? We're wide open to every re- 
ligious nut and pervert in the area. 

“Did you hear mez” she raged, furious with herself 
for letting her anger get the better of her. 

I wish Jenx would come and get it over with. I wish 
Mrs. Galway hadn't stayed. It’s Jenx who's got me all 
keyed up, not this old bag in her gréy woolen overcoat 


_ with that ridiculous purple hat. 


The woman gave a little smile of triumph. “I'll just see 
if there isn’t something decent in this place.” 

Heather ignored the challenge, had had enough of 
her and pushed past. “You'llfexcuse me, madam. There's 
someone waiting at the check-out desk.” 

For the first time that day Heather regretted looking 
like a schoolgirl. Somewhat disconcerted, she reached 
the desk. 

“All ready are you?” she announced overloudly. “No 
more than three from any category?” 

The man, about forty and obviously bent on self- 
improvement, scowled at her. 

Heather ignored the scowl, kept up a brave front and 


‘went quickly through the books. “Let's see. Oh yes, small 


engines. Lawn mower time,” she said with forced gaiety. 
And wondered, can f let him have the seven? He'll 
clear the shelf if I-do. 
She glanced across the foyer at Mrs. Galway’s desk 
and saw that the woman was watching her. 
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I need this job. 

“I'm afraid you can only take out three of them. Look, 
I'm sorry, but that’s the rule. Could you ... Gould you 
select the best of them? Please?” For my sake. 

“Not bloody likely,” he snapped, colouring quickly. “I 
pay my taxes same as everybody else. I need the books 
for my work.” 

“Then take the lot,” she swore under her breath. 

Furiously stamping transaction cards, she checked him 
out and lost the battle. 

“Did I see you allowing that man to take out more 
than three books on one subject?” 

“Mrs. Galway, I...” How had she crossed the floor 
so quickly? 

Heather threw up her hands in despair, picked up the 
stack of returned books, then dropped them under Gal- 
way’s stern looks. 

The books cascaded over one another. Two of them 
spilled on the floor. 

Picking them up Heather saw that the woman’s foot 
was tapping impatiently. Black patent leather shoes, 
cracking with age, coarse stockings—where did she get 
them?—a pale worsted skirt and jacket, with a white 
blouse, plain and buttoned tightly to a large cameo at 
the throat, white onyx on a real jet background. Nice. 
Very old. 

“Mrs. Galway, I’m sorry. I knew I shouldn’t have let 
him take them. I questioned him—told him the rules. I 
did. I really did.” 

She glanced at the clock on the far wall beneath the 
stained-glass window of Peter and Paul. 

7:42. 

“Look, I thought it best to give way this once. He’d 
have made a scene if I hadn't. Besides, I’ve been run off 
my feet and I feel wretched for some reason. My period 
I guess.” 

That set her back. 
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Galway stiffened, looked anxiously to see if there were 
patrons around, was thankful they hadn’t heard. 

“See that it doesn’t happen again,” she said brusquely, 
then couldn’t resist adding. “We all have a duty to play 
fair. All must have equal opportunity. Don’t play fa- 
vourites, Miss MacDonald, especially with the men. 

“Oh by the way, I meant to ask you. If you’re a 
MacDonald then why are you wearing the Gordon tar- 
tan?” 

“My mother,” said Heather, not averting her eyes. “My 
mother was a Gordon from Inverness.” 

“And you've no accent,” countered Mrs. Galway, and 
left it at that. 

Turning on her heels she briskly crossed the foyer to 
her desk: a short, squat, businesslike woman of about 
sixty. Older in her ways, oh yes, thought Heather ma- 
liciously. Older and not knowing how to deal with peo- 

le. 
: Why can’t she stop treating me like a delinquent child? 
I'm your assistant, damn you. 

She’s always watching me. God I hate it when she’s 
watching me. 

Yet Heather knew that it wasn’t just herself whom Mrs. 
Galway watched. She paid equal attention to all her staff, 
particularly the pages that came in on Saturdays and 
occasionally after school. Theirs was a job of misery. If 
she drove Heather to distraction at times, she played 
absolute hell with the pages, had made at least two of 
them cry. 

She'll miss me tomorrow. I know she will. 

[ll have to call a taxi to pick me up at the house. I 
can’t have anyone seeing me. 

Where is he? Why hasn’t Jenx come? 

It’s only 7:50. There’s lots of time. He'll come. I know 
he'll come. 

Reading the shelves came easily to Heather. She did 
it automatically, her mind registering the correct order 


of the catalogue numbers while hardly thinking about 
them. 

She used the job as a filler, worked her way round the 
shelves under Galway’s watchful eye. Always busy, never 
idle. 

Heather read two shelves, then took the stack of re- 
turns over to one of the trolleys and set them with the 
others. 

‘That done, she went back to the check-out desk, stamped 
forty transaction cards and got them neatly stacked and 
ready. ‘Then it was over to the card catalogue on the 
sight of some loose paper, doing janitorial work. 

The place was beginning to empty. ‘This worried her 
terribly, and again she looked up at the clock. 

Now over to my own desk. Then make a sweep down 
through the fiction to the reading section and the eastern 
entrance. He might come in that way. 

But Heather knew he wouldn't, knew it with a surety, 

Because he’s already here. 1 know he is. Lcan feel him 
watching me. He's deliberately keeping out of sight so 
as to torment me. 

I shouldn't have worn this outfit; shouldn't have tried 
to bait him by looking so virginal and inexperienced. 

She knew he wouldn't like it. And knowing this, she 
began to search for him, all the while still going about 
her duties. 

* % % 


The library is lonely and silent now. he lights are out. 


I can hear the traffic on Main Street, two blocks away, 


and I know it’s busy there though the shops are closed. 

Jenx was hiding on me. 1 knew he was, and when | 
confronted him with this, he laughed and said, “Just see 
you don't get too smart.” 

It was business as usual. No niceties, no flattery or 
concern, not even a casual comment or two. Just, “See 
that you keep them. happy. Make sure they. pay you 
straight. Nothing's free these days. [t's all or nothing.” 
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I hate myself, yet L can’t stop and he knows this. knows 
me inside out, has seen the flaws in me. 

But someday, Uncle Jenx. you're going to try some- 
thing, then you'll see just how tough your little Marnie 
is. 

Heather reached for the doorknob and closed her 
fingers about it. Then she remembered that she hadn't - 
borrowed a book for Mrs. Cunningham. and in a mad 
panic now, she flung on some lights and raced out into 
the foyer, her steps sounding hollowly. ; 

Fiction’s in shadow. I should have turned on the east- 
wing lights. The D's are over there by the cellar stairs 


just next to where the chain is supposed to keep people 


from going down below. 

‘That chain's of no use. 

She was hunting for Deighton, running her fingers 
over the spines when she heard the noise. 

Did I leave the door unlocked? 

Has Jenx come back? 

“Uncle Jenx, is that you?” she called in alarm, heard 
her voice echo in the vaulted rooms. 

And saw the silent books all round, saw Mrs. Galway 
standing there in the foyer. 

“Heather, what on earth are you doing?” 

No Miss MacDonald this time, no formality. Just 
Heather. ; 

In a rush she told the woman she'd forgotten to get 
a book for her landlady. Galway, in turn, had forgotten 
her glasses. 

She was friendly enough, said, “Well come along then. 
Hurry up. fll wait to see you're finished.” 

Heather had to check the book out. Only then did she 
see that the tile was An Expensive Place to Die. ° 

‘Together they left the building, Heather pausing to 


_ check the door. 


‘Under a streetlamp they parted, but before leaving 
Mrs. Galway said, “I didn’t know you had relatives living 
here.” 
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Heather clutched the two books to her breast, wouldn't 
let herself avoid looking at the woman. “I don't,” she 
replied, giving her a tired smile. 

“But f distinctly heard you call out. An uncle—Uncle 
Jenx, you said. Was he the man who gave you that book? 
It's not one of ours.” 

Her hazel eyes are darker now, dark and searching 
too. Why don’t you trust me, Mrs, Galway? I've stolen 
nothing from you. 

“You must be mistaken. I heard you at the door and 
I must have yelled something unintelligible. 

“You frightened me, Mrs. Galway. That's all. I really 
don't know what I said. It could have been anything I 
guess. : 

“I feel so tired. Rather ill. | hope I'm not catching 
something, 

“Goodnight.” 

Her dark eyes soften, she looks at me with sympathy 
now, with concern. 

“Do take care, Heather. Go home and have a hot bath. 
‘That always used to help. 

“Pl see you in the morning. 

ee * * 
Heather walks by the house. She sees the lamp in the 
window, the skylight glowing in the roof above, and she 
knows he’s following her. 

Knows it and runs a bit, only to stop and look back at 
the window. 

Light etches the leaded bars, makes them a checker- 
board of oblong panes behind which, in shadow and 
relief, the plaster bust resides. Always it faces into the 
room and always she wonders who it is and what his 
expression must be. 

It’s only plaster. Some godawful statue. A dead relative 
perhaps. A loved one. Oh God, how grim can you get? 

Heather hurries on. She crosses Hunter’s Lane, looks 
down the long length of it—sees that only two of the 
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streetlamps cast their feeble rays over the pavement. 


Back of the warehouse, in the far distance, there is dark- 
ness. 

A lonely lane. . 

It’s so cold tonight. I wish I didn’t feel there was some- 
one following me. I wish I had my knife. 

Hearing steps that were not there—or were they7— 
Heather runs across Hunter's Lane and on down the 
street. At Windermere she turns, and slowing to a jog, 
she continues on under the lights, now this one, now 
that one. Schoolgirl run. Run faster and faster, your 


-tartan skirt and grey flannel blazer flying. 


A dog barks. Otherwise the street is empty. 

Running up the walk, searching for her kev, Heather 
trips and falls ... 

Screams once; cries out again and soon begins to grope 
about the ground, limping, for she’s skinned her knee. 

She finds Len Deighton’s book and doesn't care. At 
last she finds the other, holds it to her tear-stained cheek— 
kisses it and says a prayer. : a 

And gathering up her things, lets herself into the house, 
only to close the outer door and stand there in the light 
looking anxiously out at the street. 

Watching and waiting for’ him to pass. 


“Robin, where did you go last night? I saw you lock the 
coach house door but then, instead of coming in, you 
went round the front and disappeared. Did you take the 
bus some place?” 

It isn’t like you not to tell me. 

They were in the garden at the back of the house. 
| Angela was kneeling halfway up the flagstone steps, set- 
_ ting out annuals in the rockery. Robin had just come 
straight from his writing, his thoughts still churning. 

She knew it would take him time to settle down. Always 
it was like this. After a long, hard stint of several hours 
he’d be lost, neither quite in the real world, nor in the 
fictional one. 

Robin fixed his gaze on the viola jacknapes she was 
Setting out. With yellow petals, they had radiating splashes 
of dark velvety brown at the centre. “Those are nice,” 
he said absently. 

Dark velvet brown .. . 

He ran his eyes over the jean-tight swell of her seat, 
noted the checkered blue-and-white shirt, the short- 
_ cropped goldy blonde hair—hair that curled behind her 

ears 


Delicate ears, delicate lobes. No earrings there. A soft, 
| slim neck. Her breasts are pressed against the shirt. They 
swing as she works. Rhythmically. 

She’s oblivious to all around her; content in the si- 
lence—vulnerable because of her contentment. 

For an instant he felt his hands close about her slender 
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neck, felt the cords tighten, the fingers pinch, knew she 


was trying to cry out... 

Thought, that won't work. That doesn’t fit. No, damn 
it! 

“Robin, what's the matter? Darling, why are you star- 
ing at me like that?” 


His head jerked back, twisted sideways in panic. In — 
_ Sommers had wondered? 


alarm he spoke. “Nothing. Just thinking. Look, I’m sorry, 
Angela, did you ask me something?” 

He gave her a puzzled, agitated look, and in the sharp- 
ness of the early evening sun his haunted, grey blue eyes 
blinked myopically. “I wanted to know where you’d gone 
last night,” she said with mild reproof. “You didn’t get 
back until. well after eleven.” ‘ 

At once he was all concern. “Did I wake you?” 

She shook her head and smiled again—hid the worry 


that was in her and returned to her gardening. “Are you _ 


hungry?” she asked, not looking up. “You haven't eaten 
all day.” 

“Haven't I? My god, I forgot to eat.” 

Which wasn’t a comment to her but one to himself. 

Angela got to her feet, brushed her hands on her hips 
and went down the steps to stand there above him. “Look 


at me,” she said, and gazed into his eyes, winced at the 


pain that was hidden there and yet not hidden at all. 


“Is it going badly, darling?” she asked, laying her hands — 


on his shoulders. 


“I only wish it were,” he replied with a sadness that © 


frightened her. 


She tried to keep the tension from her voice, tried to — 


smile. “Just where were you last night?” 


For an instant he rebelled, gave her a hard look that _ 


said, Why don’t you mind your own damn business? 
Then he grinned sheepishly, and a little laughter lit his 
eyes. “Central Circulating. Caught the bus and took the 


subway downtown. You know how I hate driving right 


after work. 
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“Besides, the subway gives me time to think. I see 


_ things too, get fresh ideas. 


“I walked about a bit after it closed.” 
Robin walking alone—always walking and looking at 


_ the people. Studying things and thinking. 


Angela flinched. How often had she heard Robin say 
this very thing? How often had she wondered as Dickie 


Ideas like what, Robin? Some young woman on the 
loose and walking past a dark alley? Or was she sitting 
in a restaurant and you saw her through the window, 
the smoke making her appear prettier than she was? 

Unable to face him any longer, she went back to work. 


But now her fingers were trembling and he could see 


by the way she jabbed the trowel into the earth that she 
was upset. 

He sat down on the lowermost step, then on impulse 
turned and went up to kneel beside her, the spell broken 
at last, or so he thought. 

Gently he took one of the jacknapes, and though he 


tried not to study the dark velvet brown of its centre, he 
_ failed. He remembered some lines he had written earlier 
_ that day and then set aside. F 


Nubile and wanting to hurt him she lay there on 
the couch. Through the long shank of her chest- 
nut hair her slim fingers ran. Absently she looked 
at him. 

You want me, don’t you? she thought and held 
the thought to herself. 

One hand slid down over her thigh. The tips 
of her fingers lightly brushed the edge of the crinkly 
hairs then fled. : 


She eased herself down into the cushions, 
stretched a slender leg, clasped her thigh in sud- 
den rigidity, and wiggled a toe. 


“Its been over.an hour,” she said, yawning 
hugely. “I think I'd better go.” 


Angela smashed his thoughts. “I could have gone over 
to the local library for you. All you needed was to-ask.” 

“They wouldn't have had it.” 

“Had what?” 

“A book on gemstones—topaz, I had to look up some 
crap on topaz. 

“Besides, you know how much that old bitch bothers 
me.’ 

It had been years ae “Robin, you haven't been 
in that branch since we first moved here. ‘Hhat’s nearly 
twenty years. Don’t you think that’s carrying a grudge 
too far? 

“After all, Mrs. Galway was only trying to help.” 

“Bullshit. That woman's a menace. She tried to find 
out what I was writing. | know she did. 

“Pestered me—ime! Probably wanted a bloody credit 
line. 


“The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 


Mrs. Bernice Galway, Head Librarian. Branch Forty- 
two, etcetera etcetera. 


“Member of the National Council for Reading, the 


Lady’s Guild of St. James’ Anglican Church, the Board 


of St. J's Comely Girl's School. 

“Oh my, those pretty litte virgins digging into her 
precious books. 

“Past President of ... What the hell was it? Oh yes, 
the Circulating Librarian’s Benevolent Fund.” 

Angela was stunned by the hatred in him: stunned 
that he should have known and remembered all that 
data and yet never met the woman. Flinging the trowel 
down she turned to face him, then turned. back-and 
cnied, “Now look what you've made me do!” 

The trowel had neatly severed one of the jacknapes. 
had nipped it off at the stem, cleaved into the roots and 
pinned the golden petals to the earth. Angela remained 
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silently staring at the damage. Robin tensely watched 
her. 

The moment passed. 

“You're being cruel. For all you know or care that 
poor woman could be dead by now. 

“She isn’t, but the next time I’m in there I’m guirig to 
tell her who I am. 

“They have all your books. She's been a: good sup- 
porter.” 

“Like hell she has.” 

Angela ignored him. “I think I'll ask her over for tea.” 

He forced a laugh, then leaned back and stretched his 
lanky frame out over the steps, knew that things were 
getting to him, knew he'd have to stop himself before 
they got too far. “You look good in that outfit,” he said 
by way of apology. 

“And you look tired, Robin, you're absolutely ex- 
hausted. Darling, why can’t you sleep anymore? You 
can’t go on like this. Something's got to give. 

“Dickie says...” 

Oh dear. 

She turned away and tried to go back to her planting, 
but he sat up and slipped an arm about her. waist. 

“Dickie says what?” he asked, looking intently at her. 

“Nothing,” she lied. 

“Then why be so frightened? Angie. your lower lip’s 
quivering. Any second now you'll be weeping buckets. 

“What have you and Sommers been up to? Who's feed- 
ing who lies?” 

That did it. She pushed him away. 

“Robin, there are no lies, It’s just that Dickie and I... 
well, we were worried about you.” 

a | see.” 

“No you don’t. You don’t lie in there worrying like I 
do. You don’t wander around wondering if you're being 
noticed or just looked through, or being studied—stripped 
naked sometimes. 
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“Robin, you frighten me. I don’t know what it is but 
I'm frightened. 

“How can you think the things you do?” 

Realizing she had said too much, Angela choked back 
a sob, then buried her face in her hands—wept none too 
silently. I'm being stupid, sie Damn me apy ee for 
saying that! 

Robin touched her arm in compassion, but she pulled 


away, wouldn’ t look at him. “Angie, I don’t think mungs 


about you.” 
“Oh go away ; and leave me alone. Go on, I don’t care. 
It's silly of me. 
How can you think the things you do? 


He heard her voice as though she had just said the | 


words, he saw her kneeling there in profile before him. 


One sock had lost its elastic, and where the jeans had © 


drawn up, her calf was bare. 

Bobby socks and saddle shoes and looking younger 
every day. Her waist still slim, her hair still the same, 
not a touch of grey. 

How can you think the things you do? 


“Was Dickie feeding you that crap about how odd it 


is that I can write the stuff I do? Is that what's got you 


so upset? Did he ask you if my ideas were true—some — 


of them perhaps? 


“Ah yes, I see that he did. Torn from some fever- 7 


struck brain, no doubt. 


“They can’t all be from his imagination, can they? No ; 


one’s imagination is that good. 


“Christ when you haven't got much of an imagination — | 
you're bound to think something like that. You had lunch ~~ 


with him yesterday, didn’t you?” 


Stunned, Angela dropped her hands. In a ragged voice : 


she said, “He called you didn’t he?” 
Robin gave a chuckle that wasn’t funny. “I called him.” 
Dickie, you're a bastard. 
“Did he tell._you why I went to see him?” 
VES: 


a let the answer hang, let the ‘aie of the garden <a 


work its way. 


| — Unable to bear the silence any longer, Angela turned _ 
- to look at him. Always thin and gangly, he had lost weight. 
* Now his cheeks were-sunken, and the high, broad fore- 
head seemed to emphasize the haunted look he gave 
her, There were pouches under ses se dark circles | 
- round them too. 


How long had it been since ‘they'd gone out and done 


-something together, had a meal, seen a show or danced? 


Ages, that’s what it’s been. Ages. 


Robin, I no longer know you. You're fighting some- 


thing inside yourself and you won't tell me what it is, 


‘won't let me read what you’ve written. 


He was studying her so, watching every flicker of her 


_ eyes. “Darling, I’m confused—I’m being silly, I know I 
--am.- I only went to ask Dickie about you. 


“You’ve been: so silent these past weeks, so very with- 


_ drawn. I don’t think you realize this, but that book you're 
writing is killing you. 


“It’s killing us too, Robin. I want to help. Honestly I 


do: Won't you please tell me what’s bothering you?” 


Getting to his feet he took her by the hand and drew 
her up to stand beside him. “It’s nothing I can’t handle. 


~ Just leave it be. Let things settle themselves out. You 
__ know they always seem to. 


“You still worried about the neighbours?” he asked, 
pulling her close.” 
Angela felt his arms about her.-She shook her head, 


cried inwardly, I never said I was, then suggested with 


a faint, weak smile, “Let’s go inside.” 

And gathering strength with his parting, added, “You 
finish planting those. It'll do-you good. I'll run the bath.” 

Now she looked at him steadily, knowingly wanton . 
and loving the closeness it brought her to him. “Robin, 
I want my back scrubbed.” —_- 

He ducked fis head in deference and tipped a fore- 
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finger to his Saxon’s brow. “Yes, m’lady. I'll be but a 
moment.” 

It was a game they had often played, so long ago it 
seemed; he the servile gardener, she the lady of the 
manor house. 

Thirty minutes later he was still gardening. From their 
bedroom window Angela saw him carefully setting out 
the plants so as to please her. — : 

His hands were gende now, no inner rage or torment. 

Robin, I’m standing here in the window watching you. 
Dripping and cold—shivering. 

Come and take me to bed. I want you so 

Lingering over the last of the jacknapes, Robin brushed 
fingertips over the soft petals, then thoughtfully held 
the plant from him. is 

It was as though he was talking to it. ; 

From the open window she called down to him. 

_ Starded from his reverie, he guiltily answered, “I'll 
Just take a look at the doves, won’t be a minute. Shall I 
bring you some wine?” 

She had him to herself at last and she wasn’t happy. 
He was far too nervous, far too tense—leapt when she 
touched his back... . 

_Didn’t kiss her enough, made her rise, and fall, then 
rise again until, by sheer force of will, she banished him 


from her mind and came in a blinding rush ... came 


prematurely, only to realize that he hadn't come at all. 
“Sorry,” he murmured, then lay there so close and 
warm, yet frightened, it seemed. 
Feeling empty now, she waited, hoped his interest would 


quicken, but he seemed to be fighting something, to be 


resisting, and she wondered why. 
Was afraid to ask. 


* * * : 
He was sleeping soundly for once. Cradled in her bare 


arms he had snuggled his face between warm breasts 
that were so soft. 
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~ Somehow she had to calm him down, had to get him. 


to stop taking his writing so seriously. : 

Yet in spite of her mothering instincts, Angela was 
driven to think of other things. 
__ I'm jealous I know. He’s drawn so much to his work — 


it’s as though he had.a mistress—couldn’t leave heralone. 


and did all sorts of things for her. 
’ And not for me. : 

I wonder where he really went last night? I think I'd 
better call Central and ask that reference clerk if Robin ~ 
was In. 5 

No I can’t do that. I mustn’t. They'd only think I was 


" suspicious, that he was up to no good and running around. 


Besides, it wouldn’t be loyal of me. Anyway, Robin was 


- probably just doing what he said he was, walking around 
‘in a daze, pounding the streets, watching the people and 


thinking.. : 
Dickie would tell Robin I'd broken faith.and gone to. 
see him. eh : 
Dickie, I hate you for it. : 
I know how you would have put it. You’d have said, 
“Saw Angela yesterday, Had lunch together.” 
Then you'd have told him that it was me who was 


worried, not yourself. “I tried to tell her there was noth- 


‘ing to it, Robin, but you know how women are. 

“She was worried about the book—said you wouldn’t 
let her read a scrap of it. Probably just as well. How’s it 
going? Still as good as ever?” 

~ Robin wouldn't have answered. fo 

But why did he call Dickie? When did he call? Did he 
come in here looking for me and find I'd gone off some- 


where? ; 


‘Were you worried, Robin? Were you maybe just a little 
bit jealous when you found out that it was Dickie I was 
seeing? Or did you just need meas you need me now? ~ 

Why won’t you let me see what you're writing? It can’t 
be that secret. 

— Or is it that you think I won't understand? 
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Understand what, Robin? Have you gone too far this 
time? Or is it that you know F'll see myself in your book? 

Unable to find the answers. unable now not to mother 
him, Angela held Robin closely. 

Her thoughts drifted. For 4 while she dozed, only to 
awaken with a start as she felt Robin's outstretched hand 
grasp her firmly by the seat—dig: his fingers in. a rigid 
claw. 

He shuddered once—cried out a name that wasn't 
hers—and spent himself quickly. 

Trembling with rage she knew was unjust, Angela lay 
there wondering what to do. It was as though the woman 
of his dreams had been real. 


* * * 


Heather was flushed with excitement. Lightly she bounced 
down the steps into the sunroom that lay off the back 
of the house. Radiant with success, satiated too, she no 
longer cared if Mrs. Cunningham knew she had worn a 
very sexy dress. 

It had all worked so smoothly. Like silk. Not a hitch. 


“I’m sorry I’m late,” she said and flopped down onto — 


a chais. With her knees spread wide, she leaned over 
and, tired now, dangled her high heels from one hand. 
Swung them back and forth. “I’ve had a super day,” she 
confided. 

Mrs. Cunningham was sitting in a corner, alone with 
her dinner uneaten and the moths batting about the 
window trying to get at the lamp. The chair she sat in 
was wicker, with a high, hooped back, full arms and squat 
legs. Striped yellow-and-white cushions and padding made 
it comfortable. 

Heather noticed the grey tweed suit, and at first she 
thought Mrs. Cunningham had been out herself, to the 
dentist perhaps. 

But no, she’d have told me that. 

How formal she looks. How very angry and hurt. That 
suit’s never been worn in years. 


ee ete ee ht eennanas 
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“I’ve brought you something from that French bakery. 
It’s one of those logs—you know, a thin, chocolate cake 
rolled, with a-creamy chocolate mousse inside. 
~ “Tt looked so good. I hope you like it.” 

There was still no response, the old woman looking 
at the vivacious child in harlot’s clothing as though she 
had sinned and broken her mother’s heart. 

Heather tried again. “Could I get you a piece—just a 
smidgen?” 

“I’m not hungry,” she replied stiffly. 

Out of sorts. Definitely out of sorts. Something’s hap- 
pened. I knew I should have gone in to see her last night 
like I said I would. 

Only I was too frightened. I thought it would show 
and she’d start asking questions | couldn’t answer. 

Like, What’s that book you're reading? Or, Was some- 
one following you? : 

You know I don’t like it when you walk home in the 
dark. : = 

“Did Mrs. Galway call?” asked Heather, serious now. 

The grey blue misty eyes turned away. “No.” 

It.could be a lie. She let it go. “Look, let me warm that 
up for you. I’m famished. I had this fantastic lunch— 


‘shrimps sautéed with shallots, sweet pimento and to- 


matoes, origano and thyme. A little rosemary too, I think, 
just a touch. = : 

“Mmm, it was delicious. There was wine, chilled and 
very good. A Chateau Larrivet Haut Brion. _ 

“Then a sherbet for dessert, whipped lime with finely 
grated rind on top and some little waffer biscuits, mocha 
and very thin. : Ss 

“Espresso coffee too. Oh, and a lobster salad first.” 

He was very Spanish—a Brazilian perhaps, though it's 
often so hard to tell with men. 

Nothing seemed to please the old woman who re- 
mained stiff and unyielding. “How can you possibly be 
famished?” she asked. 

Heather was alarmed by the sarcasm, but to cover her 
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own feelings she laughed nervously and said, “Oh that 
was ages ago. Anyway I probably stretched my stomach. 

Do you like my new dress7” 

She stood up and whirled around, gave her landlady 
the full view. } 

“1 think it’s a shocking dress,” said Mrs. Cunningham 
indignantly. “For a girl of your age to wear a thing like 
that to a job interview is beyond me. 

“You should have come Lo see me last night. Pd have 
told you what to wear.” 

“Look, please don't be angry with me. ‘Things have 
changed since your day, Mrs. Cunninghain. Besides, the 
dress isn’t indecent. 'd never wear anything that was. 

“Its lovely material. So light and airy—organdy, [ think, 
but they call it a Challise voile. 1 feel like Pm floating 
when I wear it. 

“I wore your ring, see?” She held out her hand. “They 
thought it was beautiful.” 

‘They eyed it closely, oh yes they did. It added that 
extra touch of class. All of them like a touch of class. 

Anyway, the Spaniard noticed the ring, and he fed 
me well—treated me like a lady, made me feel... feel 
so good about myself, my body. 

1 know IT shouldn't have let his chauffeur drive me 
across town to Alexandros’ penthouse, but well... why 
not It was gracious of him. | needn't worry about it. 

Heather leaned over and took up the tray with its ice 
cold mutton chop, neat pile of garden-green peas and 
white, flowery potatoes. Another frozen dinner. 

No wonder she feels so lonely. 

“Did youstart the Deighton book I brought you? [left 
iton the hall table.” 

There was no response, only a wan, sad Jook. The 
woman was so close to tears now that Heather quickly 
set the tray aside, and sitting on the floor by the chair, 
she gathered her dress about her legs. 

“What's the matter, Mrs. Cunningham? Have I done 
something wrong?” Se 
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‘The ancient shoulders slumped in defeat. Mrs. Cun~ 
ninghams thin lips curled into a faint smile and a light 
came into her eyes at last. “I didn't think vou'd come 
home.” she confessed. “I was certain you had gone from 
me. 

“That's why I wore my suit.” 

‘fenderly Heather said. “You were thinking I w as 
Wendy, weren't you?” 

“Yes. Pm sorry, dear. It's just that... that you véaniee 
me so much of her. I dust can't help myself. ‘Tve Habe 
it too long.” 

Heather patted her trembling hand. ° ‘Look, why don't 
I fix us an omelette, or some asparagus on toast? 

“Would that suit? Pil make us a cheese sauce, then we 


can have a slice of the cake I brought. Okay?" 


‘That would do nicely. “I'll just go and change, won't 
be a minute.” 

‘The crisis over, Heather fled to her room. Wendy's 
portrait was there where it had alwaysheen. Heather's 
comb and brush, her perfume and other things were 
neatly arranged on the bureau before the mirror. 
~ But as she took off the ring and set it carefully on the — 
bureau she saw that the corner of a blouse had been 
caught im the upper drawer. 

And working quickly. her fingers fled from drawer to- 
drawer until, crouching down, Heather drew the last 
one open. ; 

Under a stack of sweaters, right at the back at the 
drawer, there was a photograph framed in silver, 

She took it out with wembling fingers and looked at 
the young man standing there. He was tall and fair, with 
rawboned cheeks and such good looks it was hard to tell. 

Beside him Heather stood in her wedding gown, with 
a big bouquet of flowers in her hands. © 

What promises then, what apes and dreams. All 


smashed. 


I should have thrown that thing out long ago. I should 
never have kept it. 
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There were several pictures of a child, the last, a girl 
of five. Heather hesitated, then put the pictures away. 

Now she went carefully over the room, leaving it to 
the end because of all the things there, she was worried 
the most about it, 

But the book Jenx had given her was still in its hiding 
place, taped to the back of the headboard. And though 
Mrs. Cunningham had gone through everything and 
Heather was badly shaken, still she was confident that 
much had been left unseen and that she could talk her 
way out of things. 

Lie a little if I have to. 

Slowly, methodically she began to undress. Wendy 
watched her all the time, saw her hang up the white 
dress, slip off the other things and climb into her pa- 
jamas. Then, very businesslike and purposeful, Heather 
took her dressing gown off the peg. Wrapping it around 
herself, she went back downstairs to face the old woman. 

* * * 


“Why didn’t you tell me you'd been married and had a 
child?” 

“I couldn't. Besides, it’s none of your business.” 

“But, my dear, you mustn't be angry with me. I was 
only putting away your laundry. The pictures were there, 
staring me in the face.” 

Heather let the lie go and didn’t challenge her. “He’s 
dead,” she said, outrage seething just below the surface. 

Prying old bitch, you had no business spying on me. 
I'd never have stolen anything from you. Never! 

“Tm sorry, ” said Mrs. Cunningham with feeling. “Was 
it sudden?” 

“Was what sudden?” flashed Heather, her brown eyes 
hard and unyielding. 

“Why his death, what else?” 

They were in the kitchen now, Heather trying des- 
perately to remain calm and not start shouting. She left 
off preparing the asparagus and turned to face the old 
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woman. “He killed himself, if that’s what you're worried 
about.” 

The knife shook in her hand. : 

There were the customary platitudes but none of these 
would have made any difference to Heather. 

“And the child?” prodded Mrs. Cunningham, wanting 
to know, yet concerned that having offended the girl 
she really would lose her. 

Heather was vicious. “I put her out for adoption.” 

I didn't want her. I told myself over and over again 


~ that I didn’t want her. 


Yet I did. I do—God help me, Jessica, | do want you. 

“Were there no relations to take her?” asked the old 
woman. 

“Nol bes — 

Why not the truth for once? 

“Yes there were. Yes, yes, a thousand times. But I 
wouldn’t let them have her. She was mine to do with as 
I wished. Mine, do you hear?” 

Got to get hold of myself. Got to stop it now before 
she hates me, before I’ve lost this place to hide, lost 
everything. 

Heather flung the knife into the sink and crossed to 
the breakfast table. Then she sat down opposite Mrs. 
Cunningham, 

How can I possibly tell her? How can she possibly 
understand? 

She'll never understand. 

“Let's have a cup of tea,” soothed Mrs. Cunningham. 


- “Wendy, don’t cry. There, there, you just sit. I'll make 


tea.” 
Wendy. 
I’m not your daughter, Mrs, Cunningham. I’m not 
even who I say I am. I’m Marnie Van Loon. 
Heather decided to tell her just a little, enough to get 
by. 
"He was very kind and gentle, and I loved him with 
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all my heart and soul. But you see, he didn’t love me— 
not in the same way.” : 
She became bitter. “No, he went with young boys. And 
when I found this out, Lleft him—took Jessica with me.” 
The tea was dark, with a swirling mist rising over a 
cluster of tiny bubbles. - 
Money, they used to mean, lots of money coming your 
way. 
“That's when he hung himself,” she confessed at last. 
“Killed himself and laid the whole blame on me because 
~he knew I'd never leave Jessica with his mom and dad 
even though they begged me to do so.” 
I think I’ve been running ever since. 
No, that’s not quite true—and he knew it too. I was 
running when we met. I thought he was my. one big 


escape. L think I wanted to escape so desperately I didn’t 


look too closely, ignored the little telltale signs. 
And so got caught. 
I mustn’t get caught again. | 


* * * 


Moonlight flooded the garden and washed over the sum- 


_ mer house steps to leave the floor in darkness. From 


somewhere along the gardens a dog barked, but oth- 
erwise there was only the wind softly sighing in the pines. 

It was one o'clock and so cold Heather shivered in the 
thin cotton pajamas she wore. 

Quietly she closed the back door—waited to hear the 
latch click home. 

Then she was moving swiftly down through the gar- 


den, flitting’ from bush to bush so as to avoid the moon-. 


light. 


__ When she reached the fishpond she paused in the — 
shadow of a large clump of cedar. Listening attentively, — 


she could hear only the gentle sound of trickling, gur- 
gling water. 
I know he’s there, waiting for me. 
But though she searched the summer house and all 
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along the fence by the edge of the park, she could discern 
no one, no shadowed figure waiting there, no sign of a 
light or sound of a snapping twig. 

Cautiously she stepped out, and when she reached the 
summer house, she moved round into the deeper dark- 
ness behind it, didn’t take the steps, avoided them—_ 
stood instead among damp dead leaves that were soaked 
with dew. 

And smelled the faint, sweet aroma of that special — 
blend of pipe tobaccos, Dutch and very aromatic; knew 
that he had been waiting for her all along. 

She'd have to tell him all about the day—he wouldn't 
let her go until she did. Each detail must be heard and 
savoured till she was shivering so hard her teeth chat--— 


tered and she wished she had worn her slippers. 


Only slippers would have made a noise in the house. 


~ Bare feet were far better, she knew. 


Mrs. Cunningham wouldn’t have heard. 
I’m not so sure, not anymore. She worries me now. I 
shouldn’t have told her anything. She had no right to 


Heather gave him what he had come for. Jenx said 
he would wait until she went inside. 

Then he, too, disappeared into the night, and the 
garden returned to silence as the pale moon drifted over- 
head. 


* * * 
The writing was going quickly now, and Robin gave him- 
self to it with all the anxiety of a man on the brink of 
discovery. 


I have the image of her now, it holds me. 
- She is seen through a stand of birches whose 
trunks are curled with paper bark that is chalk 
white and streaked with black. 
Old bark, frayed. And new bark—bark that has. 
been stripped away in rings that are pinkish red. 
Names cut in the trunks. Initials: W.C. 1958. 


That's so long ago the fetters are black. Why co 


Plook at thenrand notat her?Is there seme con-. 


nection or is it just that Lam afraid to see so much 
of her? 


Young woman in a pale yellow dress, a gaily: 


patterned print, frilly and light. Sleeveless, so that 
her-bare arms show. 


A grassy glade whose sear dead stalks stand tall ~ 
above the vibrant green that crowds the legs of 


her camp stool and hides her sandalled feet. 

Hides not the slender curves of her seat, the 
slim waist that is gathered by a linked silver belt 
which is very old—an antique, but so Highly pol- 
ished she knows it will leave no. mark upon the 
dress. 

Her back is’supple yet straight, her shoulders 
square and proud—a proudness hidden even from 
herself, | think. 

I know so much about you now, 

Oblivious to everything else. she diligendy works 
in the quiet afternoon peace and solitude. ‘The 


pallet she clutches in her left hand is a mass of 


colours: orbs of Prussian blue next plum red, vi- 
olet, verdant green, golden yellow... . 

White. Chalk white. 

A base colour. 

Gobs of every colour but those she mixes with 
such care, the floppy, woven sunhat tilting now 
down toward the pallet, now up at the canvas, her 
slender arm stretched out so thatthe sun touches 
the silken hairs and shines among them giving the 
skin a delicately darkened hue. 

Copper and gold. Bronze—yes. a bronzy dark- 
ness that hints of Italy or of Spanish blood some- 
where, an ancestry she does not know. 

What is it she is painting? Dogtooth violets in a 
marshy glade, with jacks on high in the shade 
beyond and clumps of trilliums in the sun. 
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Oak leaves too—litters of them, curled. and 
brown, so brown they look baked. 

Forcing flowers, growing with spring’s incessant 
urge. 

She stops to rest.a while, carefully lays the brush 
down on the easel, then sets the pallet on the paint 
box by her side. 

At first she studies the painting, is not satisfied 
and takes off her sunhat—flings it on the ground 
and stands up with her hands working absently 
in a terpéntined rag. 

Now the sunlight touches her hair and she gives 
herself to the sun—looks at her hands, is satisfied 
that they are clean, doesn’t really care—and pulls 
the ribbon away, lets that lustrous mass cascade 
about her shoulders. 

Rich chestnut hair, glossy and dark against the 
pale yellow of her dress ... 

God but he wanted her so. 


Alone in the coach house at his desk, Robin Morris 
lay down his pen and pressed thumb and forefinger 
against tired, ured eyes. 

‘There must be something I can do. I’ve tried to warn 
her that she’s in danger; I’ve tried to let her see the 
truth, though that must always remain veiled .. . 

Veiled even to myself, though I think I know what 
will happen. 

Only one light glowed at a corner of the desk. All the 
rest of the coach house was in semi-darkness, but the 
coolness of the night came through the louvered shutters 
in the tower. And he knew that if he stood beneath it 
he'd catch the faint glimmer of the moon, or see a single 
star perhaps. 

Robin pulled the high collared curling sweater about 
his neck, shivered once, then, still drifting in his mind, 
went over to the fireplace and struck a match. 

Flames soon licked through the kindling—little ones 
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that grew and grew until the firelight reflected from his 
eyes and made them appear more empty than they were. 

Lost in thought, he stirred the fire—used the poker 
to lift a branch toward some mothering flame. Then he 
sat back on the hearth, drew his bony-knees up and 
rested his chin on them. 

I can’t let her die. I can’t! She’s had too much sadness 
in her life, has felt and remembered joy, deserves to be 
free in spite of all her failings. : 


Is basically kind and good, wouldn't want to be cared _ 


_for, would rebel at the very thought and fight it too. 


Shadows flickered over the rumpled corduroy jacket, 


teasing here and teasing there until he remembered a 


_. quatrain written long ago, one translated from the Per- 
sian of the twelfth century-poet Omar Khayyam. A warn- — 


ing to all writers, it said: 


‘The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 


Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all-thy Tears wash out a Word of it.’ 


In the silence of his lonely castle, with the firelight 
flickering over him, Robin Morris: cursed himself for 
ever having started this story,-cursed himself until he 
_ wept and couldn't stop himself from doing so. 

Things had finally caught up with him. 


» * * 


Angela found him lying there in the morning, his face 
grey like the powdery wood ashes that had blown over 
his trousers. é 

_ One arm rested under his head, the other was folded 

limply over a hip. Both hands were on the hearth tiles. 
~ Sunlight streamed through the circular windows that 
were set high in the walls. It filtered through the lou- 


vered tower above and Cast pale slats across the floor by. 


Robin’s desk that was so huge and cluttered. 


~ soon she’s asking, What's this? I’ve read it al 
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Silently she crosses the floor. In the soft, dust-hazed 
light she treads with care and stealth, knowing as she 
does so that she is breaking a trust that is sacred. 

. Each tennis-shoed foot is placed in midboard to lessen 
the chance of a noise. Frequently she throws little glances 
over her shoulder to the still sleeping form. 

I musn’t let him catch me here. 

She sits down in the worn, captain’s chair—just stops 
herself from drawing it in close to the desk. 

Her face is somewhat thin and boyish, finely boned 
but with a hardness, a strength of character that shows 
in so many ways. . . the firmness of her jaw as she lowers 
her head to read; the way the sunlight touches the colour 
in her cheeks or etches a nose that is not hawklike and 
yet, in secret is. 

Azure blue eyes with fair, fair lashes and brows. Frec- 
kles over the bridge of her nose, light angel hairs above 
lips that are naturally red and sensuous sometimes, but 
pensive now in concentration as she begins to read ... 
the fine, dark script that will today be typed in double 
space on eight-and-a-half by eleven sheets. 

Page, what is it? Seventy-six. That’s not very much. 

She hunts for the typescript—sees it stacked neatly in 
front of the old Underwood that is never covered, never 
repaired except by Robin himself from skeletons of three 
others that lie on a shelf against the far wall, their guts 
spilled across the boards. 

He could have anything he wants. He really doesn’t 
need to be such a spendthrift. 

Angela leans over to stealthily pluck the topmost page 


of the typescript. Quickly she begins to read, for it is 


best she pick up the story where it left off yesterday. — 
Then the handwritten pages will mean so much more. 
Excitement flows in her veins, pulses 2 Pe. but 
before. He 

hasn't piled the manuscript here—has used this one to 
hide the one he’s really working on. 
Robin, where is it? Damn you anyway. 


eT 


Frantic now, she begins to hunt. There are a thousand 


_ places he could hide it and she must go into everyone 
of them. 

cage drawers in anger. Feeling robbed of the 
trust he had always placed in her. 

Robin, you knew I'd come looking for it. Robin, you 
don’t trust me anymore! 

She looked up to see him stirring. 

Unable to straighten things, she let them go; unable 
now to escape, she hesitated then fled trembling to kneel 
beside him . . . placed an uncertain hand on his shoulder 
and gently shook him. 

“Darling, it’s after ten,” she whispered and hoped her 
voice sounded normal. 

He shook his head, sat up and stretched—gave her a 
smile she wasn’t confident of—and asked if she’d brought 
him a cup of coffee. 

Grateful of the reprieve he had deliberately given her, 
Angela fled to get it. 

He wasn’t asleep. I know he was faking. He wanted 
me to see a supposed manuscript, one of his other books, 
thinking I wouldn’t remember the lines. 

Well I did, Robin. I’ve read everything you've ever 
written. It isn’t like you not to let me read your latest 
book. Always you’ve trusted me before—valued my opin- 
ions and waited impatiently for them. 

Robin, how can you think the things you do? 


= * * * 


On Sunday Heather took her paint box and easel down 
into the park. She found a quiet glade well off the beaten 
track. It was warm, and it was peaceful. 

She became totally absorbed in her work. 


The feeling of being watched came to her in little ways. 
At first Heather ignored its niggling tendrils, but grad- 
ually as the day grew and her canvas filled, the quiet of - 
that lonely glade, the solitude, began to work against her » 
even though it had been these very qualities that had» 


_ made her seek the place out. 


Asilent, forgotten hollow, it lay among forested slopes — 
that led down through a copse of paperbark birches to 
a grassy swale in which ran tiny, bubbling spring. There 


were masses of dogtooth violets in the hollow, a carpet 


of bright yellow against the green; the blue, blue water 
trickling and finding its way. There were trilliums in the 
background—scads of them on the slopes beneath red 


oaks that stood tall and majestically—isolated Jack-in-the- 


pulpits too. . : 
iat somewhere distant came the cries of running 
children. A dog added his barking, and for an instant 
Heather imagined the creature with its tongue hanging 
out as it chased after the children. 
- Then the image left her, for suddenly the trilliums 
bent and waved in a chance breeze. 

The little wind passed on and it rustled the curly bark 
of the birches that stood behind her. ee 

Tensing, she waited—listened hard this time, strained 
to hear footsteps. Trembling ever so lightly, she set the 
brush down and turned, with pallet in hand, to look 
back up the slope in among the birches. 

‘Why can’t people be decent? Why can’t men just leave 
women alone? ae 
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Some pervert probably. Some jerk getting his kicks by 
spying on me. : 

Angry now, frightened too, she searched the slope, 
sought out each litle dip and rock, each place someone 
could hide. 

There was no one—no movement at all, just birch trees 
whose tall trunks were chalk white and streaked with 
black; trunks whose bark was curled and ragged; trunks 
where pruned branches had left black eves with curved, 
V-shaped eyebrows—eyes that watched her and made 
her avoid them. 

This is silly of me. 

She began to study the birches. Soon she saw where 
- the bark had been pulled away, for the damage had left 
rings that were a dusky pinkish brown, a brown in which 
were set streams of islands, dashes of them, a code. Yes, 
some sort of Morse code. Are those trees trying to tell 
me something? 

The rings appeared at different levels. Now three feet 
and toddling still; now five and concentrating too; now 
six, six-and-a-half, and seven even though. there was a 
sign that said Please Don't in bold, black letters. Yet a 
random selection of trees had been chosen so that the 
copse appeared clean and birchbark white in spite of the 
desecration. Twenty or so trees, each spaced a few feet 
from the others, smooth, flaxen grass growing betwee 
them, 

Absently working the terpentined rag in her hands, 
Heather strolled in among the birches. There she paused 
to look up at the new leaves. They were little, pointed 
leaves that stained glass filtered the sun which warmed 
her face and made her squint so that she saw the outlines 
of the leaves etched darkly against the brilliant sky. 

I could be in Norway or Finland now. 

These trees are strong, and I love the dusty feel of 
their chalky bark. And I, too, pluck ata curl, tiny though 
it is. And I pull it—watch fascinated as the outer bark 
peels away from the inner. : 


. This copse, that glade, are a very private, very.secret 
place. They stir my thoughts to fantasy, but it’s really 
the trees that do that. , : 
Why is it that I feel this way? What is it about this 
place that frightens me? I’ve never been here before, 
and yet I feel as though I have. Sits 
She gave a self-mocking laugh. It’s the aftermath. of 


2 Friday's business. It usually takes two days to hit me, 


especially if I have to work the next day. That always 
helps to take my mind off things. 
A case of the jitters I guess. Relief that it’s over unul 


the next time; gladness too, that everything went so well. 


Almost too well. . eee 
Heather swallowed-hard at the thought, and her eyes 


“moistened in anxiety. 


Too well... 
Too smoothly. 
. No that can’t be. It’s only Mrs. Cunningham and her 
looking at me that way this. morning. 


~ _ Or is ‘it Mrs. Galway, and worrying about what she 


really thinks? 
For she knows more than she’s letting on. Oh yes, a 

whole lot more. I’m going to have to watch myself. 
Suddenly feeling depressed, Heather took off her floppy 

sunhat and sat down among the birches, leaned her back 


against ‘a trunk. From where she sat she could see her 
"painting, but she saw it through a screen of chalk-white 


trunks and these served to emphasize the art. A riotous 
blend of splotches and bold strokes, the painting was 
somewhat modernistic though she wasn’t of that school 
and would have said so instantly. 

That really isn’t very good. I'm used to water colours. 
-They’re so much cleaner, so ‘much easier to work with 
once you know how .... Se 


- As I do, and did, and used to sell my sketches. Only 
now I daren’t. So I’m trying to switch to oils, to hide 
‘| _ even in these, only it isn’t working. Damn! : 
+} Heather balled the rag in disgust and tossed it toward 
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the easel. She was on the point of quitting, of starting © 


anew another day, when her eyes, trained for detail, fled 

from trunk to trunk, a diversion, something—any- 

_ thing—to take her mind off things and recapture that 
feeling she had had while painting. 

There were several sets of initials—a lover or two, a 
quiet, secluded interlude that made Heather somehow 
angry at the thought. Of these, one set of initials was far 
darker than the others. 

They were black letters incised in chalk white, but the 
carving was good, the letters true and unlike the crude- 
ness of the others. Yes, meticulously carved—done with 


a good, sharp knife. Done in secret too. Perhaps in the _ 


early mornin 
At shoulder height—man height, or woman. I don’t 


know why I should think men are the only ones to carve ~ 


initials. 

Hidden foi the glade, and from the path above— 
from the bowl of that beech up there. 

For a moment she concentrated on the beech and 
wondered if someone wasn’t behind it. 


Heather felt the softness of the grass beneath her. Idly ; 
her fingers plucked at it as though the flaxen smoothness /_ 


had some special meaning—a bed, a lover’s bed perhaps? 

She flicked her eyes to the beech above, then: quickly 
scrambled to her feet. Brushing her hands on her skirt, 
she remembered the paint that might still be on them 
and looked ruefully down at her dress, turning first this 
way. and then that. 

Now she approached the tree, and standing there with 
the sounds of children running nearer in the distance 
now, she reached out and timidly touched the letters. 


W.C. 1958. Nothing 'else, no heart or arrow, no mating —— 


set of initials, no loves T.G. or YB. G. or whatever. Only 
W.C. 1958. 
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Wendy, why are your initials here on this tree? Why, 


are they carved so high? * 


Ina forgotten Copse so secret that even Sunday: shel- - 


lions haven’t found. it yet. No Boy Scout hikers today. 
No orienteering. 


‘Heather turned suddenly to look up through the trees 


toward the top of the vale. Standing there in a row with 
a little Scotty dog beside them, were three children: two 


~ girls of ten or so, and a boy_a little bit pence She 
_ waved and they disappeared in a flash. 


Heather smiled whimsically, and for a moment her 


- heart went with the children and they made the glade, 


_ the copse seem so much less lonely than it was. 


Wendy Cunningham. W.C. 1958. A record. A memory 
perhaps. 
How old had she been? Where did she go? What really 
happened to her? Mrs. Cunningham never says. She 
rarely speaks of that time, of the reasons for it. 


Only says, | thought you wouldn't come back; looks _ 


at me as she did today. 
Does she know of these initials? Are they really Wen- 


_dy’s or is it just me wondering about Jessica and thinking 


how much she must look like Wendy used to look? 
‘That portrait in my room; that’s why I’m drawn to it, 
why I 


| Wendy in the house, at least not’one that’s on view. 


Delicately Heather traced the letters as though, in — 


touching them, some message would come to her. 


Maybe there’s an album, Yes, there must be; there ought 
to be. I wonder where she keeps it? 
Wendy at ten or eleven; Wendy going some place and 


_in a hurry. Excited yet worried too. A secret—going 
_some place secret. Not to school. 


Caught in the artist’s eye. Living as she was then, not 
now. : 

Did you come e here, Wendy? Is this where you were 
going? Is this where ... it happened? 

‘Heather cringed at ‘the thought of the child being 


... FE talk to it. There isn’t another picture of | 


a 


attacked here in the park, of her screams which must ~ 
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have rent the air. She shook her head, said, No, nothing 
like that could have happened. 

Or could it? 

The old woman never says. 

Heather’s hand fell, and she slid it down the long 


shank of the trunk past split curls and ripped rings of : 


bark—let her fingers.linger on-its flank, a caress. And 
for a moment, deep in thought and struggling with her- 


self, she felt again the stillness of the place, the quietude, © 


the privacy that was not quite private because one never 
knew when it would be broken. Only hoped and watched, 
and hurried—stole time. 

Wendy, were you molested? Were you killed because 
you'd tell? 

I can’t get involved. I can't! 

As though to banish such thoughts Heather stepped 
out, and the soft yellow gossamer of her dress swayed 
gently as she stooped to retrieve the rag and then walked 
on down through the trees to stand there looking crit- 
ically at her painting. 

Sunlight glistened off the filigreed silver of her belt, 
off the tea-bell mesh of flattened silver oblongs that had 
been forged and beaten, linked, burnished and polished 
years before she had come into this world. 

Wendy. ’ 


Those jacks aren’t right. The green’s not lightenough, _ 
not stern enough either—the expressions’s just not stern — 
enough. I haven't got the delicate greens in there either, — 
those slender shafts that run up the sides of the pulpits..— 

That finishes it. I’m going back to water colours and ~ 


to hell with them. Why should I have to punish myself 
this way? 
Having smashed the afternoon's peace, she began to 


take down her canvas, was going to strip it off the frame — 


and start again. But Heather couldn’t do that—she was 
too practical, and her practicality won out. 


I'll study it later, see where | went wrong. Maybe some- 4 
thing can be salvaged. I'll look at it in a different light. — 


~ 
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Yes, the light’s changed since I started. The sun’s moved 
and made the yellow’s sharper than I have them, the 
greens lighter where the sun now intrudes the shade. 


_ -That’s why my green isn’t right. : 


Lighting is so important. It can make all the difference 


in the world. Both Alexandros .and the Spaniard wanted 
a north light, only he wasn’t a Spaniard, I think. A Bra- 
zilian. Yes, I’m sure he was from Brazil. ~ a 

“The light it has got to be right.” He knew. 

Arid I wouldn't have seen Wendy’s initials if the light 
hadn't been breaking through the new leaves and slash- 
ing down the trunks. And I hadn’t been stupid enough 
to have sat there. re 

I’ve got to stop thinking this way. I’ve got to. Leave 
me alone, damn you: ; 

& Bee please don’t! Wendy, don’t be offended. I need 
you.!l... ae 

I need you Jessica. I could have taught you to paint 
with water colours. The two of us could have had a little 
picnic here, you could have had your own easel and ° 
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mommy would have let you get paint all over yourself 


and not cared because she would have ... have loved . 


“you so. 
__~ Those three children in the garden playing tea party, 
me clinging to the fence watching them in secret, know- 


ing I shouldn’t be there. One is so very fair, -but one is 
more beautiful even, more lovely in every way. 

Only her name’s not Jessica! It can’t be her. I've got 
to stop torturing myself. What I did was best for her and 


__ for me and that’s all there is to it. 


_ Yes, I've got to stop thinking about her like this; got. 
to stop walking down that lane in hopes that I'll hear 
them playing; got to stop worrying about what’s hap- 
pened to her. wet 

Pll be in trouble if I don't. - * 


“ 


Again she looked up toward the beech, and again she 


_ felt she was being watched. 
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The bow! of the beech was solidly behind him, and from _ 


where he huddled on the ground with his back to the 
tree, Robin Morris knew she couldn’t possibly see him. 


Yet even as he smiled triumphantly, the successful spy, — 
his mind rebelled and inwardly he cried. It must be her! _ 


Jesus Christ I can’t understand it. How the hell could I 
know she would choose this day to come here? 


How the hell could she be real? She can’t be real. It | 


can’t be her. i 
But it must be. 


She was standing there at her easel, not sitting as I~ 


had imagined, but an artist all the same. 


There were other things too, but Robin set these aside — 


as a man does unpleasant things—let the memory of her _ 


flood him, though he feared it in some sort of wild, 
' uncomprehending way. 

I saw the sketch she was doing, the box of paints open 
on the grass beside her, the way she stooped to gently 
squeeze the tubes of paint onto the pallet. 

The way she mixed the colours, now this one, now a 
_ touch of that—doing so with ... with a boldness she 
knew wasn’t right. Yes, that’s it! I knew there was some- 
thing wrong about the way she was painting. She isn’t 
used to oils! 

Of course. 


As-quickly as it had come the excitement left him. At — 


first it was replaced by a weary sadness, but as he talked 
about her more, an underlying sense of feverishness 
crept back in and wouldn't go away. 

I saw so many little things. Your hair was the same, 
tied with a dark brown velvet ribbon. And when you 
went among the birches, you strolled as a lover strolls, 
casually. 

I thought you were going to pull the bow out of your 
hair when you tossed your sunhat on the ground. I think 


ss 


poe aie at aed tie et mde em tee tes 


you were going to, only you were tired then, I could tell. — 


And when you leaned against that birch and let your — 
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head tilt back a moment, I knew you were thinking of — 


something other than painting. 


Your dress was the same soft yellow I'd imagined: a 


dress so light and airy it floated about your legs and 
clung to your thighs when you sat down; a sleeveless 


dress that showed your graceful arms, showed the fine» 


lines of you too. 

You were like a child at times, gazing through the 
leaves to catch the filtering sunlight. You were like a 
woman too, one who was desperately in need. I felt it— 


_ felt it so strongly. I think you knew someone was watch- 


ing you—secretly you knew this but didn’t admit it to 


"yourself, not consciously, just let the thought tease your 


mind. 


ment. 
You should have let go. You should have yielded. That 


_ copse is a very earthy, very primitive sort of place. That 


grass is so soft and smooth—sleek and satin smooth, I 
know. I’ve felt it too. 
Why didn’t you pull the ribbon from your-hair? Why 
didn’t you let. it explode over your shoulders, let that 
little wind that felt your dress blow amongst your hair? 
I would have loved to have seen you lying on that grass 
with your hair spun out ... looking, looking up at me. 
_ Only you were looking at those initials. Don’t deny it! 
W.C. 1958. You touched them, didn’t you? I saw you 


’ trace the outline of them. Don’t try to tell me you weren’t 


thinking: Who was she? What was her name? | 

You were trying to communicate with those initials. 
Why? - 

Why didn’t you turn and look up at me then? You 
could have seen me—I'd have let you then, I really would 
have. It was just before those children came, just before 
I hissed at them and chased them away. I was standing 
out from the tree. You could have seen me. . 

But no, you went back to your painting—you sensed 
that I was there, and you turned your back on me. 


And wanted sex desperately just for one fleeting mo- 
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You were dissatisfied with your work, weren't you? You 


needn’t deny it. Don’t claim professional pride. I’ve seen - 


you stripped of your pride. ‘ 

You were thinking, Why do.1 bother with oils? 

Why not charcoal or pastels—or water colours? Yes, 
water colours. You impress me as being the water-colour 
type. . 

Why didn’t-you look up at me just once? 

Then I'd have known for sure. I'd have seen your face 
more clearly without that hat; ’d have seen your eyes 
damn youl 

The image of her came clearly then. He didn’t know 
why or how he had come to write those lines, only that 
they remained indelibly in his mind—chiselled there as 
though to remind him as a tombstone reminds the living 
that death awaits and that death can’t ever be forgotten. 


I have the image of her. It holds me. 


She is seen through a stand of birches whose trunks are curled 


with paper bark that is chalk white and streaked with black . . . 


I swear I’ve never laid eyes on you before. Never! 
You're a creature of my imagination. You are! 

Yet I know it was you. : 

You see, you wore a silver belt. 


The slim waist that is gathered by a lirtked silver belt that is 
very old—an antique... z 


How could I have known of that belt? 
A grove of birches, a very private place you’d choose? 
A young woman of about thirty-two, wearing a soft 
yellow dress that was gathered at the waist by an antique 
silver belt. An artist. A real artist at heart—one in hiding. 
Yet someone who breaks off her work to walk among 
- the birches and find those initials. W.C. 1958. 
How could you do that? How could you? 
Robin Morris buried his face in his hands. 
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Each detail of her belt he saw with absolute clarity. 


The oblong plaques were made of a tea-bell mesh, but — 4 


one that was further patterned in circles and spirals so 
that he immediately thought of something druid, some- 
thing ancient: plaques linked by heavy silver wire—wire 
that is so costly it’s seldom if ever seen these days. And — 
she knew this, must have known it when she bought the 
belt or acquired it in some other way. _ 

For that woman likes fine things. 

His hands fell away from his face and he looked down 
at them, saw that they spanned her slender waist. 

He felt the smooth, soft curves of her hips; he felt-a | 


_ $pasm so intense it was like an orgasm to him. He did 


not know why ... only wanted to yank that belt away, 
to snap it and tear it from her, 

Angrily he leaped up and turned, ready to hurry from 
the place, only to see Angela on the trail far below him. 
Startled, the two of them stared uncertainly at each other. 


. Angela’s lips were parted in a silent cry. Her cheeks were 


ale. : 

Afraid of discovery, he looked anxiously to see if th 
glade was empty, and when he was certain that it was, 
he called out, “Angela, wait, it’s me.” 

But by then she had slipped away. 

Robin began to run after her, and as he ran he screamed 
inwardly, Angela, please come back. Please. It wasn’t. 
what you think it was. I wasn’t going to touch her. 


Robin, were you following those children? Did you 


' frighten them? Is that why they cried out like that and 


ran so hard the littlest one fell and screamed his head 
of f? 2 
Is that why their dog barked at me and took a nip at 
my ankle when I ran to help him up? : 
They said you'd sworn at them. Robin, they said you 
scared them; said you'd been hiding on them. 
Why? ~ 
They were only litle, two girls of ten or so and a boy 
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of about eight. They were on a hike—that's all they were 


doing. Going for a hike and minding their own se 
~ playing little games: Indian scout, or hide-and-seek. 

Children. Robin, they were children! 

Unable to reason with herself, unable now to step out 
onto the path and announce her presence, Angela hid 
in a hollow and tried to stop her ragged breath from 
giving her away. 


Robin walked by, and she let him pass—willed him 


_not to turn and see her cowering there, wondering what 
sort of madness this was, wondering why, oh why he'd 
frighten little children. 

He wouldn't do that. 

It’s what they said. Their eyes so big and rourid, misted 
with tears and anger—rage in the little girls. Little girls 
of ten ... Mud on the boy’s jeans, on his shirt too, all 
of them screaming as they ran . 

Me waiting uncertainly, not knowing, starting out at 
last hoping it wouldn’t be you. 

But it was, Robin. I saw you stand up by that Gece 

Oh God, I don’t know what I’m going to do. 

The minutes passed, an hour grew near, and finally 
Angela climbed wearily out of the hollow and stood there 
brushing the dead leaves from her. 

When she came to where several trails met she saw 


him in the near distance, sitting on a split cedar bench. 


He looked old and worn, lost among the trees which 
‘rose to such towering heights. 

He didn't turn, hadn't heard her it seemed. Instead, 
his head remained bowed. his hands clasped together, 
elbows resting on his knees. 

Vowing that she would say nothing of the matter, she 


went down the path to comfort him, not realizing that 


he, too, had vowed to say nothing of it to her. 
Each would let the other make the first move. 


— only said, “I don’t know what's ee —— 


ey think 1 saw her, nut that can’t be. 
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“Mrs- Cunningham, do you 1 like my sketch? It’s reel - 


not very good.” 

“Heather, some man telephoned for you. He seemed 
anxious and a little put out when I told him you were 
down in the park.” 

Telephone? Some man? “Did he leave a number?” 
asked Heather, willing herself not to reveal the anxiety — 
she felt. 

The old woman looked dismayed. “He just hung up 
on me, didn’t leave his name. I’m so sorry dear.” 

I've failed you, haven't I? Always I’ve failed you. She’s 
such a bright young thing, I used to say to Fredrick. My 
I do wish he could see her now. She’s grown so lovely. - 

“Dear, I really do wish you'd tell me about these things. 
After all, I'm here to help you.” It’s only right and proper 
that some nice young man should be calling on you. 

- I've often wondered why, there wasn’t one. 

“Mrs. ig Sega stes why are you looking | at me that 
way? Did he . . . did he say anne. Did he tell you 
who I am? 

“Wha ... Oh nothing, dear. Nothing. I must have 
been daydreaming again. Would you like a cup of tea?” 

Absently Heather said that would be fine. “I'll just put 
the canvas in the cellar to dry. I'll ape a window to let 
it air.’ 

What could have gone wrong? 


The night is cool and dark, no moon now, for grey clouds 
scud before it promising rain. 
I tie here thinking, always thinking, my mind chucemie 
so hard I can’t sleep. 5 
Nothing can have gone wrong. It must have been Jenx 


wanting to see me again. But why so soon? Why? And 


why would he call here? He knows I'll be at work to- 
morrow ... knows we agreed he'd never call me here. 

Mrs. Galway’s the only person I know who has this 
number. Galway would have told me if she’d given the 
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number out. She’d have asked permission. It’s not like 
her to have done otherwise. 

So it has to have been Jenx. 

I wasn't followed. I can’t have been followed home, 
~_ not on Friday. On Thursday, yes, I felt it. But not on 
Friday, so it can’t have been either of them. : 

Yet I did let the Brazilian’s chauffeur drive me to 
Alexandros’ apartment building? But they can’t have 
known who I was seeing. I didn’t let anything slip. I 
know I didn’t. : 

Round and round the thoughts chased, no comfort. 
Heather sighed and turned over. For a time she shut 
her eyes and concentrated on trying to sleep. 

Only concentration wouldn’t work. 

She lay on her back and stared at the-darkened void 
above her. : ; 

_ That feeling of being watched. I felt it so strongly in 
the park. ; 

But there wouldn't have been anyone. Surely there 
wasn't. : : : 

Those children? Remember? They got up there with- 
out your knowing, even though you heard them on the 
path leading to the ridge. 

That path falls off quickly. The hillslope would hide 
the sounds. = 

Yes, there could have been someone watching me. If 
so, I hope he couldn't read my mind, hope he didn’t see 
me among the birches standing there with my hand trail- 
ing on that trunk, so strong and firm I... | wanted to 
press myself against it. I don’t know why. For an instant 
I just did. 

- That copse is really weird. It frightened me. I know 


it did. But-in spite of Wendy's initials there it also made 


me feel ... well, horny. 
I haven’t felt that way in a long, long time. That part 
of me’s been dead, and dead it'll stay. - 
You were thinking of that Spaniard. For just an instant 
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you wondered, What if? Admit it, you did, said an inner 
voice. 

He was Brazilian, she replied sharply. A mix of races 
just like so many of that population. A real melting pot 
of a man. Sure there might have been some Spanish 
blood in him, but from long ago—pirates probably, or 
conquistadors—yes, them, for he was so very good look- 
ing. 

his skin was so light, his brown eyes so understanding — 
and compelling. “Please, Senorita, my English it is not 
so good.” 

Hands ‘that were a surgeon’s hands—or a sculptor’s. 


Sensitive anyway. I can always tell. 


A tall, medium-shouldered man with laughing dark 
eyes that sparkled mischievously—flirted with me and 
knew I was enjoying it, though I tried hard not to show 
this. 

Dark, wavy hair—thick and well combed. Faint touches 


of iron grey, faint touches of aftershave. 


A face that was neither too*broad nor too long, but 
with a little moustache that was carefully trimmed and 
really quite dashing. Rakishly so, though there was noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing effeminate about him. A real 
Andean jawline, clean and strong like Inca royalty. A 
traveller. Yes, that would explain the Inca bit. - 

Tan loafers, tan trousers, a silk shirt in cream, or was 
it mushroom? and a blue blazer. Does he have a yacht, 
I wonder? I should have asked. 

A gold wedding ring, thick and wide. Oh yes, he was 
married. Come to think of it, most of them are, or have 
been. ; 
About forty-two, I’d say. Yes, and knowing what he 
wanted and how best to get it—being absolutely sure of 
himself, confident. 

Admit it, he was working you. 

He wasn't. No, it can’t have been him. I'm far too smart 
for that sort of thing. Besides, how would he get the 
number? 


—— 


Alexandros? asked that inner voice, mocking now. 


‘He’s too old. And anyway, why would he call? He was . 


"well satisfied. I can always tell. . 


Alexandros Pappadimas, a Greek trader no doubt. 


Wealthy beyond mention, with glass cabinets chock full 


of antique porcelain figurines: and yases-—-Chinese, and : 


very old. 
Sucking on a tooth and very proud in his offish way. 
“This is Mei-p’ing, early Sung Dynasty. Only the Chinese 
‘knew the secrets of making fine porcelain.” 

“You could tell how fuel he admired the Chinese— 


oh not for the making of the porcelain, no, for ee 
had the secret and having made use of it. 
_- Yes, Alexandros, I’ve got you pegged. 1 know — 
“type inside out: ft. 
_ “And this is from the Yuan Dynasty. Early fourtecith z 
century. One of the first sae of blue-and-white 


ware. A temple vase.” 
As though it were nothing. 


Exquisite, with a royal and light. blue eesgon chasing | = 
another dra ance round and round the sides of the vase - 
erséa maze of caves and weeds and orange’ ~ 


amid an un 
starfishes too many to count.: 
All worth a fortune. Those sad the library full of rare 


books, leatherbound with gold leaf too, though he didn’t © 


show me these. “Not this time,” he said, as sie the 
temptation would bring me back.. 

But I saw enough from the doorway, and I kriew that’s 
why he had left the door open. 

First editions, some of them probably the only ones 
left. Like that big one that was bound in vellum. I’m sure 

_it was vellum. Monks would have written it. 

Alexandros Pappadimas. About sixty-five-or'so, it was 
hard to tell. Very well dressed in a dark grey serge suit 
with vest, heavy gold watch chain and opal fob rey silk 
tie and light blue shirt. A garnet ring—huge and garish, 
the only cheap thing I could see. Must have been some- 
thing from his past. Yes, it has to have been. 
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It was like a gangster’ s rin 7 
Dark grey hair, thinningnoticeably at the temples. Gréy, 
watchful, mistrusting eyes and pudgy fingers—sweaty _ 
fingers. Yes, Alexandros for all his wealth and power - 
was nervous with me, a bad sign. 8 
But no, it wouldn’t have been him. He wouldn’t have 
called here. He'd have dialled the number he'd been — 
given and left a recorded message. Jenx would then have 


‘telephoned me. Yes, that’s what must have eeppenee 


Then what went wrong? : 

Inwardly she laughed. Nothing. He only wants more. me 
He’s just like all the others, once they get what they want : 
they only want more. Hah! = 

Heather closed her eyes and listened to the wind out- — 
side. Sleep came and went. She drifted off for a while 
then awoke with a start and sat bolt upright. 

_ “Who's there?” she demanded, her voice broken and 
harsh. 
Fighting for her bedside flashlight, she switched on 
the beam. 

Nothing. No one. 

The amber beam fled across the room. It swept past 
the door, returned once, then fled onwards to touch the 
portrait. < 

Wendy watched in sence leone: naked, caught in. 
a private, hurrying moment with her panties hooked 
round an ankle. 

Is there no other memory of her? Can I not see her : 
dressed and running to play ball, or simply lying there 
stretched out on the living room floor, reading by the 


fire or playing with-her cat? - 


_ She’d have had a cat—successions of them prebably, - 
for they'd go wild here and run off down into the park. 
Wendy, is that why you went to the copse? Is that 
where it happened? 
In the amber light the colours appeared old and faded, 
yet the face glowed, it almost smiled—wanted to speak 
out and knew that it couldn’t. 
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It was so lifelike. 

I want so much to talk to her. I feel she can tell me 
things I need to know. 

Like why, for instance, I feel I’m being followed; or 
why someone might have wanted to spy on me in the 

ark. 
2 In turn I could have told her why my other life is now 
again a danger to me; why I wish Jenx had never con- 
vinced me to come to this city. It wasn’t fair of him to 
do that, no it really wasn’t. Uncle Jenx, I wish you’d 
never lived. 

Abruptly Heather pulled the light away—swung it in 
a broad arc over the room, teuched the mirror, saw 
Wendy’s reflection there, then fled to the see with her 
things all neatly arranged for the morning. 

And seeing them, returned to the door. 

Unable now to switch it off, she kept the light on— 
saw the old woman blink and throw up her hand in 
alarm. 

Saw the birdlike kimonoed form, the grey hair pinned 
up for the night, the worry in Mrs. Cunningham's eyes, 
the hatred too. 

Then heard the hurried pad of slippers as the old 
woman scurried back to her room. 

How long has she been there? 


In the morning nothing was said of the matter, Heather 
choosing not to mention it. 

She'll have forgotten anyway. 

But it’s odd that she’s up and dressed to go out. “Mrs. 
Cunningham, are you going somewhere today?” 

Heather set her cup down on the breakfast table as 
she heard the old woman say, “No, dear. I just thought 
it best to see you off.” 

“Yes, well,” Heather gave an embarrassed glance at 
the clock, “I’d better hurry. See you at six, I suppose. 
Are you sure there’s nothing we need?” 

She'd been waiting for this—Heather knew i it as soon 
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as the words had been said. “Dear, I wonder if you'd = 


mind doing a bit of shopping?” 


Mrs. Cunningham gave her the list. All of it had been * 
“done in the shakiest handwriting. Heather knew how 


great the pains had been just to try and hold the pen 
steady. Two loaves of whole- wheat, though one would 
surely last them the week and there was still a half a loaf 
on the table; some chops, a piece of steak, rice, almonds, 
green beans, no frozen dinners . . . I'll be loaded down. 

“Sure,” she said and smiled her best smile. 

Satisfied, Mrs. Cunningham watched her leave, only 
to remember the money and come hurrying into the hall 
with her purse. 

Heather was putting on her coat, was at that awkward 
stage where both arms are struggling into the sleeves. 
She paused “Mrs. Cunningham, you don’t need to bother. 
Really. I can pay for them.” 

I’m only paying you fifteen a week. 

“I wouldn’t hear of it.” 

She dug into her purse, and Heather stood patiently 
by while arthritic hands fumbled for bills and finally 
dropped them on the floor. 

As Heather picked them up she noticed the age of the 
bills, the King Georges. Trembling slightly, she handed ~ 
the hundreds back. “I'd need change, Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. It’s best you take these to the bank. They’re 
réally quite old.” 

Their eyes met, and Heather had the uncanny feeling 


~ that once again her landlady was testing her. Calmly she 


said, “Those bills are out of circulation. Oh they’re still 
good, you don’t need to be worried about that. But you 
could get more for them at a coin dealer’s.” 

“Could I?” asked the wise old bird. 

Heather blushed. She stammered, “Y ... Yes. I... I 
could take them for you if you like.” 

Take them with the ring—do the two things on the 
same day. 
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What else is there in the house? It’s a wonder someone 
hasn’t broken in and cleaned her out. 

“Would you?” came the answer, now apologetic. “It's 
so silly of me to have kept them, but you see I get out 
so seldom, and really | spend very litte. 

“There must be some newer ones in niy_purse. Oh 
yes, here they are. 

“Now you hang onto those, but make sure you spend 
these. And hurry home, don’t be late.” 

Heather stuffed the bills into her pocket and hurried 
out into the rain. 


In spite of the umbrella and her raincoat, Heather was 
soon miserably wet and cold. At the corner of Hunter's 
Lane she didn’t hesitate but fled down it almost at a run, 
only to stop halfway and turn to look back. 

There was a limousine some 300 yards behind her, by 
the old warehouse, black, chrome-shiny and waiting. 

Following me. 

Why didn’t I see it when I left the house? ‘They must 
have been waiting, must have known I'd go.to work, and 
knowing that, know where [ work. 


She panicked and ran, fled down the long length of 


that lonely lane through the teaming rain. As she ran, 
her shoes kicked up the puddles and she didn’t care, 
didn’t notice this. 

Only once, just beside the garden, did she look back 
over her shoulder to see the car creeping forward still. 
‘Then she rounded the corner onto Millwood Drive and 
darted into the bricked courtyard, there to hide and 
there to wait. 

Breathing hard. Fighting for air, Her pulse racing 
wildly. 

‘The car pulled onto the street, and she watched as it 
slid past the open doorway, 

Oh danin it, Jenx, it’s him! I know it is. He's sent his 
chauffeur after me. 

Unable now to move, Heather tried to think, to 
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rationalize things out. After a minute or two she chanced 
a look up the street. 

The car was waiting at the side of the road. 

What'm I going to do? 

She bit her lower lip, crammed her hand into her 
pocket and felt the wad of bills. Seven, eight hundred— 
how much had there been? 

Run, a little voice said. Run while you can. 

But Heather didn’t run. She looked aiound the nar- 
row alcove, saw the cracked pavement of the walk, the 
green door with its two bell pushes and thought: Will I 
ring and ask to use the phone, just say, I've got to call 
a cab? I'm soaked already. 

She looked up—sought the leaded window—and 
though the rain beat against her eyes and hurt them, 
she couldn't avoid seeing that plaster bust. 

Always I must look up. I hate that thing. 

“Excuse me, Miss, but would you care to step in out 
of the rain?” 

Heather leaped at the sound of his voice. She turned, 
laid frightened, wide-spread eyes on the wan and sallow 


face that stared at her from beneath a black felt tam, 


and she fled—stepped out onto the sidewalk and ran 
now toward the limousine ... ” 

Which was picking someone else up. 

-An airport limo. Not Don Carlos De Silva, as he had 
called himself. Not his chauffeur at all. Not Alexandros 
Pappadimas either, but an airport limousine! 

As she passed the car the driver watched her through 
the wipers. She knew he watched her and suddenly: she 
didn't care. 

Had she bothered to look back, Heather would have 
seen that the car was following her. 

* * * 


Angela gripped the telephone tightly and tried to sound 
normal. “Dickie, [can’t seem to find our copy of Robin's 
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first book. You know, the one about that ... that little 
girl. Whatever Happened to Amy.” si 
It hurt to say it, though she had practised hard. 
“Yes ... Yes, that’s the one. 


“What? No... No don’t send it up. I’m going down- ° 


” 


town anyway. I can popi...n- 

He would suggest it. 

“All right, but just a drink. Pll be in a hurry. 

“What? : 

“Oh, the dentist's. Yes, I've a dental appointment at 
four.” 

She hung up and sat there shaking, never once taking 
her eyes off the telephone. 

I would call Dickie Sommers. I could have got the order 
desk, but oh no, not me. Now I've got to face Dickie and 
I’m not so sure I can. 

Robin, you frightened those children. Darling, I’ve got 
to know why. The Amy book might just tell me because 
Amy went to the park—little Wendy Cunningham did 
too—and you described where it happened so well; told 
the whole story so realistically. : 

That’s what all the critics said. 

“Stunning. Gripping. Shocking.” All the usual clichés 
but also: “Indescribable realism. A horror so taut the 
author can only have witnessed such a thing.” . 


Only when I went to look for the book I couldn’t find ~ 


it. All the others were there in our library—all of them, 

Robin, but not that one. And I know you took the book 

and hid it from me, hoping that I wouldn’t notice it was 
one. 

z It was set in 1958. We were living over by that little 

library, on the top floor of that triplex, back of St. James’ 

girls’ school. 

You were worried then, constantly, just as you are 
now. Oh I know it was the lack of money and the book, 
and wondering if it’d be a success because it had to be, 
what with me pregnant like that. But, well 1 do remem- 
ber something else. I know we talked about it and you 
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said, “It's only coincidence.” And I believed you, Robin, 
firmly. After all, I believed in you. 

Only now I'm not so sure. 

She was so very pretty, they said. Such a bright young 
thing. So full of life and living. 

A children’s book—Greék mythology, I think—a torn 
bit of underwear, one shoe, that’s all they found. 

Robin, please come in and hold me tightly. Tell me 
that it really was coincidence, that you didn’t frighten 
those children yesterday, that they came upon you by 
chance just as I came upon you—saw you through the 
trees at first, just enough to know it was you. : 

Then stood on the path not knowing what to do. 

Love me, Robin. Don’t let me panic again. Don't let 
me run and hide like I did. Just tell me everything's all 
right. 
I'll die if you don’t. 


_ Hiding in among the rows of books Heather was talking 
earnestly to the man in the dark blue trenchcoat. He'd 
come in at five-just as Bernice Galway was getting ready 
to leave, and she’d seen the anxious look Heather had 
cast across the foyer, the furtive nod. : 

‘He on one side Of the shelves, she on the other, the 
two conversing through the gap as though they didn’t 
want to be seen together, as though Heather didn’t want 
to face him. ; 

She thinks I don’t know she’s talking to him. 

Mrs. Galway lingered at the far end of the reference 
section near Heather's desk. From time to time she fid- 
died with the books or ran her fingers over them as 
though searching for something. 

From there she had the best possible view—one not 
obvious to them, but one that afforded only glimpses of 
Heather: a bit of her pleated skirt, a slash across the 
canary yellow mohair sweater she wore, and lastly a touch 
of her hair. 

Of the man there was even less, and she tried to recall 
what he looked like, tried to recall if she’d ever seen him 
before. : 

Jenx—that must be the man she called “Uncle Jenx.” 

About sixty or so, but still tough. Ruthless I'd say. A 
Polak probably, or a Hungarian ora Czech. He’s no Scot. 

Crew-cut, too, the hair a stone-ground grey like quarry 
dust. Yes, like that rock dust, that lime I put on mother’s 
tea roses the other day. 
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Short but powerfully built, with massive broad shoul- 
ders and hands of iron. 

Hands that frighten me. 

Did he bring her a book today? 


She didn’t know, and to hide her trembling uneasiness ~ 


Bernice let the book assume something in her mind. 
People were always bringing books into the library that 
didn’t belong there. One neyer knew quite what to do 
with them. Were they donations, mistakes, or what? 

Why is she taking so long? 

Irritably Mrs. Galway cast anxious eyes at the check- 
out desk, then ran them over the whole of the library 
only to swiftly return to Heather who was now striding 


purposefully from among the shelves looking right at - 
her—looking and stopping in midstride to swear under 


her breath, a curse. : 
Mrs. Galway was sure the girl had sworn. 


Then she-came on at a pace and didn’t care that Bern- 7 


ice had seen the anger flashing in her eyes. 

Heather slammed down the book she had been car- 
rying and she said, “Some people. Mrs. Galway, I don’t 
know why he said that to me. I really don’t. I can’t be 
held responsible for us not having books on . . . on dia- 
monds of all things. 

“The User's Guide to Industrial Diamonds. Now why the 
esi 
“I’m sorry.” 

She blushed and dropped eyes that were misty with 
fright. “Now why should we have such a book?” 

Then Heather brightened, became more forceful. “Of 
course I told him we didn’t have it, that we could fill out 
a request form, go through the normal reference chan- 
nels, but you know how some people are. 


“That's when-he called me a bitch. Oh you needn't. 


look so shocked. I’ve often had people swear at me. 
“They always do it when you least expect, when you're 
trapped like that in among the shelves. 


AVES 


“Naturally I told him to leave. That's why you saw me - 
hurrying across the floor. I was furious.” . 

It had been a good performance. Bernice Galway al- 
most believed it, almost said to herself I must have been 
wrong. But she held back and asked, “Haven't we seen 
that man before?” 

And knew right away that she'd said the wrong thing. 

Heather had a side to her that was hard as glass. Mrs. 
Galway met that gaze and she heard those words that 
were levelly given without a trace of fear. “No, Mrs. 
Galway, we've never seen him before.” 

And don’t you ever get to thinking that we have. 

Faced with the accusation, Heather hadn't backed down. 
She had tried to lie her way out of it, yes, but she had 
added a threat of her own. Feeling decidedly uncom- 
fortable, Bernice Galway went over to her desk and gath- 
ered up her coat and purse. As she left the library she 
knew that Heather watched her every step of the way. 

When she was sure that the woman had gone, Heather 
got up from her desk and went over to where Mrs. Gal- 
way had been standing when she had first seen her. 


_ Letting her eyes flick over the reference shelves, Heather 


searched for some reason, some other motive for the 
woman having been there. 
As she searched, she also looked across the foyer past 


the card catalogue to where she and Jenx had met. Now 


Heather was positive that the woman had been watching 
them. 

As if to emphasize this Jenx strolled leisurely out from 
among the shelves and stood there with his big hands 
hanging loosely. For a moment his eyes rested on her, 
and then without a word or a nod of reassurance, he 
turned and left the building. 

Heather couldn't concentrate. Between 5:15 and 5:45, 
when Pamella came in, she was as rattled as a pregnant 
schoolgirl. 

Lugging the shopping home in two plastic carrier bags 
she tried to think things out. 


Jenx hadn’t called the house on Sunday. It had been 
someone else. 


The rain finally stopped, but the sidewalk, aealash with 
leaves and winged seeds, was strewn with puddles through 
which she unerringly found her way. 

Plodding, one foot came forward, and then the other. 

Jenx knows Mrs. Galway’s on to us. He saw mestand- 
ing where she stood. He’s shrewd—he’ll have guessed 
what was going through my mind. He must have seer 
me watching her when she left. 


Only he didn’t say he’d help. He only looked at me as” 


he always does and then turned abruptly away. 

He'll wait and see what develops. He’ Il let me hang 
myself if he has to. He won't care. 

Are you tired of me, Uncle Jenx? Because if you are, 
the feeling’s mutual and I'll gladly be on my way. 

Only you wouldn’t like that, would you? Your little 
Marnie knows too much, She just might use it, mightn’t 
she, Jenx? 


Marnie—yes, that’s really my name: Marnie Van Loon 3 


and I was proud of it once, so proud and feeling good 


about it I told all the kids at school, couldn’t stop telling _ 3 


them . . . was so happy with my name. 

Marnie, ah damn it, damn it anyway, this world is so 
unfair. 

As though she had aid too much, Heather bowed her 
head—paused to ease her aching arms. Then with the 
carrier bags resting between her feet, she looked up, 


gave a little i of alarm, suddenly realized where she 


Was. 


__was dark and streaked with luminous slashes of malach- 
_ ite. One of the cedar shingles had come loose and this 
had slipped down to overlap the copper—a rotted shin- 
gle with rusty and rusted out nails. 
A milk white skylight that probably leaks because the 
caulking’s dry and cracked. 


As always ahiée a rain the copper sheathing on the roof | 
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In her mind's eye she could see the stains on the ceiling 
inside. 

‘Then her eyes fled to the window below, to some 
movement there, and she riveted her gaze on the lamp 
first andthen on the curtain. 

Now her. thoughts came in a rush, but they lagged 
behind her speeding eyes. She saw the lamp with its 
turned brass stand and its shade of forty years: ago: a 
tall, cylindrical shade of stretched satin that had yellowed 
noticeably, 

You'd have to reach way under to pull the switch. Itd 
cast a glow across the room, and every night you turned 
the light on, you'd automatically look across the room 
to that silent plaster bust that’s draped in black. 

I hate those leaded windows. ‘They reflect the light so 


that it’s hard to see what's behind them. 


She was looking at the curtain now, but still the image 
of that plaster bust was clear. 

Studied or mocked, revered or feared, I just don’t 
know. And not knowing, | wonder, imagine things I 
shouldn't. 

Why am I so afraid of it? Why does it ‘make .me feel 
the way I do? 

‘The curtain rustled—she was certain it- had! _ 

Waiting to see it move again she stood there rooted 


to the sidewalk, gazing up at the window. Ever so lightly _ 


she trembled. 

What is it about this place that bothers me? Why must 

I try to avoid it, but always seem to go past it? , 
She heard a door open and close. 

Panicking now, her eyes fled to the carrier bags and — 
she stooped to catch them up only to hear a voice calling, 
“Let me help you with those.” 

He was standing opposite the open courtyard door. 
Perhaps ten yards separated them, certainly no more. 
‘For one fleeting instant Heather glanced across the road 
and thought: Will I cross over? Fhen ate saw him coming 

toward her. 
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‘There was something in the way he walked. 
Awkwardly her legs were splayed over the carrier bags. 
- Groceries now threatened to spill: a large bunch of ce- 

‘lery, good and fresh, for she’d got the best of the lot 
and had driven the old Chinaman nearly to distraction; 
a dozen eggs, Will they crack, and Why on earth do we 
need a dozen? a glass jar of fruit salad! 

In alarm Heather shot down to rescue it, and closing 
her hand about the jar, looked up and saw him standing 
there in front of her; felt the touch of warm, rough 
fingers as he crouched to take the jar from her and she 
finally let go of it. 

His eyes were such a misty blue—pink-rimmed, faded 
eyes under long fair lashes and fair, fair albino brows 
that were washed with yellowish grey. “Please let me 


help,” he said earnestly, though the reedy voice surged © 


over her and she couldn’t stop the trembling that was 
in her. : 

Again she heard the voice. “You ran from me this 
morning. Look, I’m really not an ogre, Miss . . .” 

He helped her up, and the two of them stood there 
facing each other. 


Thoughts tumbled through Heather, images, so many ~ | 


details, so many impressions coming all at once: a head 
taller than me; thin lips that are tinged with blue; wan 
cheeks; masses of faint freckles; reddish; blue under 
almost translucent eyelids. What’s the matter with him? 
Something’s the matter; I know this ... 

“Marnie,” she blurted. “Marn ... No, Heather. Heather 
MacDonald. I’m staying at Mrs. Cunningha ... .” 

Had his eyes narrowed? Had he heard her and real- 
ized the truth? 


She swallowed hard. “I’m staying at Mrs. Cunning-  ~ 


ham’s,” she said hollowly. 

He seemed not to have noticed the slip, or perhaps 
he was just too polite. “Yes, I know where you live. I’ve 
often seen you from our window, lugging great stacks 
of books or bags of groceries.” He nodded to indicate 
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the carrier bags. “You'll catch cold if you don’t gethome 


and dry your hair. Your shoes are soaking too.” 

Heather didn’t know what to say. He had spoken to 
her as though she were a child. — 

Mansfeld insisted on taking both the bags, though she © 
knew they'd be heavy for him. As he talked of little things 
she discovered that he was really quite gentle and shy, 
a recluse, yes, some sort of recluse. 

Thin and tall and very shy. “So you were watching me 
from the windows. I knew someone must have been 
watching me. I had that feeling.” 

It was a relief at last to know that she’d been right, to » 
know that it hadn’t just been her imagination, her fears 
of that plaster bust. : 

“I’m sorry,” he apologized. “I should have come down 
ages ago, made some pretense or other to introduce 
myself. If . . . if you'd waited this morning I'd have got 
the car out and driven you to work.” 

“Oh I wouldn’t have wanted that. That would have 
been a lot of trouble for you.” 

_ Sharply he said, “No it wouldn’t. You're only over at 


the library.” 


The silence that followed was awkward. They had taken 
the lane—automatically he had turned that way and she 
had gone with him as though it were the most natural 
of things. They passed the first house, came to the weep-- 


_ ing Nootka spruce, the clump of cedars at the far corner 
of its garden. Heather heard the children’s shouts and __ 


she glanced suddenly over her shoulder to see them pass 


the lane on their tricycles, a menagerie of teddy bears 


and dolls in a wagon, a plastic duck on a long string. One 

of the girls had her snow shovel trailing behind, bang- 

ing and dinging on the sidewalk. Her back was straight 

and proud—joyous of the racket she was causing. 
Heather turned away, her thoughts in a turmoil. 

~ Dark chestnut hair in braids that come down over the - 


soft pink of her cardigan. Overalls in sensible brown to 
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match her lovely eyes. Saddle shoes, white, scuffed, and 
dark blue. ; 
Jessica. ; 
“I said, Do you come this way often?” 
Heather blanched. “I... I'm sorry. Yes, sometimes. 


I was thinking of my daughter, wondering if she was 
all right. 

“When I’m in a hurry, usually. It’s a good short-cut. 
But at night it’s always so dark.” 
~ Now why did I have to tell him that? He’ll think I’m 
~ afraid of the dark. 


He didn’t. He only laughed dryly and said he wasn't a 
Js ei They went on for a bit. Once he paused to ~ 
shift 


the bags from hand to hand, but still he wouldn't 
hear of her carrying them though now his breath came 
painfully and Heather knew he was very frail. ; 
“You've emphasima, haven't you?” she asked with ob- 
vious concern. , 
He didn’t answer. 
At Windermere they crossed the street and walked 


past the few remaining houses to stop in front of Mrs. — 


Cunningham’s place. “Well, here you are, Miss Mac- 
Donald. I’m grateful for the chance to have helped; glad, 
too, that now at last we’ve met.” ~ : 

His face was so thin Heather automatically thought 
What a sickly child he must have been. Though it’s ages 
since then. Years and years. He’s at least ... 

It was hard to tell. 

He could be nearing sixty; he could be only forty. The 
disease had ravaged him. She mumbled a thanks. 

“Tl be going now,” he said and extended a hand. 
“Trevor Mansfield, by the way. But just call me Trevor, 
Miss MacDonald.” asses 

She took the slim hand, and again she felt the warmth, 
the roughness too—saw the black beret in a new light. 
“You’re a sculptor, aren’t you?” she asked and wished 


she hadn't, for his misty eyes darted away and he tore _ 


put him off. 


“his hand from hers, turned quickly to cough—wheezed — 


in desperately. = 
Heather was alarmed. She reached out to comfort him, 
hesitated, then uncertainly withdrew her hand. 


He gave a thin smile, caught another laboured breath : 
and said, “Yes, I was a sculptor—still am in the mind— 


but now I. . . well, I just do a bit. Can’t do much really. 
“You must stop by some time. Mother would love to 
have you drop in for a cup of tea. She likes to have _ 
company. We don’t get much of that.” 
Panicking at the suggestion, Heather flushed suddenly 


_and was on the point of making excuses when he stop 


her with a cautioning, apologetic hand . . . a hand that, 
now that she saw it clearly, must be extremely sensitive 
to touch, ey = : 

Silent under his scrutiny she waited for him to speak, 
and she realized with a start that Mansfield was searching 


her face for detail. 


A sculptor—he’s a sculptor. It’s only natural he'd do 
that. — 
Or is it? ae 

It was almost rude. But then she heard him say, so 
kindly, “Any time. Don’t ever think you’re not welcome. 


~ That’s all 1 meant.” 


He left her then, and Heather watched as he crossed - 
the street and went down viruses See So - me 
and past lilacs that grew in great profusion: dark purp 
and nase, and a soft, soft wine. Till he reached the 
corner of Millwood Drive she watched him, watched the - 
black beret that was bowed in humbleness or thought, — 


_ the hunched shoulders that were so thin. 


I’ve. offended him in some way. ae 

Instinctively she knew that his. walk was one of rejec- 
tion; that he must have had some sort of romantic no- 
tions about her. 

He’d be very possessive, she said. Yes, so very pos- 
sessive of me. I can’t hurt his feelings, yet I'll have to 
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Drained by the encounter, confused, Heather stooped 
to pick up the carrier bags. : 

He said his name was Trevor Mansfield, had known 
where Mrs. Cunningham lived; must have lived in this 
area all his life. 

I must ask her about him. 

Heather had the uncanny feeling that she'd best say 
nothing about him. : 

* * * 


' The light fled, and still Robin Morris worked. He was 
excited, ecstatic almost, for the day had gone so incre- 
dibly well. 

_ I managed to forget about Sunday, managed to put 
it right out of my mind. Now I know I couldn't have 
seen her in the park; now I can finish the book with a 
free conscience. 

She’s met him at last—no more of that looking up and 
wondering. Now she knows the face behind the window; 
now he’s seen her, too, without that infuriating distance, 
has felt the nearness of her, the warmth she exudes 
under that hard veneer that so often shows. 

She’s wondering why he looked at her that way, and 
he’s still wondering why she said her name was some- 
thing other than what it was. 

Well wonder, my pretties. I’ve got you now. 

Only don’t you go soft on him, Please, for Christ's sake 
see him for what he is. Don’t be an ignorant cow. Don’t 
stand in front of your mirror crying like that. Don’t pay 
any attention to the portrait. Don’t be so confused—it’s 
not like you to be confused. 


Yet I am. I see myself, my body stripped of its 
finery, and still I see him gazing at me with those 
awful eyes that are so intense they search so hard 
and see so much. 

Naked before the mirror, she stands there in 
her room. It’s the aftermath of the bath and her 
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-_ skin has that shiny glow that steam and hot; scented 
water bring up. 

Slowly, rhythmically she begins to brush her. 
hair, lets it fall over her left shoulder, turns si- 
deways a little and bends forward. 

Her breasts are neither too big nor too small. 
Her hips are slim, her thighs graceful, the soft, 
soft down over parted legs matching the copper 
lights in her hair. 

Hands on my body; hands touching me there. 
My skin crawling, my heart racing as my cheeks — 
blush crimson and I don’t understand, am fright- 

~ened—scared out of my wits, too scared to move, 

Unbidden the tears fall. The brushing stops and, 
puzzled now—terrified—she looks at herself, at, 

- her body, says: I don’t understand. I'm so-con- _ 
fused today. So much is happening. I feel caught 
-up in things and I don’t seem to be able to do 
anything about them. 

Wendy, why am I so confused? 


Why? Asks Robin Morris. 
Setting down his pen he draws in a breath and holds 


 - it, lets his eyes run over the lines he has just written... 


wonders if he’s-gone too far. 

This goes deeper than I thought., 

He's puzzled by the turn of events, baffled by what 
she’s just revealed. But the thought of her standing there 
naked, the memory of her still lingers and will not leave 
him. He’s tortured by her vulnerability. 

Again he remembers the woman in the park and again 
he says, That wasn’t her. It can’t have been. 


It was a book that Robin had written twenty years ago, 
and it lay open on her lap, the fluffed up pillows behind 
her. Reading the lines after so many years Angela shud- 
dered at the closeness between fiction and fact. _ 
In Whatever Happened to Amy, as in all of his books, 
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Robin used bits of description as a painter uses colours, 
not so much to detail the subject as to suggest things, to 
get the reader’s mind working. 


‘She had taken something. It was only a coin, 
only a silver coin with a bust of Queen Victoria 
on it. A tarnished coin, dull and not worth much. 
A ten-cent piece.’ 


And Amy knew she'd be punished. : 

Robin, most children steal from their parents once or 
twice. They live in fear of being discovered. It’s a part 
of growing up. Both the boys stole money from my purse. 
You knew this. 

You capitalized on that fear. 

Just as you gave the whole thing a sense of eroticism, 
knowing that terror and sex often motivate one another 
..+ That scene in the park where you described what 
happened to her. Robin, it... it was as though you'd 
been there watching. 

You could have stopped it, couldn’t you? 

Or could you, Robin? 

Dickie says he’s often wondered. He said a whole lot 
more about you. Things I didn’t know. Like how they 
treated you at school and why you came to that party 
where we met. 

You caught me on the rebound. Dickie’d done it to 

‘me and I was feeling badly about it, about his not loving 
me. 

Then there you were with your smile, and I thought, 
well, you know what I thought. Why not? 

And I haven't regretted it, not for a moment, Robin, 
only, darling, you didn’t kill her did you? 

I have to know. 

This book’s so real. / 

You know how I hated it then, how I argued with you 


that morally I didn’t think it was right for you to describe : 


her naked. 


couldn’t write for days, said, “The story sets itself. That's 
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And you argued back, violently, and were very hurt— 


not me writing. It’s someone else, something even I my- — 


- self can’t understand. 


“Besides, life’s like that. Kids get molested every day, 


and it’s damn well time people like you woke up to the 


fact and stopped shoving it out of your minds.” 


That's why you made the thing so erotic. You wanted — : 


to show us all that deep inside each of us there were 


lustful thoughts, thoughts of cruelty and wanton aban- 


don. : 3 
Your opinion isn’t very high. I’m not like that at all. 
You are, she heard him say. 
You're just like everyone else. In your secret moments 
you'll read the most scandalous crap and love every word 


__ of it though you skim the lines for those juicy parts. 


ks 
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» the frilly nightgown. — 


Admit it, just as [ admit that. I don’t know why I write 


the things I do. I only know that I can’t stop writing 
~ them =) 


Because they’re a part of you, Robin, that’s why! She 

_was only a litle girl of ten and you drove her insane, 
had her chased all through the park and then ... 
_ Angela bit her lower lip and set the book down. 

~ Robin watched from the doorway in silence. She was 


sitting up in bed with the lamp beside her. Softly its light 


fell over her bare shoulder and slim neck. It shone on —- 


Quietly he crossed the room and took the book from 
her—closed it abruptly with a snap that made Angela 
blink widely in alarm. : 

“Robin, I thought you were working.” 

“I was,” he said and gave her the gentlest of smiles. 
Without glancing at the book, he flipped it onto the bed 


_ beside her. “Now tell me why the tears. It can’t be that 


sada book.” 


| 2 She wiped her eyes and cheeks, said, “It's nothing. 


Just me being silly and feeling so alone. Hand me a piece 


of Kleenex, will you? I need to blow.” ‘ 
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Knowing the box was empty. 

Robin left the room, and she could hear him running 
the taps in the sink, getting her a washcloth instead. She 
leaped for the book and tossed it under the bed. When 
he returned she was waiting tensely for him. 

He held the washcloth out and she took it—knew that 
she would have to bury her face in it for one second, 
and hoped that he wouldn't notice that the book was 
missin 


If he ‘did; he didn’t let on. 


I’m being silly. Really Lam. Robin’s the gentlest person — 


I know. He couldn't hurt anyone. He loves children; is 
a child at heart himself. 

“Robin, why don't you go back to writing for children? 
You were good at it, darling. I think you need to. 

“They need good stories for kids.” 

It had been said in earnestness and truth, but when 
Angela saw the sadness creep into his eyes, the weariness, 
she knew how hurt he still must feel. “There’s no market, 
_ Angie. You know that.” 

_ Suddenly he became angry at the world. “What the 
hell do you think this place costs? You know we couldn't 
live on children’s books.” 

They'd been over the matter before. Robin had re- 
fused to write any more of them. On principle, he had 
said. 

“Why should I stick my neck out like that?” 

“Because deep inside you that’s all you ever wanted 
to write.” 

He looked away, lapsed into thought, and said, “I’m 
not so sure. Stevenson did it too, you know. He wrote 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped, but he also wrote Dr, Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Stevenson knew; he knew what I’m dis- 
covering.’ 

When he didn’t explain she reathed out, and felt 
her hands on his shoulders, sliding his coat off, felt her 
kneading the muscles in his neck. 


| might look under the bed an 


_ ined the child tearing through the park . . 
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“How'd it go today?" she asked, her voice soothing as 


"she leaned over his shoulder to tenderly nibble an ear. 


Her nipples stiffened against his back. 
“Good,” he replied, and let it go at that. 
“What’s it about?” she whispered and gave a teasing 


7 laugh to hide her interest. 


“Chaos,” he replied and meant it vehemently. “The 


- thriller’s a study in chaos, the world in miniature.” 


She's going to get hurt and I can’t let it happen. 
Angela undid the buttons of his shirt and pulled it 


off. Then she tossed the shirt on the floor. “Couldn’t 


you tell me a little about it.” 
His shoes fell, one by one, and she hoped she'd re- 
member them in the morning because if she didn’t he 
a find the Amy book. : 
“No,” he said at last, nothing more, for he went on 


_ quickly to change the subject and she fought with herself 

not to bring it up again. “I’m going to get the garden 

~ in. I think I'll work tll four from now on, then take off 
__a few hours every day to get things planted and maybe 
~ go back at it later on in the evening.” | 


And work all night. 


_ Angela felt a quiver inside her as she moved away to 
pull the nightgown over her head. Robin felt the warmth 
_ of her against him, 


They made love in a frenzy then, each needing the 
other or so it seemed. But at the last Robin flung her 
over and half off the bed, and she clawed at the carpet ~ 
as he moaned and came. 

Sweet panic, sweet bliss—she heard the screams, imag- 

. came herself 
in an engulfing rush though she fought it hard, then 


J slid from under him, flopped down onto the carpet and 
__ lay there folded in unto herself. 


_ It was as though Robin had raped her. 


see ge eo = 
' Angela was preoccupied when she entered the library 
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the next day. She was thinking of Robin and trying des- : 


perately to remember things that had happened twenty 
years ago. 
Things that ought to be forgotten. I know they should. 
. Robin, please try to understand that what I'm doing 
is for your own good, for us. 
I’ve lain with you so many times. I've felt your hands 


all over me, had your kisses and heard your curses. And ~ 
I’ve loved you with all my heart and soul. But never once ~ 


_did I feel the way I did last night. I’m sull not sure I 
know what happened in your mind. Some association, I 
suppose, you using me but thinking I was someone else. 
It’s as though you really are two people. 


Unaccustomed to the subdued light, she stood just — 


inside the south entrance. The door behind her was 
open, and from across the street came the clamour of 
the girls at play, for it was the morning recess. 


That joyous clamour, ebbing and flowing like a tide, i 


dragged back memories of the triplex behind the school— 


of Robin, young then and looking out the upper window 


at the schoolyard below to watch the girls at their gym 
classes or volleyball, and laugh that gentle, knowing laugh. 
Robin, you knew Wendy. You used to meet her in the 
park, yet you never told the police. Never! 
I'd have known if you had. 
Her mind in a turmoil, Angela saw Mrs. Galway sittin 
primly behind her desk and she thought, in alarm, I’ 
better not ask her. She'll only get suspicious. 


Heather drew her attention now, and as Angela walked : 


briskly toward her, she saw the girl look up: a real beauty, 


one so striking,it was obvious that the girl didn’t know — 


this. 
Or perhaps she does, and feels she has to hide it here. 
Angela gave a glance at Mrs. Galway, a timid smile of 

apology, then the words were tumbling from her as she 


asked, “Could you help me please?” and she saw Heather — 


get up from her desk. 


“I... Lwonder, that is 1... 1 was wondering if you'd — 
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have the back issues of the Star on microfilm. I'd like to 


look up a... Oh I know it sounds silly, but a wedding 
notice of a very dear friend of mine. — 
“You see, it’s their anniversary coming up. I’m sure it 


_ is, only I've forgotten the exact date.” : 


She managed to look somewhat embarrassed. Heather 
saw right through her, and tensing at the falsehood, she 


_ said a little abruptly, “Of course, Madam. If you'll follow 
- me. We have a file of them.” ~ 


Throwing the words over her shoulder, she asked, “Do 


you know the approximate date?” 


Angela was noticing how gracefully the girl walked, 


what a perfect figure she must have under the pleated 
_ tartan skirt and beige pullover. A little jealousy crept in, 


though Angela knew she had no reason for it. 


_ The years, I guess. She’s a good deal younger than 
me. “Twenty. Oh, I’m sorry. Yes, nineteen fifty-eight, I 
think. 


“In ... in the spring, or early summer. May to July.” 
Yes, those are the months, thought Heather, wonder- 


ing what the woman was really after. That amber neck- 
lace is worth a fortune. It must have come from the 
Baltic. You don’t see amber like that anymore. 


“You're lucky, you know. If you'd asked for anything 


back further than twenty years we'd have had to get it 


from Central Circulating. 
“They're always sticky about lending us things.” 
Heather found two cannisters of microfilm and she 
said, “Let’s start with these,” only Angela wanted to look 


at them herself. 


“Then I won't be a bother.” 

Her blue eyes fled. 

Thinking she was in some kind of trouble Heather 
softened toward her. “Of course. Here, just let me show 
you how to operate the viewer, then I'll get you the other 


_ cannisters and you can take as long as you like.” 


~ Angela sat down in front of the screen, and she watched 


anxiously as Heather threaded one end of the film into 
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the slot, switched on the light and threw the pages up 

in front of her clearly, the type so bold that Angela 

reer quickly to look over her shoulder at Mrs. Galway’s 
esk. 

She’s busy. They would put the screens right behind 
her! Little cubicles that are open to view, no nonsense 
as if there could ever-be any. No privacy at all. She'll be 
looking over my shoulder in a moment. 

Heather quietly left her, and Angela didn’t hear the 
girl leave, only smelled the faint fragrance she left, and 
thought, that’s nice. 

It took her just a little time to get used to turning the 


crank. Soon the film was zooming through the viewer. . 


and the pages were coming up so rapidly she found 
things dizzying. : 

May came to an end without a headline or heading 
she needed to notice. Then there it was, splashed all 
over the front page, and she couldn't take her eyes from 
the screen though she smelled the dose of rose water 
and bath salts, and she heard a clipped voice saying, 
“Shocking, it was absolutely shocking. 

“I was here, you know, I knew that little girl. She often 
came to speak to me. 

“Wendy wasn’t like the others. No, she wasn’t. She was 
different—very sure of herself, quite precocious but not 
unpleasantly so. Just bright—extremely bright and ... 
and older than her ten years. Yes, much older. 

“That’s what I told the police, though they didn’t think 
much of what I said: They’d have caught him if they 
had. I’m sure they would. : 

“Wendy could easily have talked to some stranger. It 
wouldn’t have been in her make-up not to if she was 
curious about something. She had no fear of adults, at 
least none of those fears we usually associate with chil- 
dren of that age.” 

Wendy. Cunningham, a name, that’s all Angela really 


read. She skimmed the lines, went through the lurid 


heading, but didn’t take the words in. She scanned the 
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caption too, beneath a photograph that was somewhat — 
blurred. : 

They never caught him. Mrs. Galway would know. She's 
the type who'd keep track of something like that. I was 


hoping they had. 


Angela turned the crank as fast as she could, and when 
she had recovered sufficiently, she looked up at Mrs. 
Galway. 

And remembered Robin’s comments about her, and 
thought, How very true. A 

‘They talked a moment, but what the woman said An- 


- gela neither heard nor cared. When she had left on some 


errand, Angela turned back to the screen. Heather 
watched her curiously. 

Now she’s rewinding the film. | wonder what she’s 
really interested in? I wonder why she’s so afraid? 

‘That's a super suit she’s wearing. White Irish linen. It 
must have cost a fortune. 

And those shoes! Brand-new, calf leather, probabl 
from Brazil—gorgeous; at least one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Not bad looking for her age. No, not bad at all. She 
must have been stunning when she was my age. 

Heather approached the woman and asked, “How’s it 
going?” 

Angela nodded and quickly said, “Fine, thanks,”—kept 
her eyes riveted on the screen until she heard a gasp, a 
little cry. 

“Why are you interested in that?” blurted Heather. 

“It’s no concern of yours,” replied Angela nervously. 

“But... but you don’t understand. Please wait. Don’t 

"5 
Heather let her hand fall from the arm she had seized. 
“I’m staying with her mother. I’m staying in her room. 
There’s a portrait of her in my room. She misses Wendy 
so much. I... I didn’t know what had happened to 
Wendy. She . . . she never says.” pei 3 
“I'm sorry,” said Angela with. feeling, for Heather's 
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lovely eyes had moistened. “I was curious that’s all. If ~ 
I'd known anyone would have remembered her like this _ 


I'd never have come here. 

“T feel awful.” 

Heather was still shaken, still ashen. In a far-off voice 
she said absently, “Please don’t. It had to happen sooner 
or later. I’m glad it’s over now, glad that at last 1 know. 

“You see ...” She looked around, then glanced fur- 


tively at the clock and said, “Look, it’s stupid to talk here. 4 


Would you like a cup of tea? I should have had my break 
ages ago.” 


“I think we both need one,” replied Angela, though 


she made a mental note to watch what she said, and 
hoped the woman would tell her all she knew. 
She will. I’m sure she will. She’s really very nice. 


They had gone across Main to a little ‘restaurant that 
survived primarily on the lunch trade. It wasn’t fancy in 
the least, was all mirror and chrome, chipped, scratched 
arborite and stale cigarette smoke. Yet sitting there op- 
posite the girl Angela forgot the pretensions money brings. 


Heather rested her elbows on the table and she fiddled 


with her empty cup. Not lifting her eyes she said, “So 
you see. that’s why I was interested. For some reason 
Mrs. Cunningham associates me with her daughter. She 
doesn’t remember that she’s dead—perhaps she’s just 
shut the whole thing out of her mind, won't accept the 
truth, horrible as it is. 

“Then, suddenly, here am I, and perhaps because I 


look like her a little, she thinks Wendy’s come home at 


last.” 
“You're very understanding,” said Angela, and won- 
dered if she’d have been the same. 
“I’m not, really,” confessed Heather. x 
“You are. I’m sure you are.” < 


Heather smiled softly, a whimsical, little-girl’s smile - + 
that momentarily lit her face with innocence because it 


was such a gentle, thoughtful smile. 
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Angela felt it stab at her heart, and she wondered at 


‘this girl, wondered why she felt the way she did. Yet she — 


knew she couldn’t get too friendly and this saddened 


her. “I'd better be going. I want to thank you for your 


help. Here, let me pay for the tea. 

“Please.” 

She clutched the bill, saw Heather's eyes darken swiftly, 
then lighten instantly as the girl told herself that it was 
all right to accept. “Why not? Thanks. My treat next 
time.” 

They got up from the table, began to walk toward the 
front. “Do you come to the library often? I’ve only been 


+ there for about a year. I'd have remembered if I’d seen 


you, but then I’m not always on duty and often I have | 
to look after the children.” : 
Angela reached the cash register and opened her purse. 


Heather turned away to look out the window at the street 
- and didn’t see her shoulders flinch at the thought of 


being recognized—associated any more than she already ~ 
was. 

“Not very often,” came the guarded response. “Robin 
usually deals with Central Circulating, and when he needs 
something I often go down there for it. 

“He usually calls ahead to let them know I’m coming.” 

“Robin? I’m sorry, I. . . I didn’t catch your last name.” 


We've been talking like old friends and I don’t even know 


ou. 

: They were standing at the curb. Angela stepped out 
to avoid answering and she heard the brakes screech, 
felt Heather's grasping hands, and rocked back on her 
heels as the car sped by. “Some drivers!” she flushed. 

Purposely hurrying now, she crossed the busy street 
ahead of Heather who anxiously followed. On the op- 
posite sidewalk they parted. 

At her desk once more, Heather wondered why An- 
gela hadn’t wanted to give her last name. 

The rest of the day passed too slowly. It wasn’t until 
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5:30 that Heather, on seeing Mrs. Galway finally leave, 
could sit down with the microfilm. 

She had marked the spool. Anxiously she threaded it 
into the viewer and turned the crank. Willing herself to 
be calm, she read the lines, all of them. 

And when she was done, she switched off the lamp, 
yet sat on there feeling quite sick and alone. 

I remember that copse_of birches. I remember that 


grass and how soft it was. I remember the hillslope be- — 


hind me, the feeling I had of being watched. 
But most of all 1 remember those initials on that tree. 
Angela said that Mrs. Galway had told her he hadn’t 
been caught. Those initials can only mean he’s still around, 


that he came back after a few years, and carved her 


eaeale ui tk eae 
initials in that tree, and beside them he cut the date—a ppcidacheand raihet hands over thie fcicaranped bin 


memorial, a testament. cee 

Oh God the world’s a horrible place. Children just 
aren’t safe anymore. Jessica’s not sate. She needs watch- 
ing over. , 

Jessica. 

Wendy. W.C. 1958. : 


Presumed dead. Her body never found though they | 


went over every inch of that park with tracking dogs. 


Heather came into the kitchen vowing that she’d say — 


hello as cheerily as she could, only to find the makings 
of a salad lying on the counter, chopped onions in a cold 
frying pan. 

A slab of lean steak on brown, butcher’s paper. 

I bought that yesterday. I said I’d cook it for her. She 
hasn’t done much cooking in ages. 


Now what’s bothering her? Where’s she gone? “Mrs. 


Cunningham, I’m home.” 


On the sunporch all the chairs were empty. Rushin 


' upstairs, panicking a little for fear the old woman ha 
taken a stroke, Heather searched the bedrooms. 

From her window she saw Mrs. Cunningham sitting 
in the summer house with a book on her lap. 


}. beaten. Defeated. 


_ fishpond. The 
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Deighton, she’s finally reading that Len Deighton I 
brought her. What was it now? Oh yes, An Expensive Place 
to Die. : 

Then why did she leave off getting the supper? 

She was waiting for me. Always she’s waiting for me. 

I must try to be more kind and understanding. It can’t 
hurt. I- have to stop thinking of Jessica, have to stop 
worrying about her. Jessie’s on her own and that’s the 
way it has to be. I wouldn’t want to have to worry like 
Mrs. Cunningham. 

No I wouldn't. Never. She looks so ... so sad and 

Wanting to please the old woman, Heather got the 
sherry bottle from the walnut sideboard in the dining 
room. She had to dig deeply for the sherry glasses, had 


dies of antique silver, heavy, so heavy she paused to heft 
them one by one, her mind flying. Then chose two del- 
icately stemmed glasses and a round sterling silver tray— 
all of them very old. 

Hurrying through to the kitchen for a tea towel to 
make them sparkle, Heather still wasn’t satisfied. She 
filled the tall crystal decanter with Duff Gordon, caught 
an amber droplet and thoughtfully sucked the finger. 

Cheese and crackers, yes, that’s it! We'll have a little 
snack before supper just to sharpen her appetite. That 
sherry’s been in there for ages; those glasses for years 
and years. I don’t know why she hasn’t suggested we 
have a drink now and then. I’m not against it. I don’t 
think she is either. 

Funny her never mentioning it. 

- Carrying the tray, Heather paused a moment by the 
rdeners had brought the fish the other 


day and now the pond was araft with lily pads under | 


_ which the cruising school fled. 


I love to watch the goldfish. It’s so peaceful in the 


oc. We never had goldfish at home, at least I don’t _ 


k we ever did. I wish I could remember. 
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Mrs. Cunningham had fallen asleep. 


Now that’s odd, thought Heather, quietly setting the | 


tray down on the table. She usually has a nap in the 
afternoon. I’ve never known her to fall asleep like that 
at suppertime, 

She’s so vulnerable, so frail. It’s a good job she’s got 


someone like me coming home to check on her. She'll - 


catch her death of cold if I don’t waken her. 

The old woman’s thin lips broke into a smile. Heather 
realized that she must be dreaming, and she thought, 
I’ve used you, haven’t I, Mrs. Cunningham? I’ve taken 


advantage of your age, your longing, and I’ve hidden ~ 


here in comfort and absolute safety. 


A shelter for which I'm grateful, believe me. If only — 


you knew. 
Though you must never know. I swear I’ll do my best 
_to keep the truth from you. Jenx must never come here 
again. There must be no more phone calls like that one 
you took. 
It frightened you, I could tell.’ 


You thought: Now she'll leave me again, and you ar- | 
gued with yourself that I needed someone in my life, — 


some young man.- 


A little intimacy. Love. Sex, though I think you’d shud- ; 


der at the thought. eas: 


Well I don’t need that sort of thing, so don’t you worry. 
I’ve had it up to here. Now I’m out for myself. I'll get - 


the best I can and I won't let Uncle Jenx or anyone e 
get in my way. 


They've all ripped me off, all of them: Derek and his — 


love of boys, he made me feel so shabby—still does— 


made me hate myself; daddy leading me the way he did, 


asking, “Just this once. Just once.” 

* Uncle Jenx using me as he does. Don Carlos, kind and 
intuitively understanding though he was. Old grasping, 
pawing Pappadimas with his sweaty, meaty hands, Ail 
the others. 

‘ I'll get the better of them all in the end. 


Only you can trust me, Mrs. Cunningham. Absolutely. 
Honestly. | wouldn't do anything to hurt you. “2 

Not if I could help it. 

She saw the balled up handkerchief in the old woman's 
hand; gently she shook a knee. “Mrs. Cunningham, you've 
fallen.asleep. I’m home. Look, I've brought you the sherry 
and some biscuits and cheese. ’ 

“You were reading and you fell asleep.” 

Mrs. Cunningham looked at the girl who had the eyes — 
of an angel; she saw the smooth cheeks, the flush of 
youth, the beauty and good looks, the gentleness there 


And she put the theft from her, said, I can’t be angry 
with her. Never again. I mustn't. I know she took money 
from my purse. | know there’s money missing. But I 
can’t punish her this time; I can’t say, as I did so long 
ago, I'm never going to speak to you again. “Wendy. My 
dear, I’m so happy to see you. 

“What? Why my gracious me you have brought the 
sherry. You did remember. Oh I knew you would.” 

Heather stiffened in alarm, and she looked frantically 
about for some solid thing to cling to in this mad, mad 
world that sent the summer house to spinning round 
and round. “Mrs. Cunningham I... I don’t know what 
you mean?” 

“Why, the sherry, of course. You always used to fetch 
it for me. Surely you remember that. It was one of your 
little jobs. Fredrick and I, your dear, dear father whom 


~ you loved so much, always took a glass of sherry before 


supper. 

eAfter a hard day at the office he so enjoyed sitting 
here, listening to the birds and quietly sipping a sherry. 
He would have given anything to have been able to see 
you now.” 

It was as though the years had never been; as though 
her pain and sorrow had fled. 

In the empty house the telephone rang. 


Though the trees along the edge of the park were dark 
now, still the sunlight streamed through their crowns. It 
bathed the kitchen garden in a softly golden light, one 
so clear that it hammered images at her. 

__ Robin was working at the back of the garden. From 
where she stood by the white picket fence Angela could 
see him beyond the whitewashed potting shed, see the 
long shadow his corduroy-clad figure threw across the 
broken ground. Ruthlessly he spaded the earth or bashed 
the clods with the. back of the spade. And she knew by 
_ the way he did this that the story still crammed his mind ~ 
so hard he was neither conscious of what he was doing, 
nor realized that she was watching him. 

Dusk and another day gone. Where? 

I was so hoping you’d take me out to dinner and tell 
me everything is all right. But no, you didn’t even come 
in the house, though Id finally laid the table and made 
you a Welsh rabbit, got a bottle of wine from the cellar. 
No, you just grabbed that spade and marched out there 
to do battle. You didn’t even bother to change. 

You're hurting, I can tell. You’re utterly exhausted, 
emotionally drained and age so Smply and at odds 
with yourself. 

What’s happened? Have you done dencthire? in your 
book with which you are troubled? Has something hap- 
pened, Robin? Or is it that you really need my guidance 
and yet are afraid to let me see what you've written? 

Afraid [ll discover what’s been bothering you? 
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I’m jealous, yes—jealous and hurt and a whole lot of 
other things. But I’m also afraid, Robin—frightened, for 
I’ve never seen you act quite like this. 

Howard Grimshaw called today. He wants to see you 
about the contracts for the film rights to Danger in Disguise. 
it’s urgent. Paramount's champing at the bit and wanting 
you to sign. , 

Howard says it’s a good deal. 

But I know exactly how you're going to react. I’ve had 
to take the flak so many times. 

He didn’t pause or even look toward her. Wanting to 
struggle with his thoughts, he just kept digging. 

Shut out of his mind as she had been so many times, 
Angela resigned herself to loneliness and turned sadly 
away. 

In shadow now the front of the coach house appeared 
a mottled patchwork of burnt orange and dove grey 
brick, while the magnolia gnarled and ancient, gave her 
no comfort, for she had seen the open door. 

Angela’s eyes fled to the rockery, in shadow too: softly 
waving alpine poppies, bluebells, violets and closing jack- 
napes. 

I can’t! I mustn't! 

I have to! 

Underfoot the red brick rubble made its thunder, and 
she found, much to her surprise, that she was hurrying 
round to the front of the house. 

Once there she stepped out of Robin’s line of sight 
and ran across the lawn, didn’t care that some neighbour 
had called hello. 

Turning the far corner of the house, she dashed up 
the side tripping and scratching herself on the thorn 


bushes until she had reached the back of the house. Then - 


she paused in shadow and darted a look toward the 
picket fence. 
No sign of Robin. He'll still be out there digging. He 
can’t possibly see me from there. 
“She ran across to the coach house and slid inside. 
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Easing the door closed, she softly put the lock on behind 
her. In the silence of the place, the rushing of her breath 
gradually lessened until at last she heard the distant coomg 
of the doves and knew that the evening flight had. re- 
turned, tras 

Robin would be distracted by them; he’d haye to shut 
the doves up for the night. 

Removing her shoes, Angela cautiously went up the 
stairs, but when her eyes came level with the floor of the 
loft, she waited again, strained to hear some other sound. 

Books hid her from view, stacks of them on the floor 
behind the railing. ‘Then there was the step too, the 
raised platform of the larger part of the loft. 

Slowly, cautiously she crept up the few remaining steps 
to stand there in the lower part of the loft, an uncertain 
hand reaching out for something to hold on to. Still she 
didn’t trust Robin. 

He wasn’t there. Gratefully her eyes fled about the 
loft, took in the big oak desk first because that’s where: 
he'd most likely be, then swept round the dusky room 
avoiding the deeper shadows, telling herself He isn’t 
here! 

How quiet it is. 

Unable now to stop herself, Angela stole across the 
floor and began quickly to go through the papers on his 
desk. Fading fast, the light was so poor she was forced 
to turn on the lamp. 

Hoped he wouldn't notice it from outside. 

In the middle of the desk there was a single sheet of 
paper with heavily blocked out letters: LOOK UP. : 
~ She did, caught her breath and tried to stifle the scream ~ 
that leaped unbidden into her throat. 
~ Inthe maw of green-shaded light his shadow was thrown 


~ over the louvers to which he clung as he looked down 


at her. And in an instant, her mind scrambling for some 
reason, she saw how he'd got there by standing on the 
desk and pulling himself up. 

For a moment their eyes met. Then he fell away. 


Angela shrieked as he hit the desk and bounced lightly 
to the floor. She darted away, shrieked again as he grabbed 
for her,and managed to pull her down. 

‘Then he fell on top of her struggling, thrashing form 
~and he pressed her hard against the cold, cold floor— 
forced an arm behind her back. 

“Robin, you're hurting me,” she screamed. “Robin, it’s 
me, Angela.” 

Don’t you know it’s me? ° 

‘The pressure eased. He straddled her now, and for a 
moment her legs stopped kicking out. ‘Then she bucked 
hard and shouted angrily, “Get off me!” 


Again she felt her legs being pinned solidly to the- 


floor. In a moment he'd have her arm behind her back 
again. She lay there waiting, not moving. 


Robin felt the swell of her seat beneath him. He felt — 


the slender waist beneath the rucked up sweater and 
blouse; he felt for the straps of her brassiere and he 
undid it with shaking fingers. 

In the silence that followed Angela bit her lower lip 
to stop from crying loudly. She felt him move; felt his 
hands slide beneath her, felt her jeans being snapped 
open and pulled away. 

When it was over she said nothing. 


“Look, I’m sorry I frightened you. But, Angela, you 
know I don’t want you reading this book. Not yet, maybe 
never.” 

‘They were sitting in the living room. “Why?” she asked 
bleakly, not looking at him, just staring down at the glass 
that was clutched like an anchor in her hands. 

“Because you won't understand. You can’t urlder- 
stand. I... I’ve got to protect her.” 

What am I saying? 

“Not from you, Angela. No, the .. .” He saw the look 
of anguish she gave him, the pleading in her azure eyes. 
“Damn it, I didn’t mean you, | meant one of the women 
in my book. —. 
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“She’s older, a wife and mother. She and the younger 
woman have met. : 

“They both like each other, but the older woman's a 
threat all the same. I know she is. I can sense these things. 
She'll only cause trouble in the end.” 

“Robin, you. talk as though it were real. It isn’t, you | 
know. It’s just another story; just another piece of fic-_ 
tion.” 

Or is it? Isn't that what I've been worrying about all 
along? : 

His reply made her shudder inside. “I’m not so sure.” 

Unable to take much more, unable now to stay in the 
room any longer, Angela got up. But at the door she 
turned and a litle whisper of vindictiveness crept in. 
“Howard Grimshaw wants to see you tomorrow. You've 
got to sign those contracts whether you like it or not so 


don't go complaining to me about lost time. 


“Dickie Sommers also wants to see you. He...” 

She let him have it. 

“He's finally listened to me. Now be believes there’s 
something wrong with you too. 

“Robin, I told him about your frightening those chil- 
dren in the park. I told him about the news items—I 
went to Central Circulating this time and I got the micro- 


film and read it all. I... I told him what I feared.” 


“Oh, and what was that?” he asked, not leaving his 


_ chair. , 


Tears ran down her cheeks and she let them fall. Walk- 
ing back into the room she came to stand there before 
him. “Robin, in Whatever Happened to Amy you wrote that 
she had stolén money from her mother’s purse and that 
she had run away. The newspapers didn’t say as much, 
but one or two of the reporters implied that there had 
been some trouble at home, otherwise the child would 
have been at school.” 

“So, what’s that supposed to mean?” : 

“You found a dime, Robin. I remember you did and 
I remember those lines in that book: ‘Jt was only a coin, 


only a silver coin with a bust of Queen Victoria on it. A bur- 
nished coin, dull and not worth much, A ten-cent prece.’ 

“IT remember you showing me that dime. It had a bit 
of earth on it and you were cleaning this off. I didn’t 
think much of it because you were always finding things 


and bringing them home. You'd been for a long walk © 


in the park—even then you spent hours there though 
we were blocks away from it. 

“I knew that’s where you'd been. There was earth on 
your shoes—dried mud—weed seeds in the cuffs of your 
pants. 

“There were grass stains, too, on your jacket and on 
the knees of your trousers. 


“You'd lost a button somehow and_I knew I'd have to ~ 


find a mate or take one off the cuff of your jacket. 

“I remember it all, Robin, as clearly as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday. Sasa : 

“And when I-read about Wendy in the papers that 
day I didn’t say anything, nor when I first read Whatever 
Happened to Amy in its manuscript form did I mention 
things. I was too much in love, too happy just to be with 
you. 

“Only now I’ve seen again how easily your mind snaps, 


how anger leaps—how lust or whatever can make you ~ 


want to hurt me.” 


Still she stopped short of accusing him. “Something's ~ 
terribly wrong, Robin, and | think you ought to tell me ~ 


what it is. eg : 

“You also ought to let me read your latest manuscript.” 

He snorted at this, even as he shook his head in won- 
der. “Was it Dickie who gave you that copy of Whatever 
Happened to Amy?” 

YER, 

“Why didn’t you just ask me for ours? P'd have given 
it to you.” 


“That’s a lie. You know it’s a lie. You’d hidden it from 


me. 
He gave a shrug, a weak smile, said, “I didn’t. Some- 


in 
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thing came up. I hadn't thought of Wendy in years, then 
suddenly I found myself thinking about her. I only took 
the book to check out a scene.” : 


Softly she said, “Then you admit that Amy was Wendy 


Cunningham and that you patterned your book after 
what happened to her?” 

The past flooded in on him, and for a moment he 
withdrew into his thoughts. 

Wendy, why was I thinking of you? 

In a distant voice he replied, “A little perhaps, but not 
really. It was coincidence just like I told.you then. You're 
forgetting that I’d been writing the book for some time’ 
before that happened to Wendy.” 

“What, Robin? What happened?” 

“I...” He looked up at her, reached for her hand 
and saw that she drew away. “I don’t know. Christ, An- 


_ gie, I honestly don’t know. She was the nicest kid you 


could ever have asked for. 

“T’d never have harmed her if that’s what you’re think- 
“Then why didn’t you tell the police what you knew?” 
“I couldn’t. Angie, I couldn’t. You know I couldn't 
have done that.” ; 

Angela felt him pinning her down, felt him pulling 
her things away—felt the pent up rage that must have 
been inside him—and she said, “Robin, I think I'd better 
go away for a while. I know you'll miss me, but Dickie 
says I ought to go if things are worrying me. If I want, 
I can‘use his cabin. 

“It’s very private there. You remember it? On that tiny 
island way out in Georgian Bay. We took the launch 
from that landing. Point something or other. ~ 

“He's given me the key. All I have to do is let him 
know when I’m going. He'll see that the launch is there. 


_ He'll see that the place is stocked with food and things. 


“He was really very understanding. Robin, I think that’s 


- what I need.” : 
| Robin, why won't you tell me what's bothering you? 
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* * * 


In the morning Robin dutifully went downtown. He left - 


at nine, so as to make his appointment with the lawyer 
at ten, and he left, she knew, to see Dickie Sommers at 
noon. 

On the outcome of that luncheon Angela waited. She 
packed two bags, laid out an extra coat because it would 
still be cold up there on the Bay. She filled a hamper 
with little things, added a handful of paperbacks though 
she knew Dickie and his wife had a well-stocked library. 
Then for want of something better to do, she loaded 
everything into the car. 

Afterwards she stood there in her jeans and tennis 
shoes looking up at the coach house loft. —_ 

Robin, I’m going to find that manuscript if it kills me. 

The door was locked, but Angela didn’t pause beyond 
rattling it once or twice. Determined: now she hurried 
into the garage, got the stepladder and leaned it against 
the wall just below the little oven doors where milkmaids 
used to greet the day or hang out the bedding. 

Tearing at the crack between the doors, she broke her 
nails, struggled furiously and beat a fist on the grey 
plywood. Then she ran into the house and returned with 
the spare screwdriver she kept in a kitchen drawer. With 
this she snapped the lock. 

Opening both doors, she climbed further up the lad- 
der and soon tumbled inside . . . knowing the answer lay 
in the book he was writing. 

She was frantic in her searching. Committed to it, she 
sought out and searched the most devious of places, yet 
left no further sign of her sifting than that broken lock 
on the window door, He'll be gone until late in the after- 
noon. Dickie and he’ll fight. I know they will. I could 


see it in the way Robin left the house. He'll be sure to — 


see Dickie after what I’ve told him. 
Well fight, you son-of-a-bitch! : 
Oh! you make me so mad. Where’ve you hidden it? 
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Somewhere. It has to. be somewhere close at hand, 
some place he can easily get to. : 

She'd been through the filing cabinets, the book cases— 
had looked in the fireplace flue. $ 

Crawling over the heavy plank floor, Angela searched _ 
desperately now. All the hide-aways of her growing-up 


‘days, all the litde places of fiction and fact, came to mind, 


and she hunted them all. 

Robin drove her to absolute distraction. , 

In the end she took to flinging books from the shelves, 
gutted the filing cabinets and toppled furniture. She no 
longer cared that he would know she had searched. 

“Robin, | trusted you. At least you could have trusted 
me.” 

Weeping uncontrollably, she huddled in the rubble. 
Hugging her knees, rocking too and fro, she sat there 
with the sunlight coming through the louvered tower to 
cast pale shadows against the bars of light. 

_ From the prison of her mind there was no escape. 
* * * 


The subway’s a ride to hell. It makes people feel like 


_ they've been fired out of a gun. They leave the bloody 


station with their heads ringing and their ears pinned — 


back by the blast. / 


Poor bastards, look at them. Getting off and geting 
on, josuing for a litte bit of space. 
And who's to say in a thousand years this won't have 
doné something to their genes? : 
Christ [ wish she'd looked at me that day in-the park. 


_ If only I'd seen her eyes I'd have known for sure that it 


was really her. 
Funny me writing that scene so clearly and then seeing 


_ her there like that. Coincidence probably—I've tried to 


tell myself that’s all there is to it, but deep down | know 
there’s something else. 

“Pm identifying with her. I'm living her life so hard 
and so intimately it's as though she’s real. ss 
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I wish I hadn’t hidden on her like dan: I a Pd=-4 


risked letting her see me. — 

Poor Angela, if I let her read the manuscript hen won't 
understand. She'll start thinking . .. Christ knows what 
now. That I'll murder some woman, I suppose. 

Or that I’m in love with someone else. 

I’m not. I can’t be. She isn’t real. 

‘Angie, you'll see yourself in this book. I know you will. 
‘That’s one of the reasons I don’t want you to read it. 
You're really not there—hell, I'd never do that to you. 
But in little ways there is a parallel, only .. 

He remembers last night and the things he almost said. 


She’s a threat. I know she is. Older women always feel _ 


threatened by younger women, especially if they're pretty, 
especially if there’s a husband involved. And that leads 
them into trouble, into doing things they normally would 
never do. 

The older woman in his story continues to nag at him; 
his apprehensions over the threat she poses continue to 
grow. I'm going to have to do something about her, he 
Says. 

Then counters: No, I can’t interfere. The story must 
tell itself. 

Haunted by blue eyes that were like a prairie sky in 
summer, he switches thoughts to velvet brown eyes and 
- says, She isn’t real. She can’t be real. I can’t have seen 
her in the park. 

Why am I identifying with her so closely? 

He can’t answer. Is afraid to do so. 

The train rattles and shakes down the tube—hurtles 
as though to oblivion. Robin looks up. He sees the ad- 
vertisements over the windows—bits and snatches of them: 
a girl in her new jeans with an ass so tight she’d surely 
split them wide. 

He gives a grin; is relieved by the distraction, thankful 
for it. 

Tennis now, and all the sports attire, the eagre, healthy, 
vitality! look. Mouthwash. Maxi, mini, and custom-built 


3 do. 


pads. Christ! Why can’t some things be ptivate? [like 


- the thistles. That is a thistle, isn’t it? Or is it? No, it’s one 
of those tall dandelion things. 


_ Kids selling soft drinks; kids selling cookies and vita- 


E min pills and breakfast cereals that will surely ruin their 
teeth. Kids and young women being constantly used to 
- sell things. 


Yet who objects? Who really cares? 
He looks around, sees disinterested faces staring blankly 


_ into space, waiting for their stops. All colours, all races, 


shapes and sizes, some with shopping bags, others with 
_ briefcases. None of them caring about the pornography 
above them, the plain, simple pornography of advertis- 
in 

: pices of them caring that I'm going through my own 
_ private hell. That I'm terrified of what I'll find. 

I know what's going to happen to her. One can’t always 
_be sure in writing, but deep down inside me I know, just 
as sure as I’m sitting in this bloody subway car. 

And I know I can’t stop writing about her, not now. 


__ It’s as though the whole of my life has been boiled down 


to this one, single story, this meeting of oe ke in another ~ 
form, another sex, another body. 
Yes, I'd fuck myself. I want her. I do. Jesus Christ I 


But that isn’t all of it. Oh no. I care, damn me. I really 


_ care what happens to her, yet | can’t stop myself from 


writing, even though I know she’s in danger and doesn’t 
realize it. She still thinks she’s capable of handling things 


herself. She’s still confident they won't get her. 


Ignorance is bliss, my sweet. You sure don’t know. 
God I feel her presence so strongly. It’s like a magnet’s 


_ pull, a‘field of force. Danger is everywhere and I don’t 
_ know how to stop her. 


I wish I could. 
Robin runs his eyes over the crowded subway car. 
People move and there are gaps through which he looks. 


- 
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Secret tunnels. Suddenly he sees her sitting halfway down 
the car on the opposite side. 

He panics instantly, gets up only to sit downthard, his 
eyes glued to that tiny frame between two bodies, an 
elbow and a fleshy hip. 

Dark brown velvet eyes staring straight ahead of her. 
A high forehead, clear brow and sharply featured, finely- 
boned nose. Full, sensuous lips that are lipstick red but 
modestly so. There’s nothing garish about her. Nothing 
cheap. 

Her hair’s so lovely. It’s just as I imagined it. She’s 

swept it back—pinned it up in a sort of loose bun so that 
strands of it fall over her slender neck and over her 
brow. 
A touch of Italian in her now that I see her clearly. 
Yes! From the north, from Verona or over by Torino. 
An aristocrat fathered that one somewhere back in time. 
I’m sure of it. 

Tiny pearl earrings hanging from delicate lobes. Three 
gold neckchains loose over a high-collared white blouse— 
very old looking, from another era. 

The frame widens for an instant. 

Robin sees the russet corduroy suit she wears, sees 
how neatly it fits. Fine ripples in the cord. A cameo at 
her throat. 

His hands want to slip around her throat; his lips yearn 
to meet hers—for just one lingering kiss. 

The frame begins to close. Heather turns and sud- 
denly she sees someone looking intently at her. For an 
instant there is alarm, and her eyes widen as her lips 
part in a'tiny cry of surprise. 

Then she’s onto her feet and the car’s coming into the 
station. 

In a hurry she leaves. Robin looks for her, he looks 
again, then in a panic he tears through the door and 


tries to find her—looks everywhere along the platform 


... Stands among the jostling, parting throng. 
Gone! She’s gone. I saw her. I'know I did. 


- ing the 


He’s still not convinced, doesn’t trust himself, says, 


Jesus Christ what’s happening to me? Am I nuts or some- 
thing? 

On the street above he frantically looks around, hears 
the honking, blaring, jeering clamour of the crowd as it 
echoes up between tall buildings that rise loftily above 
the pigeons flying, to bring a coolness to the concrete 
canyons, a darkness. 

Gone. 

In a race with time Robin searches the canyons. There 
are shops and stores and thousands of places for her to 
have gone; offices, too, high above. 

He looks up at them. Please let me find her. I must 
find her. She might understand. She mightn’t think I’m 


-crazy. 


Or am I? ; 
Exhausted by the experience, he begins to wander in 


a daze, his hands jammed dejectedly into the pockets of 


the bagsy cords he wears. His jacket is open. He’s wear- 

nitted woolen pullover Angela gave him for his 
birthday, grey blue, a powdery grey blue with a V-neck 
that is trimmed with dark blue diamonds. These match 
the dark blue tie he’s condescended to wear, though the 
collar of the shirt is open. 

There are pencils and pens crammed into the hand- 
kerchief pocket of the jacket; there’s a black notebook 
in one of the other pockets, the left one. 

He could be an earnest investment dealer, a bond: 
trader perhaps. He could be a lawyer with a client on 
the run, or a newspaper editor. Yes, that’s what he is. 
An editor. All he needs is a pipe. 

Heather watches him from the safety of the second- 
floor window. She’s standing among soapstone carvings, . 
bronzes, exquisite pieces of blown glass and other objects 
dart, and for a moment, one empty moment she doesn’t 
know what to do.. 

He can’t have been following me. I’ve got to get a hold — 
of myself. It was seeing him sitting there looking straight 
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at me as though he’d known me from years ago, yet 
wasn’t quite sure. 

I don’t know him do I? 

She racks her mind, doesn’t hear the salesman’s hunt- 
ing approach, has to fumble with her words and blurt 
at last, “No. I’m just looking, thanks.” 

And not take her eyes off the man in the shabby cor- 
duroy suit who defies traffic now to cross the street be- 
low. 

Still searching. 

She turns away. “How much is this?” 

A mother and child skinning a seal on an Arctic shore, 
the soapstone glowing richly with a dark, almost black 
green patina. 

Heather picks it up—wants to throw it through the 
window and scream STOP FOLLOWING ME! I don't 
know who you are. Please leave me alone. 

Don’t haunt me like you do. 

She hears the salesman calmly repeat: “Eighteen 
hundred madam.” , 

She hears herself say, “That's not enough. It’s worth 
far more.” 

Heather walks out of the shop and takes the elevator 
to the top floor. This ought to’ give her time enough. 
He'll be gone when she gets to the street. 

He isn’t. 

He sticks to her like glue while she walks north on 

_Main to Montrose then crosses over, doubles quickly 
back, pauses to look in a plate glass window to see him 
standing there behind her. 

So close she could touch him. 

Anger makes her turn, and for an instant their eyes 
meet. Then Heather sees the policeman and she goes 
over to him. “Officer, that man’s been following me.” 
~ Robin panics and runs. It’s a damned fool thing to do. 
He knows this as soon as he starts to run, but now there 
is only one thing to do and that is to somehow get to 
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Howard Grimshaw’s before the cops catch him. Howard_ 


‘will handle them. i 
Four blocks later, and well out of breath, he manages ~~ 


to catch a cab. 


“Are you all right, madam?" 

Absently Heather answered, “Yes. Thanks. I've just 
had a nasty experience. Some pervert . 

His eyes lifted. 

“Connors, bring the lady a chair.” 

Damsel in distress, she had walked into the very place 
she wanted: Ryerson’s, just about the finest jew elry store 
in town and certainly the most fashionable. Both the 
manager and his bewildered assistant appreciated the 
fine cameo she wore. When she slipped the topaz (citrine?) 
ring on her finger their appreciation deepened into re- 
spect. But it was her knowledge of diamonds that amazed 


‘them the most. Heather made no attempt.to hide this, 


for it wouldn’t have suited her purpose to do so. Instead, 
she let it all flow from her. Only then would they tell 
her the truth about the topaz. 

It was a straw at which she clutched. A symbol. a tal- 
isman, a one-way ticket if needed. 

Mrs. Cunningham, I'd never do anything to hurt you. 


_ Not if I could help it. 


“Let me at him. LET ME AT THE SON-OF-A-BITCH! - 

“Dickie, I want a word with you.” 

In stunned silence the petite secretary blocked Robin's 
way. You're late, Mr. Morris, she wanted to say, only his 
eyes were so wild. : 

Lunch is over—long ago. 

He looks so shabby, so wound up and on the run. 

Robin grabbed her by the elbows and swung her aside. - 
He made a rush for Dickie Sommers who backed into’ 
his office, raised cautioning hands and said, “Now, Robin, 
please—please listen to me. Everything’s all right. Just. 
calm down.” 
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“1 WILL NOT!” ” 

They were in the spacious office now, facing off in the 
middle of a desert shag round which were shelves of 
books, pieces of sculpture, paintings—the things Dickie 
had crowded himself with, the things he’d bought with 
profits from =e books. Posh, that’s what it is, you 
parasite. 

“Angela’s got some wild idea . 

That hit him. 

Dicki¢ glanced at his secretary, gave her a curt, no- 
one nod, and quickly shut the door. “There, we won't 
be disturbed. Now, Robin, do sit down. This is going to 
Jar you.’ 

“Spit it out, you bastard. You've talked Angela into 
leaving me just when I need her the most.’ 

When I want her with me, if for no other reason than 
to know she’s there. 


God the things we gublighers have to put up with. — 


“Howard called me after you left him, so I knew you'd 
be late for lunch. But not this late, Robin. Where the 
hell have you been?” 

“Never mind. It’s none of your damned business.” She 
wasn’t there. I tried to find her again. I couldn’t! I went 
into every goddamned jewelry store I could find. She 
ought to have been in one of them, but none of the 
buggers would tell me so. 

You'd think I had wanted to rob her. 

Sommers moved round his desk and sat down. Per- 


functorily he shoved aside one of the piles of manu- . 4 


- scripts, tidied a few papers, then confidentially leaned 
forward. “Angela's got some crazy idea that you've done 
a few of the things in your books. Something about a 
little girl being the start of it all—Wendy Cunningham, 
and. Wendy being your Amy Peters in Whatever Happened 
to Amy. 

“I’ve tried to tell her not to worry, that she’s — silly 
even to think that sort of thing. 

“But you know how women are, Robin. When they 
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reach Angela’s age they get all flustered at othe least little 
thing. You miss something, a birthday, an anniversary, 


_and the next thing you know they’re crying. 


“Hot flushes, cold ones, up and down . 

“Go on,” said Robin quietly. So that’s it. You're scared 
shitless. You both think I killed little Wendy. 

Sommers saw the look in Robin’s eyes. He became 
apologetic, effusive. “Look, I know it’s a lot of crap, but 
I had to play along with her. She’d have gone to the 
police if I hadn’t. 

“She’s really in a state, let me tell you, Robin. I think 
she needs a rest, a break—or a psychiatrist. I’ve never 
seen her so upset. 

“Care to tell me about it? Your side, that is?” 

Fingertips making a steeple, the father confessor. All 
piety and goodwill now. You lying, ORNRIE son-of-a- 
bitch. 

“You tell me.” - 

Dickie did. He filled in the gaps, ebleceated some and 


‘indulged i in outright lurid fantasy when he thought he 
had the fish hooked. As he talked, so confidence re- 


turned and the mask slid down over hooded eyes. Robin 
knew he wasn’t a person to Dickie Sommers; he was a 
figure, a sum: 100,000 hardcovers at $18.95, an initial 
run of 250,000 paperbacks at’$3.50 for a gross of . 

give or take a few thousand, let’s say $1,500,000, but 


that doesn’t count the sales of my other books. All twenty. 


of them. They’re still in print in some form or other. 
How much is it, Dickie? Lots I’ll bet. 
“Robin, I’ve set it up for her to stay at the cottage. She 


called at noon to say she was on her way. She'll be safe 


there.” He gave a chuckle. “You've nothing to worry 
about. Just finish the book and then the two of you can 
get back together again and no one’s the wiser. A ai 
to Spain would do you both a lot of good.” 

Morris seemed unconvinced. “Robin, she’ll never get 
off that island, not unless she takes the canoe or tries to 


use one of the dinghies. My own boat’s still up at the 
landing. There wasn’t time to get it ready. 


~“Pve called old Billy Harrison at the landing. Billy'll — 


run her out there. He'll check on her, yes, but don’t 
worry. Billy won’t pick her up. He'll just stand offshore 
and say he'll get her on the way back. 

“Or something. He’s very loyal to me.” 

I'll bet he is. How many girls have you had up there, 
some of them probably unwilling? Old Billy must know 
a bookful. I'll have to talk to him one of these days. 
Monica’s due the truth. 

“Okay, so that’s it. So I’m not wanted by the police for 
crimes uncommitted ‘but written about, and you want 
me to finish the book.” 

“Of course,” said Dickie mildly. - 

“And you don’t want to see any of it before ae m fin- 
ished?” 

“Not unless that's what you want. Robin, we trust you 
implicitly. Graphics would like to get a lead on the jacket 
design. Promo need to know a bit, just so they can set 
things up for when the time comes. Karl, | know. is a 
little offended by your not consulting him this time, but 
what you do with your editor is your business. You both 
know each other well enough by now. 

“No, if you want to keep it to yourself, why,” he 
shrugged, “we'll just have to go along with you. 

A smile. > 

“Good,” said Robin sharply. “You're sure now? | 
wouldn’t want you worrying about me too, No thoughts 
about who’s going to be murdered, or raped, or what- 
ever? Little Laurie out there for instance? She's the type, 
you know. Diminutive, quite pretty in her own right. 
And I happen to know she takes the subway and the bus 
home. You still keep her working nights?” 

Sommers never wavered from meeting Robin's steady 
gaze. “None. Absolutely none. I have no doubts about 
you.” 
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He brightened, and his hands came eagerly together 
on the desk. “It’s a thriller, isn’t it? Phe usual?” 

Wryly Robin answered, “That's what makes the money.” 

Sommers laughed with relief. It hadn’t been so bad 
after all. “We understand each other, Robin. That’s what 
I've always liked about you. The practical man. 

“Now what about something to eat? You must be 
starved.” 

“I’ve already eaten,” he replied and let the words sink 
in. As he got up, Robin leaned over the desk. “Only, 
Dickie, you leave Angela alone. You do what you do to ~ 
those other women you get up there on that island and 
so help me God | won’t just ruin you.” 

The brown eyes shifted. The rugged good. looks dis- 
solved in momentary panic. Robin was so perceptive. 
“Perish the thought, old boy. I wouldn't dream of it.” 

“You'd better not.” 

Robin turned and left the office: He was grinning 
wolfishly when he passed Laurie Daniels and she won- 
dered why. 

She went into the office to see Mr: Sommers mopping 
his brow. Together they discussed the impossibility of 


* 


_ dealing with difficult authors. “He’s driving his poor wife 
mad, you know. The woman’s beside herself with worry. 


“Laurie, what’ve I got on next Friday? Wasn’t there a, 
conference or something?” 

She’d have to check. 

“Well cancel whatever it is. Yes, that’s it, just do it for 
me. Only if Monica calls you can tell her I’ve gone out 
of town. To New York. Yes... No, damn it, she'll only 
want to go. Make i it Regina. A publisher’ s conference in 


_ Regina.” 


As far from everything as possible. 

“Yes, that ought to do it.” No questions. Absolute obe- 
dience. That's my girl. Discretion. I must give her salary 
a boost. 

Angela. zs 

[I've got to stop her thinking about Robin that way. I 
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can’t let her go to the police. They'd only start fiddling 
around, asking a lot of dumb questions and getting Robin 
all agitated. ; 
Then he wouldn't be able to write. 
No, she'll have to be stopped. And if I know Angela 
‘ there'll only be one way to stop her. 


> 


There was a piece of sculpture in the office that Dickie 7 


greatly admired. It stood on a white cylindrical pedestal 
in a far and private corner behind the black leather 
couch and chairs he used for intimate business deals, in 
the aisle before the shelves and by the hidden rosewood 
bar. The piece was of a kneeling child with uplifted 
slender arms, a nymph, the marble ivory white and pure, 
the statue no more than a foot or so high. But lifelike. 

From Carrara, Italy, they had said at the shop where 
he had bought it. The marble, that is. The name of the 


sculptor Dickie had long since forgotten. The piece, a— 
young girl of about ten or so with upraised arms. A — 


beauty with such innocence he reached out to touch it. 

Always the statue calmed him, and as he ran his fingers 
lightly over it, he felt the cool wellspring of the stone, 
felt the slender contours of her body, the finely moulded, 
kneeling, supplicating frame. ee 
_ Robin’s words came to him then—words from some 
. dinner party years ago but held in memory because they 
had seemed to say so much about the author. “Men 
fashion women in their minds, they fashion them in 
stone, in bronze, in oils or chalks it’s all the same. They 
either seek to worship or to destroy, there is no in be- 
tween.” 

It’s odd that Robin should have said that, really odd. 

In spite of the calmness the sculpture brought, Sommers 
felt himself tremble. When a week had passed Angela 
would be glad to see him. She’d be climbing the walls by 
then <<: - 

And what Robin doesn’t know won’t hurt him. 

I can’t have her going to the police. 


7g 
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When Heather returned to the house, still overwrought, - 
the old woman was propped up in the big four-poster 
bed. The curtains were drawn, the room stuffy, the light 
dim. She had her kimono on, still wore her hair up in 


_ curlers, thin, grey wispy combers piled on each other 


though it was nearly five in the afternoon. 

What've I done now? Heather wanted to ask, for the 
grey blue eyes behind the spectacles were filled with 
distrust and hurt. She sat down on the bed and ran a 
hand thoughtfully over the tufted spread. 

I won't react. I’ve got to stay calm. I’ve had enough 


for one day. Wendy’s done something and it doesn’t 


really matter what I say because she won't believe me 
anyway. It’s crazy for me to stay here. me 

“Mrs. Cunningham, you know those old bills you ~ 
handed me the other day? The ones with King George 
on them?” ; : 

Haltingly the answer came. “Y—es?” 

“Well it’s only that I didn’t get a chance to take them 
into a coin dealer’s. Something came up and there wasn’t 
time.” - 

Heather opened her purse and took out the bills. “Here, 
you’d better put them away ina safe place. Then if you 
like I can check them out on my day off next week. 

She was returning the money! Oh dear God, thank 
you. Thank you. Z : 

They could have been dollar bills, not hundreds. She 


~ couldn’t have cared less—only knew that money had 


been taken and money had been returned. 

As her shaking hand closed tightly over the bills Mrs. 
Cunningham couldn’t hold back the tears. “I thought 
you'd stolen them,” she confessed. “I knew the money 
was missing from my purse. I hoped, I prayed, I begged 
Him to make the matter right, and He did. He heard 
my prayers.” : : 

“Mrs. Cunningham, I didn’t steal those bills. You wanted , 


- to give them to me for the groceries.” 
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“Of course I did, dear. How silly of me to have for- 
gotten.” ‘ 

Heather was stiff with rage at her patronizing tone. 
“I told you they were worth far more. I said I'd take them 
to a dealer’s for an appraisal. You know I did. 

“I’m not a thief.” _ 

Again she heard, “Of course, dear. It was very silly of 
me to forget. 

“I’m so glad you're home.” 

Something snapped inside Heather. “No you're not. 
Secretly you wanted me to steal those bills. You schemed; 
you tested me with them.” 

“Wendy, I...” 

“I’m not Wendy. My name’s Heather Lee MacDonald 
and I’ve told you that a thousand times.” 

“Yes, dear. Of course you have. I’m sorry, dear.” 

Heather wanted to scream. She leaped up, held her 
ears and shrieked, “Don’t say it again. Just don’t say it 
or I'll have to leave.” 

A tantrum. Tears suddenly bursting from her lovely 
eyes. The old woman’s heart breaking, her arms reach- 
ing out to the wounded spirit who now paced angrily 
back and forth in her trim business suit and tried to 
figure out what todo... 

Tried to argue reason with herself. But reason wouldn't 
prevail. 

Heather tore off the cameo and threw it on the bed. 
She opened her purse and shook the ring out of the slim 
brown banker's envelope. “There, that’s the lot. I don’t 

-want to borrow anything ever again. Nothing, do you 
hear? Take them back. Lock them up. Forget what I said 
about Mrs. Galway having such a superb cameo. Just 
lock the bloody things up and keep the key.” 

She hardened; wiped her eyes. “Better still, have your 
insurance man come in and take a look at that ring. It 
isn’t citrine, Mrs. Cunningham. It’s a topaz. It’s worth 
at least eight thousand five hundred dollars. You'd better 
put it in your safety deposit box.” 


-~ 
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. Hurrying from the room, Heather fled down the hall. 
Mrs. Cunningham could hear the girl’s door close. 

Oh dear, what’ve I said now? Always it’s the same. I 
say something, the slightest thing, and she gets so of- 
fended, flies off the handle into a tantrum. 

She'll run away again. I know she will. “Fredrick ... 
Fredrick, please stop her .. .” 

‘ Fredrick’s dead. Wendy’s d ... No she isn’t! “Dear, 
wait a minute. Please wait,” she called and struggled out 
of bed. : - 

The ring and the cameo fell onto the carpet. Snatching 
them up, the old woman hurried anxiously out of the 
room and down the hall. Timidly she knocked on the 
door. 

“Dear, may I come in?” 

“No. Please go away. Just leave me alone to sort myself 


Out: 


She turned the doorknob, a mother’s privilege, and 
the door swung open. In tears, Heather was sitting by 
the window, staring out at the park. ; 

“Heather, I didn’t mean to suggest that you’d ever 


_think to steal anything from me. Please take the ring 


and the cameo. Let them be a gift from me to you for 
all the happiness you’ve brought a foolish old woman. 
“I... Heather, I know my daughter’s dead. She was 


such a bright wee thing, but you see I caught her stealing = 


from my purse and1...I lectured her. _ 3 

“Said, ‘Wendy, I'll never speak to you again.’ 

- “How it must have hurt her. 

“She went some place. I thought she’d gone off to 
school, for she so liked it there. But then she didn’t come 
home, and we began to search. 

“I was frantic. I blamed myself. I ...I couldn’t tell 


Fredrick. He’d have hated me if I had. 


“It was nearly two days before they found her . . . her 
things. She’d gone to the park. 

“It was the death of Fredrick. He loved that girl as 
though she was his very own—more so I think. 
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“And I know it was all my fault. I told her not to see 
him. I told her it wasn’t right for a child of her age. I 
tried to be brave. I-tried not to let it show, but I knew 
I'd driven her away. Me with my ‘talking to’ and my 
fancy outdated ideas of how children ought to be raised. 

“I was nearly fifty when we got her. ‘hey weren't 
going to let us have her but then, at the last. minute 
something happened, I don’t know what, and suddenly 
she was home with us and there she was. 

“Such a lovely child. So quick. Even when she was a 
baby she was quick. 

“I... 1] even tried to nurse her, and do you know I 
did. Oh just a bit. I used the bottle too. I was the very 
best of mothers. 

“But it did so please me to have her suckle. I used to 
pretend she was my very own.” 

Heather wanted to scream: For God’s sake shut up! I 
don’t want to hear any more. Instead, she turned from 
the window to look at Wendy’s portrait. Wendy looked 
back in silence. Watching, always watching. 

Jessica, forgive me. 1 know I should have kept you. 

Jessica. 

“Come downstairs and let’s have a nice cup of tea,” 
soothed the old woman. “I'll make it with milk and sugar. 


You can have honey with your toast, or jam with one of — 


those English muffins you like.” 
“Later,” snapped Heather. “Right now I want to be 
by myself. I’ve got to be! 

“Besides, I don’t like any of those one not really.” 

Leaving the cameo and the ring on the bureau, Mrs. 
Cunningham retreated. 

But as she closed the door she looked down at the 
keyhole and thought: I’d better find the key just in case 
she decides to leave. I can’t have her running out in the 
night like that. She can’t be going down to the summer 
house in her pajamas. Not anymore. 

She might get into trouble. 


Dawn broke to send = streaks of mauve across the 
distant sky. In the shadowless light the dewy air drifted 
slowly over the garden to wrap itself about the foot of 
the silo whose tiny door was open. Up from the iron 
stairs the weary steps rang, and this ringing echoed. 

Angela, I can’t help myself. You’re gone from me 
when I need you most. Now I'm left to her and I don’t 
know where it'll end because she’s real, Angela. I saw 
her face to face. I felt the tension between us. The pull. 

In spite of the mess you made I worked all night, 
couldn't stop myself. I felt her so closely. 

Of course I had to go over things, and that took time. 
Just little things. Her brows are somewhat thicker than 
{ had imagined them; they're wider, too, and more slightly 
arched because her forehead’s broader, smoother, has 
the north of Italy in it, as in all of her. 

She has a dark brown mole on her left cheek. It’s just 
above the curve of her jaw. It’s not a blemish at all. I 
don’t know why I’m fascinated by that mole, but I am. 

Her chin’s 4 little sharper, her lips even more sensual 
than I had thought. More wanting in every way, more 
yearning: secretly begging the world to forget and for- 
give though she'd never accept a lover. Not her. Not 
anymore. 

She thinks I’m a pervert! 

Angered by the thought, Robin swung the trap door 
up and stood half in and half out of the silo loft. There 
were twenty cages arranged around him on a low dias, 
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each with its private door shut against the world outside. 
Under the dias there was a clutter of feed bags, cannis- 
ters for water, delicing compound, and a flat, tin suitcase 
that was rusty and still had shreds of leather clinging to 
it. Nervously the doves paced back and forth, their white 


fantails up. “K-roo. K-roo. K-roo.” Grey bird dung in’ 


the trays under the wires. Bits of grain, and pans of 
murky water with feathers floating in them. 

Pink and dark blue albino eyes that were so hard and 
watchful. Translucent eyelids, flesh coloured like their 
claws. 

Opening a cage, one selected by ritual, Robin caught 
a plump white breast so warm and fleshy. Idly he stroked 
the dove’s head, preened its neck and let it peck at his 
fingers. 

“My pretty,” he said. “You trust me don’t you?” 

It’s her eyes, Angela. I can’t seem to forget them. The 
whites are een clear, only slightly tinged with blue, 


the irises such a deep, dark velvet brown. They're big | 


eyes, wide with alarm, startled by fright. Instant fear of 
discovery was in them. Confusion too. 

_ . They flooded me and I only wanted to lose myself in 
- them, only wanted to hold her—possess her fully, yes— 
and protect her. Shield her from herself if necessary; 
from all others, Angela, even from you. 

Because you won’t understand that I need to protect 
her. She’s suffered so much, bears all the scars though 
she hides them well. 

Yes, I must protect her especially from you. 

I think she saw this in the way I looked at her, or 
maybe she saw Judas and that’s what frightened her into 
getting that cop. 

I don’t know. I only wish she had let me explain. I'd 
have made her understand. 

You’d have understood, whoever you are. I would 
have bought you coffee or a lunch; we could have talked 
and got to know one another better. 

But no, you think I’m some sort of sex maniac. I could 
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see it in your eyes. Well you're wrong! Why do women 
think such things? Some times a man just wants to talk. 
But it’s deeper than that, I know—and so do you. 
You're my alter ego, the woman that lives in me. All men 
have them though they’d hotly deny this. 
I saw how lonely you really are, and I knew that your 
loneliness matched mine and that you would understand 


this, accept it for what it was: a conscious yearning to be 


alone; a love of loneliness, a hatred too, a fear. 

I saw the desperate need for someone to love, a child, 
not a man, for you’ve been badly hurt and aren't ready 
for that, may never be. I saw the fear that runs as an 
undercurrent in your life. Yet I heard you laugh, I saw 
the gentle smile you keep for secret moments of fantasy 
that please the little girl that is still so much a part of 


you. 


You're Fashionable: I won't = critical. You dress ex- 


_ceedingly well on a somewhat modest budget, and you 


do so with a sense of refinement, an almost grasping 
tendency to hold onto the past as though you, yourself, 
were a child of the past and still refused to acknowledge 
it. 

Please don’t se ndeniand me. The past haunts you. 
I know it does, and yet, in dressing the way you do, in 
your love of antique jewelry, that cameo at your slender 
throat, you are yielding to it. : 

Listen to me, whoever you really are. I saw you in that 
busy street, I saw you in so many ways. Naked yes, a 


_ writer’s privilege. Again I saw you stripped bare even 


while standing there face to te! with a man you didn’t 
know. 

Please don’t think you can escape this time. You don't 
understand what’s happening. Let me find you again 
before it’s too late . 

Let me feel my hands on you, 

I touched your slender throat; I ran my fingers over 


_ the smoothness of your shoulders and cupped a mother’s — 
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‘breast, teased the suckling’s nipple, brown and taut and 
bursting. I touched you there between your legs. 

I felt you give. I felt you heave. I felt you struggling 
furiously. : 

And I saw you come.as you’ve never come before. 

Robin bowed his head. He looked dumbly down at his 
shaking hands, and he said, a cry, “Oh Christ, what’ve 
I done?” 

The dove had long since ceased its cooing. Now its 
head lay canted limply over his thumb and it flopped 
from side to side, was slack and unresponsive to his ur- 
gent cooing, his soft entreaties. 

Tenderly he laid it in the cage. Remorse filled him as 
he quietly closed the door and locked it. 

Around him the nervous cooing broke like a shattered 
- sea, and it beat upon him, made him hear its thunderous 
cooing, cooing, cooing until . . . in anguish and in pain, 
he tore the trip wire down and let that white flood burst 
upon the morning sky. 

And heard, at last, the urgent flapping of their wings 
as they soared aloft to circle over the garden and the 
park, leaving him to silence and to wonder. 


Sul sitting in the loft he confessed. 

I went to that copse of birches, hoping that somehow 
I might come in touch with her and find her again. I 
stood there among the trees in the dark, listening to the 
sounds and trying so hard to communicate with that 
place. 

Why am I drawn to it like that? It goes beyond just 
wanting to find her, Why did she have to go there too? 
Why did I first see her there in a scene so like the one 
I had written? 

It isn’t right. It can’t be right. Yet I felt her presence 
there. I did. I swear I did. It’s a part of her. It has to be, 
yet that doesn’t make sense. No it doesn’t. 

But when I pressed myself against that tree I pressed 


myself against her. And when I lay and clutched the 
dewy satin grass I lay with her too. 

I spent myself so quickly then. I came in a blinding 
flash. I kissed the ground and moaned and tried to lose 
myself in her hair, and didn’t know why I'd come like 
that only knew and thought, I’m going mad. 

I never wanted to write the kind of things I write. I 

ways wanted to write stories for children, tales of mice 
and rabbits, things little Wendy would have liked, only 
Wendy is no more though she haunts me still. 

And now I’ve gone and killed one of my doves. Shit! 
what am I going to do? 

Bury it of course. Yes, I'll bury it among those birches. 


“Dickie, I want Angela home. I need her. I don’t-give a 
damn if she’s just got up there. Get her back! 

“What's that? What the hell do you mean there’s no 
phone? Of course there is. 

“Oh. Isn’t it summer yet? 

“A conference in Regina? Saturday? Can’t the old bug- 
ger go in there any earlier? 

“Christ! Well I just won’t write, that’s all there is to 
it.” 

“Now, Robin, listen to me. You can write. Just calm 
down and carry on like you usually do. Angela will have 
a little rest; she’ll be perfectly alone and safe up there. 
And when the book’s done the two of you can go off on 
a holiday.” 

“Like fuck! You get her home here on Saturday, you 
son-of-a-bitch, or I'll find myself another publisher.” 

Robin smashed the phone down and sat there glaring 
at it. After a while he went out to the garden and began 
to dig. He was still at the hoeing and planting seven 
hours later, the sweat still pouring off him. 

By then the pain of losing Angela had lessened a little. 
The emptiness was still there, the loneliness all the more 
intense for the knowing that she'd be away until Saturday 
night at the earliest. 
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But he’d surprise her. He’d have the gardep all in and 
her flowers watered, and he’d have another chapter done. 
He was ashamed of himself for not haying let her read 


the manuscript, for not thinking she’d understand. He : 


was all-forgiving and wanting only to hold her. 

Yet in the back of his mind Robin knew dark thoughts 
‘floated. 

* % * 
At ten o'clock the children filed into the library to sit 
cross-legged on the floor or lounge against the cushions 
in the children’s corner, : 

Eagerly their eyes glistened. There were whispers, coy- 
ered by cupped hands, a few giggles: shining faces, bare 
knees—one swathed in bandage—navy tunics and white 
blouses all clean and pressed, their hair well brushed or 
braided into pigtails. , 


Once a week the fours and fives came across the street — 


from St. James’: girls of ten or eleven, most of them 
healthy and happy. 

And growing up quickly. - : 

Either Heather or Pamella would read selected pas- 
sages from a variety of books and then discuss each story. 

Heather had chosen Kidnapped-for a starter, as she felt 
girls needed a taste of adventure. Besides, they also like 
to read about boys. . : 


The girls settled down and their teacher, Miss Fry, - 
stood patiently at the back watching, always watching 


over them like a brood hen or a den mother. 

Heather told them what she had in mind, she sketched 
the story for them, then began at Chapter 10, “The Seige 
of the Round-House.’ 

““But now our time of truce was come to an end. 
Those on deck waited for my coming till they grew im- 
patient; and scarce had Alan spoken, when the captain 
showed face in the open door. 

“ ‘Stand!’ cried Alan, and pointed his sword at him. ” 


&: cs 
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The girls, as one, stiffened with alarm, excitement 
racing in their veins. ; 

“The captain stood, indeed; but he neither winced 
nor drew back a foot. 

“*A naked sword?’ says he. “This is a strange return 
for hospitality.’ ” 
Heather paused. “Now how many of you liked that 

beginning? Did you find it exciting?” 
- All hands shot up. 
“Want me to continue?” she teased. There’s at least 
ten bodies to come. 
‘It was obvious that they did. 
Heather had a way of reading a story. She caught the 


-moment of it, and she, too, like the girls soon lost herself 


... Thought no more of the strange man who had fol- 
lowed her the other day so steadfastly, though he was 
still an unsettled and unsettling burden to her; thought 
no more of Mrs. Cunningham in her dotage, or of Jenx 
and the others. j 
Only thought: Wendy would have been as old as these 
girls; Jessica is still a little younger. ; 
Thinking of Jessica made Heather throw herself into 
the story, so that at the chapter's end, at: “‘I saw the 
great stone hills of Skye on the right hand, and, a little - 
more astern, the strange isle of Rhum,’” all of them 
were on that drifting vessel, heading toward the Hebrides. 
“You read that very well, Miss MacDonald,” said Mrs. 
Galway afterwards. “You put a lot of feeling in it. That's 
good. They need that every once in a while, especially 
from us adults. 
“You sounded almost as though you wanted to go. 
home.” 
“Did 12” blurted Heather, not catching the meaning. 
“Yes. To... Where was it now? Inverness?” : 
Alarm must have shown in Heather's eyes, for the 
woman stiffened. Like the captain, she didn’t back off.. 


. Not this time. 


“My mother came from there,” said Heather softly. 
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It was fortunate that she had remembered, for this 
caught Mrs. Galway off guard and she stammered as she 


said, “Yes, a Gordon, wasn’t she? Your skirt’s the Gordon - 


tartan, isn’t it?” 

Heather looked down at her skirt and frantically tried 
to remember exactly what she had said to the woman, 
so long ago it seemed. 

“Yes,” she replied hesitantly. A chance. 

Mrs. Galway was quick to take advantage. She’d been 
worrying about Heather a lot these days; was curious 
and had got out the book of tartans just to make sure 


she hadn’t been wrong. “The Gordon tartan isn’t green, 


Miss MacDonald. It’s blue.” 


“Ts it?” asked Heather, trying her best to give a look — 


of puzzled innocence. 
“Yes. That’s the Armstrong tartan you're wearing. They 


were one of the border clans, from well south of Inver- 


ness.” 
“Mrs. Galway, just what are you driving at?” asked 
Heather, her eyes not leaving the woman now. 


“Only that you’re not Scottish, Miss MacDonald. That _ 


you're something else.” 

“But I am!” replied Heather earnestly. “Both my par- 
ents died when I was a baby. I was sent over here to 
relatives. Mrs. Galway, I hardly know a thing about Scot- 
land. 

“Or Ireland, for that matter. Galway’s in Ireland isn’t 
it?” 

‘The woman nodded stiffly. 

“Well there,” went on Heather blithely, “you see just 

how much geography I know.” 


She took another chance. Growing serious now she 


confided, “Actually I was put out for adoption. A Dutch 
couple adopted me, but I did find out who my real par- 
ents were because ... because of the legacy, of course. 
And I took their name, my father’s that is. MacDonald.” 

Her eyes fled to the floor, and for a moment Heather 
remained silent as though saddened by the thought. Then 
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her eyes lifted suddenly and she asked, “Do you really 
think the girls liked my reading?” 

Bernice Galway didn’t know what to think. “There’s 
a man been asking for you. He’s waiting in one of the 
Chairs. At least he was a few minutes ago. ‘That's why | 
came to get you.” 

“A man?” blurted Heather. “Is it. . .” She caught her- 
self in time, choked off the name. Jenx! 


The woman was watching her closely. “Oh don’t look = 


so alarmed. Goodness me | thought you knew him. 
- “It’s Trevor Mansfield.” 
’ “Tre-vor?” asked Heather uncertainly. 
“Yes. I haven't seen him in years. He lives over your 


_ way. He said you'd know who he was.” 


Heather had forgotten about him. 


The first accusation he made was that she had been 
avoiding him. “You've not been by in ages,” he said. 

He was standing there before her in his black beret 
and tan coloured trenchcoat, wan and frail and sickly 
looking. Above him the Christ at Galilee glowed in all 
its radiant hues: emerald green, ruby red, sapphire blue, 
the milk of onyx, the amber of citrine and topaz. No 
diamond, but then diamonds aren’t always clear. 

“Mr. Mansfield, what I do, or do not do with my time 
is no concern of yours. As it happens, I like to walk, and 
now that the sun’s coming up earlier, I take the long way 
round.” 

He sucked in a breath, and then another. “I see,” he 
said, offended now, for he'd jammed his slim hands into ~ 
the pockets of his coat. Not for a moment did the in- 


tensity of his eyes leave her. hey made her feel so guilty. 


Heather yielded a little. “How’s your mother?” 
“Mother's fine.” 5; 
She was angry with him now. “Look, I'm sorry but I 


really don’t know why you're here, and I do have to work. 


‘There are rules about us seeing people during working . 
hours.” 
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“It’s my appearance that frightens you, isn’t it?” he 
accused, fighting for breath. 
“No. No, I’m not like that at all.” She was embarrassed 


by the suddenness of his attack, felt the burning in her ~ 


neck and cheeks, felt how hotly they flamed, and knew 
that he’d be certain to notice this. . 

He notices everything. His eyes are so intense. 

A hand came out of his pocket, hiding something, and 
for an instant panic seized her. But he turned quickly 
away, and she heard the aerosol spray, knew that he'd 
had a sudden attack, a desperate lack of breath. 

How awful it must be to have to fight for breath like 
that. 

He misunderstood the look she had given him. “Don't 


make fun of me,” he said, furtively slipping the atomizer 


back into’ his pocket. “We all can’t be so fortunate. Not 


all of us are so lucky when we're born. It’s a curse. ’m 


cursed with it, and with these.” 


Mansfield pointed to his misty blue eyes that were so _ 


hard and rimmed with pink. He touched a fair white 
eyebrow that was tinged with yellowish grey, then re- 


moved the black beret to let her'see that his closely trimmed. 


hair was the same. 
He has such fine hair. {t's almost silken in‘its fineness. 


Wavy over the crown of his head, the waviness matching 


that behind his ears. 
What else is he hiding? 
Heather heard him apologize. “Don’t be afraid of m 
because of my looks or my manner. | only came to ask 
you to please come to tea. Mother’s anxious to meet you. 


She and my father used to be great friends of the Cun- — 


ninghams. Mother really only wants to hear how the old 
woman is. We haven't seen her in ages.” 
“And you?” asked Heather cruelly. Just what do you 
want? 
Galway was watching them closely. Heather could feel 
the woman’s eyes on her back, and this only angered her 
more. I’m being unreasonable, she said. 
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His reedy voice came; Heather looked up to the Christ 
with His open arms, the stained-glass multitudes frozen 
as they took the loaves and the fishes, and she heard him 
say: = 
“J want to give you something. It's not very good, 1 
know, but it’s the first thing I've felt like doing in a long, 
long time.” The voice drifted off and his eyes fled from 
her startled gaze, fled in alarm and embarrassment, in 
shyness too. “I hope you'll like it.” : 

Nervously Heather made excuses. “Mr. Mansfield, I 
really don’t know what to say. You see, my plans are 


~_ always a little unsettled. Some days I have to work odd 


hours; other times I may be on call in case one of the 
‘girls gets sick. : 

“And on my off days I usually go to see my uncle. 
He’s not very well, and he so enjoys it when I come. 
~ “He’s in Sunnydale, the veteran's hospital. He was in 
the war.” : 

“I see,” he said and turned to leave, only to turn-back 
and accuse her again. “She’s told you about me, hasn’t 
she?” : 

Agitation made him choke and fight for breath, but 
even so he nodded toward the far end of the library, to - 

~ where Mrs. Galway stood by the card catalogue. Behind 
her Peter and Paul glowed darkly; below their window - 
the white clock stared. 3 
Anxiously Heather said, “No one’s told me anything, 
_Mr. Mansfield. I don’t think ill of you; I simply don’t 
know anything about you, and I am busy. I do have to 


_ work, as you can see.” I do have my own life to lead. 1 


can’t get caught up in your problems. 
“Then come to tea,” he wheezed. “Please come.” 
Heather heard him leave, and when she turned again 
to face the Christ, he was gone. 


“Heather, I feel I really must speak to you. There are 
rules, you know, about staff seeing people during work- 
ing hours.” é 
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“Yes, Mrs. Galway.” Go on, spit it out now that you’ve 
found me hiding in the lunchroom trying to have a bit 
of peace. Trying to think things out. 

“Well it’s only that ... May I sit down?” The woman 
was suddenly flustered by being confronted so boldly. 

“Please do. Would you like some tea? It’s still hot. I’ve 
only just made it.” 

Galway leaped at the chance. 

The lunchroom was an airless, sightless place, cool and 
dry, but lost behind crowded rows of dusty shelves on 
which were ranked legions of old books too valuable to 
discard. 

A forgotten place, thought Heather, silently watching 
the woman. It was probably her idea to fix it up like this. 

A brassy, glaring light hung directly over the plain 
rectangular table. Like the lockers arranged on either 
side, the table and benches were painted canary yellow, 
but that had been ages and ages ago, and Heather saw 
the place for what it was: a cheerless, soulless, miner’s 
roost in a warren of tunnels under ceiling timbers that 
still had the smell of coal dust clinging to them. 

A very private place. : 

“Heather, last week you went out with Angela Morris. 
You needn’t deny it. I saw you. 5 


“You took a good half hour for your break—thirty- 


five minutes to be exact. 

“Normally I... ’'d let one offense go, particularly as 
: oy Robin Morris’ wife, but today with Trevor Mans- 

ee ng 

Heather cut her off by distractedly saying, “She said 
his name was Robin. So her last name is Morris?” 

“Yes. The writer. But surely you knew?” 

“No I didn’t,” replied Heather angrily. “I didn’t be- 
cause she didn’t tell me. She . . . she avoided telling me, 
and I wondered why.” 

“And you don’t know Morris? You haven't read him?” 
the woman cautiously asked. Her hands stiffened in alarm, 
waiting tensely for the answer. How could she possibly 
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not have read at least something of his, and yet claim to 


_be a librarian? It’s one of the first things we do with 


every local author, good or bad. re 
The lettuce sandwich Heather had been toying with 


-fell apart. Dry whole-wheat crumbs littered the table 


beside the waxpaper on which the sandwich lay open. 
She picked at the crumbs and fought for control. As a 


- librarian she should have known the kind of books Robin 


Morris wrote — Galway'll be thinking that. I know she - 
is. 
Heather looked up. Again there was anger. “No I 
didn’t, Mrs. Galway. I’m sorry I took so long with his 
wife, but I really don’t see that it matters much. I often 
get here a half hour early, and usually I stay later than 
I need. I think, on the balance, you’re ahead.” 

The hazel eyes were puzzled, the thin lips pursed in 
thought. “You really haven’t read him, have you?” Gal- 
way said, a statement. - : 
~ I know she’s thinking about my tartan skirt and that 
mistake I made about the clans. I know she’s wondering 
just where I come from; wondering what I’m up to with 

enx. : 
: Heather took a chance, gambled and said a prayer. “I 
don’t read that sort of thing.” 

Galway brightened,.and the shoulders of the purple 
suit slumped as she relaxed a little. Reaching for tea that 


~ must surely be cold, she said congenially, “I’m glad to 


hear that. I often see you taking books out, and .. . and 
sometimes I did wonder.” 

“Those were for Mrs. Cunningham. She likes that sort _ 
of thing.” 2 

So Robin Morris wrote thrillers. Heather began to rack 
her mind, more curious now than anything. Books came ~ 
in all the time. There was always the endless task of 
checking them off and making sure the catalogue cards 
were right, then they had to be added to the seven-days 
shelf, and you had to make sure people brought them 
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back on time. “Morris? She said his name was Robin. He 
goes to Central Circulating.” 

“She comes in here occasionally,” said Bernice Galway. 
“Oh I’ve never met her, never introduced myself—it 
wouldn’t have been proper. But I’ve seen their pictures 
in the papers now and then, so I knew who she was.” 

Embarrassment made her skin glow beneath the pow- 
der, and Heather realized that Mrs. Galway had wanted 
to be formally introduced, had hoped that she would 
- bring Angela Morris back to the library. 

“He never comes here,” the woman said. “I don’t know 
why. I haven’t seen him in years. They used to live nearby, 
but then they moved. You know how it is. People come 
and go. 

“She was reading the microfilms about Wendy Cun- 
ningham. I thought at the time that it was odd, and I 
still think so.” : 

They looked at each other. Heather swallowed hard. 

“Because afterward you read them, too, Heather. I 
know you did. Oh you needn’t look so alarmed. It’s per- 
fectly right that you.should do so, particularly as you’re 
rooming with Wendy’s mother. 

Only... 

“Only what, Mrs. Galway?” 

The woman wore an amethyst brooch, a gorgeous stone 


of at least twenty carats, an emerald cut in a beaten silver - 


oval. A shield. Heather concentrated on the stone. They 
were alone. soe 

Galway’s stiffness evaporated. Concern replaced cau- 
tion. “It’s just that seeing Trevor today brought it all 
back and I ... I confess I am puzzled, Heather. First 
there’s some man—Jenx, I believe you called him. Then 
Angela Morris comes in to read the microfilms of a brutal 
and sadistic murder that happened twenty years ago. 
And now, today, Trevor Mansfield. 

“I... 1 keep wondering who it'll be tomorrow? I keep 
asking myself, are they all connected in some way?” - 

The hazel eyes softened. Galway fingered her tea cup. 
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‘There was only the two of them. No one else need know. 
“Heather, are you in some sort of trouble? Has it some- 
thing to do with Wendy Cunningham’s death? You do 
look like her, you know. Oh just a little. Yes, in this light 
I can'see the resemblance better. You have her hair, her 
eyes—you even frown like she used to, get furrows right 
across your brow.” 

> You shouldn’t frown like that. You'll have wrinkles 
when you're my age. 

-“Heather, there’s a little mole on your left cheek. Wendy 
had .. .” Galway stopped herself, said instead, “She was 
avery bright girl, always so ahead of herself and wanting 
to be grown up—no, that’s no quite true. Wendy acted 
as though she was grown up. To her there was little 
difference between children and adults, though she much 
preferred talking to the latter, at least here she did. 

“You're not... You're not thinking of . ..” She couldn’t 
say it. : 

Heather read her mind. “Mrs. Galway, I'm not Wendy 
Cunningham nor am I about to claim that Iam so as to 
get her mother's money. That wasn’t why Angela Morris 
came here, and it wasn’t why ‘Trevor Mansfield did ei- 
ther see 

“Then why did he come?” she asked, turning her sau- 
cer slowly round and round: a porcelain raft in a yellow 
sea under a glaring light that was suddenly making her 
dizzy. 

She pulled off her glasses, clamped her eyes shut to 
close the pupils, then opened them. As always, things 
were blurred. 

Mrs. Galway undid one of the lower buttons of her 
blouse, and carefully began polishing the lenses. 

“He came to ask me to tea, that’s all,” satd Heather, 
wondering what was the matter. 

“Tea?” squawked the woman harshly. : 

“Yes, tea. With his mother. Apparently she and Mrs. 
Cunningham were very good friends. ‘They haven't seen 
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her in years. His mother's curious, I guess, to know how 
she is.” 

“Then why hasn’t she telephoned Mary Cun- 
ningham?” 

“I... I don’t know. How should | know?” 

“Heather, just how much do you know about Trevor 
Mansfield? What’s he told you about himself?” 

Apprehensive now, Heather tried to smile apologeti- 
cally but knew the effort was weak. “Only that he’s a 
sculptor, but I was the one who said it because of the 
beret and his hands.” 3 

“What’s the matter with his hands?” asked Galway 


swiftly. She put her glasses back on and adjusted them. ~ 


Squinted a moment. 

Heather tried to explain. “They were rough—you know, 
as though he’d been working in a garden or weeding, 
or working with stone. I... I notice hands. It’s one of 
the best ways of categorizing people right away when 
you first... when you meet them.” A slip Galway didn’t 
seem to notice. 

“Then he’s still at it,” she said sadly. “You know, I 
thought he'd given it up years ago. en 

“But then of course you won’t know. How could you. 

“Yes, Trevor was a sculptor of sorts. Oh they said he 
was very good, but I could never see much in what he 
did. It was always so ... so indecent. There isn’t any 
other word for it.” : 

Now Heather finally knew what had worried the woman 
the most. She doesn’t like me associating with him. Shak- 
ing her head in sympathy, she said, “It takes all types.” 

Bernice Galway drew herself up and shoved the cup 
aside. “I’m glad you agree. It was a side of him neither 
his mother nor I could understand. I just don’t like that 
sort of thing. Children ought to be seen with their clothes 
on.” 

All around them the silence pressed, but in the dis- 


tance footsteps scuffed the floor above. Galway had no- | 
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ticed the change in Heather, the way her eyes had widened 

in alarm. : 
“Their what?” the girl demanded at last as though she 

hadn’t heard. 

- “Their clothes on. I did say their clothes, didn’t I? 


Trevor's forté was children. He had that warehouse on 


Hunter’s Lane, the old Taylor Brewery—you’ve prob- 
ably noticed it on your way to work. That’s where he 
holed up, working day and night in marble or in bronze. 

“It was the stone dust that got him, or the fumes from 


that casting furnace of his. 


. “But you say his hands are still rough. They can’t be, 
not with his health. He shouldn’t work. He'll only kill 
himself.” 

She said she really didn’t know. “He has something 
for me. I presume it’s a bit of sculpture. 1... I didn’t 
quite know what to say to him. He shouldn’t be doing 
things for me.” : 

He shouldn’t be thinking that way about me. Why ts 
he thinking that way? 

“He isn’t,” snapped Galway tartly. “You can think what 
you like, but Trevor Mansfield isn’t doing anything for 
anyone but himself. : 

“He was a very strange boy. Of course it was his ap- 
pearance, but even so, when people like myself accepted 


him, he was still on edge, always quick to take offense. 


“When he wanted something we could always tell. He 
wouldn’t come to the desk, not until the last minute when 
he had to check out his books. : 

“No, he’d keep to the shelves, moving so as to blend 
in with them. But when we’d see him standing there for 
the longest time, we’d know, and one of us would go 
over to him: Only then would he turn round to face the 


“concourse. 


“We never got on. You see, I knew his mother well, 
and I think Trevor resented our talking about him.” 

“He asked if you’d told me about him. He was angry 
said Heather, feeling a little uneasy. ~ 


” 
> 
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Mrs. Galway snorted contemptuously, and she began 
to tidy the grey bun of her hair, getting ready to leave. 
“Did he now?” she said, more te herself than to Heather. 
“J’m not surprised.” 

Heather got to her feet, so as to block the way. She 
gathered her lunch papers and began to brush the crumbs 
off the table. “Why’s that, Mrs. Galway?” she asked. “If 
I'm to go there for tea I think I'd best know.” 

There was no immediate answer, so Heather went on. 
“I don’t want to go, but he’s so persistent I have the 
feeling he’ll keep badgering me until I do.” 

“That's him,” said Bernice Galway flatly. “Stubborn as 
a mule. Take my advice, Heather, don’t go. Tell it straight 
to him. Make him see that you mean it. 

“It’s the only way with people like Trevor.” 

She looked up from the sink where she was washing 
her cup. “Besides, his mother’s been dead for years. I 
know. I was there at the hospital when she went.” 

Heather saw the plaster bust in the window behind 
leaded panes; she saw the copper urn and the two brass 
bowls, the skylight and the lamp with its faded shade, 
and she wondered what was happening to her. 

“Trevor's mother hated Mary Cunningham. The two 
never spoke, and if they’d have to pass each other in the 
street, either one or the other would cross over so as to 
avoid a meeting.” 

“Why?” asked Heather, hardly listening now. 

“Simply because Fredrick Cunningham was Trevor's 
patron and he cut the boy off, wouldn't give him another 

enny.” me 
“After Wendy died,” Heather heard herself say. 

Bernice Galway was startled. “Yes, but how on earth 
did you know? It was all hushed up. There was never a 
mention of it in the papers. Trevor was innocent. They 
proved his innocence beyond a shadow of doubt. 

“How did you know?” 

“I didn't,” said Heather sadly. “I only guessed that in 
some way he must have been involved.” 


* * * 
Heather stayed on in the lunchroom wondering what 


-was happening to her. She knew she was Marnie Van 


Loon, not Heather Lee MacDonald, knew she had Dutch 
ancestors, that her father had been a diamond buyer. 

Daddy, you trained me to deal in diamonds, you brought 
me up to steal... 

And run. 

So that now I’ve got to deal with Jenx, my ‘uncle’ as 
I still call-him. Only he’s not my uncle—he never was. 
He was just some associate of yours. But I called him 
that because I didn’t have any real uncles, and now he 
won’t let me forget it. : 

Uncle Jenx, who is it this time? Who do you want me 
to take the diamonds to? ; 

Another ‘client’, as though my body were enough, not 
my brain which is so sharp and quick I see most things 
before they’re seen by others? 

Jenx was never any good. I told you that, daddy. Even 


: though Jenx had a successful business, still has, for that 


matter, I told you that. God: how we argued—right up 
until just before . . . before you died, your throat slashed 
in an empty street in Amsterdam, so far away from mother 
and I. 

Mother, where are you now? 

Living somewhere I don’t even know, because you no 
longer want to see me. 

Oh God I feel so sorry for myself. I know that’s being 
dumb, but I just can’t help it. Mrs. Cunningham's driving 
me half crazy with her notions. She won’t let well enough 
alene, but now insists that I call her mother, though I 
won’t because if I do it will only make things worse. 

Mrs. Galway with her insidious prying. If only she 
knew how it’s getting to me; if only she knew what I’m 
really like she’d have a fit. She wouldn’t just suspect me 
of going for Mrs. Cunningham’s money. She'd have known 
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that for a minute there I thought: How ideal this place 
would be... 

- ‘Trevor Mansfield hiding behind the wounded lover's 

mask. I know he’s hiding something. He wants me, but 

not for what he wants me to believe he wants. 

Does he think I’m Wendy too? Is he afraid of me? I 
think he is. 

And Mrs. Cunningham, if the truth were known, all 
you care about is that you made a terrible mistake with 
Wendy and want to correct it, want to make peace with 
yourself. 

Wendy on the wall, looking at me—I know she’s look- 
ing at me. Watching, always watching me when I come 
into the room. 

No other pictures of her in the house. I searched. I 
know. 

Just that portrait. But why a mother’s love should crave 
a picture’s stolen nakedness I don’t know. Wendy'd be 
flushed with shame if she knew. 

How cruel for someone to have painted her that way. 
How cruel of them to have left the painting unsigned. 
Does Trevor Mansfield paint as well? 

I wonder if he painted her? 

Heather closed the door to her locker. She left the 
lunchroom among the shelves, left the light glaring at 
the yellow table as though to remind herself of the hurt- 
ing that would never leave but only seemed to get worse 
with each passing day. 

Why can’t they all leave me alone? Why can’t they just 
let me hide, as hide I must? 

The water was cold, and she held the paper towelling 
over her face for a while, a grateful pause in darkness. 

Everything’s catching up. I know it is, only this time 
I can’t seem to run. My legs are like lead. 

The way that man looked at me in the street the other 
day. It was as though he knew me, but had seen me for 
the first time, or seen me as a child and not since then. 


I don’t know who he is. Why did he decide to follow 
me? There are millions of other women. 

In the distance there was the sound of laughter, the’ 
tread of little feet. Heather heard the children laughing 
and she ran.out of the corner washroom, dashed into 
the clearing room where the new books were unpacked 
and where returns came down the chute ... and hur- 
rying still, looking everywhere, she hunted madly for 
the source of laughter, cried, “Jessica,” once, and knew 
at last it came from above her, had simply filtered dow 
the stairwell. : 

The afternoon class. Grades two and three. It’s their 
library day. — tes 

Broken-hearted and feeling so depressed, Heather went 
up the stairs. But when she saw their shining faces she 
found the will to smile. 

And thought, instead, of the little girls by the lane, 


- and of how one reminded her so much of Jessica it hurt 


to see her there. : 
Yet I want so much to see her now. 


At nine that night she phoned again and finally got an 
answer. “Mr. Morris, is your wife there?” 

Heather's trembling wouldn’t stop. She'd seen the jacket 
photo on her desk a thousand times since getting free 
of the children, and she’d known at a glance that Robin 
Morris had followed her the other day. 

“She’s away.” 

“When? When'll she be back?” 

“Who is this, please? I'll tell her you called, you don’t 
need to be afraid to leave your name.” 

His voice was reserved, guarded and . . . and probably 
wondering too. “Look, I was just having my supper. 
Angela won't be back until Saturday.” 

Robin thought: It’s her voice. 1 know it’s her voice! 

Heather said, “Mr. Morris, why were you following 
me?” 
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“I... Look, wait, please don’t panic. I know I fright- 
ened you. I didn’t want to but... I...” 

“Was it because of Wendy Cunningham?” 

He would have said anything. “Yes. Yes, that’s it ex- 
actly.” 

Heather set the telephone down and she stood there 
looking at it, knowing it could never ring.Angela Morris 
came in to hunt up the microfilms but was afraid to read 
them. Robin Morris followed me. 

He looked at me as though he'd seen me before. Mrs. 
Cunningham thinks I’m Wendy. Mrs. Galway says I have 
her hair, her eyes, her frown. Trevor Mansfield must 
know this too; that’s why he wants to see me. Angela 
Morris probably thinks so too, and so does her husband, 
why else would he have followed me? 

She looked up as the lights blinked on and off. Pamella 
called, “I’m going now. I’ve checked the basement; 
checked the lot. Come on, let’s push off.” 

“Be seeing you,” called Heather, trying desperately to 
sound normal. 

The south door closed; the latch clicked in the empty 
library, the silent books all round. 

Resigned to walking home alone, Heather drew on 
her coat. She was thinking, I'd best see what Robin Morris 
has written; she was thinking so many things when Jenx 
stepped out from among the reference shelves. 

“Pappadimas wants to see you. He’s bitching, Marnie. 
Apparently you made a mistake and he wants it cor- 
rected. The poor bastard needs a sweetener and you're 
going to have to give it to him.” 


Robin began to write, slowly at first for he was torn by 
conflicting emotions. But soon the lines began to flow 
because he knew, in his subconscious, that this was the 
only way he could help her, the only way he’d know what 
was about to happen. 

Using the glasses he watches her in the street 

_ far below. She’s wearing a rust coloured dress, 

* tight fitting, long and slit up to her thighs at the 
sides. The dress is some sort of suedine, though 
it matters not to him; matters not that the material 
ripples as the wild grasses move in a hot Aegean 
wind. 

To him she is just a beautiful woman, a problem 
too. 

The cabbie also gives her appreciative looks. 
He's had lots of chance, for the drive was long 
and she didn’t seem to care, was too distracted, 
too worried and frowning out the window. 

Thinking. 

She’s a hooker. A high-class hooker—only she 
isn’t a hooker, she’s not into that sort of thing and 
she lets him look, knows he’s still gawking at her ~ 
as he drives off, because men do look at her. Lots 
of men. 


Sunlight glistened from the crystalline facing of the 
building. The glare blinded her momentarily when she 
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got out of the cab and first looked yp.to the penthouse — 


towering above. 

Forty-two stories and six hundred units at say, seven 
hundred and fifty a month—at least that. Four hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars rolling in every month and 
him squatting up there on Mount Olympus. Are you a 


modern Midas, or merely another Hermes, god of com- — 
merce, of cunning and fraud? You greedy old bugger, _— 


you made me come back. You complained after all. 


Distractedly, Heather paid off the cabbie, and she stood : 
there before the entrance gathering her final thoughts, — 


-steeling herself for what was to come. 


I don’t like it. Why wouldn't he see me during the 4 


day? Why'd it have to be in the early evening? 


Everything he does will have a reason, all threads will — 


come together. 
Is it a trap, | wonder? 


Jenx didn’t think so. Jenx would have known. His — 


neck’s in it as much as mine, for if they get me, if they 
make me talk they'll soon know who he is. 
I won't save you, Uncle Jenx. I'll take you with me. 


It’s a long way down. Forty-two stories to be precise. — 


Heather felt in the pocket of her dress for the knife. 
Just touching it made her feel better. And she walked 


among the oval bowls of flowers, among the ornamental — 


shrubs and finally entered the marble-and-plate-glass 


foyer. ‘he doorman let her in when she gave Pappa- 


dimas’ name. He'd been expecting her. 


‘The elevator was express to the forty-first floor, but 


~ then there was a pause for security clearance. Heather 
tried not to reveal that she knew there was a hidden 
camera focused on her. ; 


‘The pause was longer than before. It dragged. She - 


glanced from the doors to the buttons, then back 
again... 


Feeling the camera on her now. Wondering if her hair — 
was right—she'd swept it up off the back of her neck, — 
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_ piled it high, the temptress. My dress is all right. ‘That 


cab was hot and sticky. 

She punched the UP button and nothing happened. 
She pushed the DOWN in panic, said, To hell with it. 
Stick it! but didn’t feel the elevator move or hear th 
whir of the cables. : 

All right, be that way. = 

She waited, knowing the pause had been deliberate, 
wondering why—letting the question fill her mind-until 
she saw the meshed black circle and switched on the 
intercom ... had forgotten completely that security de- 
manded she speak to the houseman before the elevator 


could rise any further. 


How could the camera lie? 

“tt's Marnie Van Loon,” she said and pressed her thighs 
together to stop the.trembling in her. - 
- The elevator began to move, and all too soon it came 


_ toa stop. Heather heard the doors open. 


“Miss Van Loon, how nice of you to come.” = 

Don Carlos de Silva stood in front of her. 

If Heather thought anything of it she didn’t let on. 
Cold now, she merely said, “Oh, hello. 1 didn’t know. 


you'd be here.” 


His laughing dark eyes sparkled mischievously. Press- 
ing warm lips to her fingers, he held her hand a moment, 


~ then said, “Alexandros is an associate of mine. He has 


given us the financing for El Rosindo. ‘That is how I - 
know of him. I should have told you. 

“But-come, let us not stand here. They. are all waiting 
on the terrace. We will have a drink first, yes? and then 
you will do your business with Alex. 

“For me,” he grinned, “it is enough just to see you 
again.” : 

It was all so friendly, all calculated to put her at ease. 

Rapidly the images came at Heather, banging and 
clashing with one another, merging into holographs that 
followed in succession: de Silva in an open-necked white 
shirt, sand coloured slacks and leather sandals; on the 
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wall behind him a Gaugin rich with reddish sunset hues, 


a haystack, a house, some trees in the background; now 
the rugs in the hall, heavy woolen masterpieces from 


Afghanistan, dark brown Arabic patterns on a tapestry. 


of soft beiges; then the sunken living room, spacious and + 


tasteful in its opulence, with plush leather sofas and arm- 
chairs arranged around a modernistic coffee table of 


plate glass under which, as she passed it, Heather saw 
that there were thousands of tiny seashells scattered like 


grains of sand. : 


Pieces of sculpture were everywhere in the room; there — 
were Roman coins on one wall among other works of — 


art, the library ... 


Our steps are so quiet. His shoulder touches mine and _ 
I feel the tension in him. Carlos, what are you two about — 


to do with me? 
“Have you been here long?” she asked. 


“Since morning,” he replied, and she heard again the — 
laughter in his voice and wondered if he was mocking —__ 


her, but he went on to explain, seemed anxious to do 
so, “It is like a... How do you say it? A second home 
to me, when I am away on business.” 

“Just what sort of business are you in?” 

Knowing the answer—fearing it now—Heather paused 


by the cabinets in which Pappadimas had a fortune in — 


Chinese porcelains: milk white, jade green, blue dragons 


and orange fishes, she swept her eyes over them, wanting — 
to linger. “These are exquisite, aren’t they?” she said. — — 


“Yes. Pappa goes in for that stuff. At his age, he should. 
But come, we’d best hurry. He will know you are here 
and wonder what we are saying.” 

Never mind what business I’m m. 

Why should Pappa wonder what we say to each other? 
Is Carlos afraid of him? 

They stepped through to the terrace, and she realized 


suddenly that Pappadimas had a side to him she would” 


_. never have suspected. For the ‘terrace’, as de Silva had 
called it, was filled with spacious gardens. There were 


-back of all of this—over her s 


fountains among the ornamental trees, and the soft air 
of the evening shook the leaves and rattled them. Flow- 
ers were everywhere: beds of irises, powder blue, a gor- 
geous yellow, then intermixed with these some late tulips 
and scatterings of annuals. 

Neatly trimmed cedar hedges enclosed a-bronze sun- 
dial, and in a corner here or there Grecian statues stood, 
nudés with broken, ravaged arms and sightless, haunting 
eyes: one with a bronze bar shot through its backside. 

- Roses climbed on trellises waiting to bud out and bloom. 

And the smells of the city, the heat, the dust, and the 
noise were as nothing here. She could have been in the 
country. - . : 

It was all laid out with architectural precision in crys- 
talline concrete and dark-stained timber with Chinese 
lanterns hanging and little Zigzagged paths between. And 

ulder now as she followed 
de Silva’s slender frame, Heather saw vegetables growing 
in well ordered rows: pepper plants, tomatoes, poles for 
pole beans—a man of the soil. 

A peasant. = cs 

He sat there by the emerald pool in baggy swimming 
trunks and an open shirt, with a big straw sunhat on 
his head. And his curly, grey-haired, shaggy gut stuck 
out. A paunch. : 

Beside him there was a girl of fifteen or so, a dark- 
eyed beauty in a white bikini from which her brown 
innocence spilled. The dark eyes murderously appraised 
de Silva then fled angrily to Heather. From her heels to 
her hair she was undressed and thrown away, aban- 
doned in a fit of jealousy with a toss of a pretty nose. 

What are those two up to? wondered Heather, piqued 
by a little jealousy too. 

Laughter sounded from the pool, and a polo ball sailed ~ 
through the air to bounce on the concrete and come 
dripping toward her, rolling, rolling . . ..until de Silva 
deftly caught it in one hand and sent it thumping back, 
to the swimmers. : 
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“Those are Pappa’s grandsons,” he said and laughed 
goodnaturedly. “Nicko, Demetrios, come out and meet 
the lady.” 

Alexandros Pappadimas winavi’ her to a chair directly 
_across from him. It was one of those low, striped canvas 
things, and Heather knew that once in it she'd find move- 
ment hard. 

Awkwardly she sat down, and only then did she realize 
that Pappadimas had deliberately chosen the chair so as 
to see up her dress and have a good view of her legs. 
She put her knees together but it wasn’t quite enough. 

He clapped his pudgy hands, clacked them really, as 
though he were doing some Greek dance. And while the 
waiter appeared, the two boys, well-built young men in 
their early twenties, came over to shyly introduce them- 
selves. They, too, looked at her legs. 

Suddenly Pappadimas spoke, and his words came 
harshly. “Boys, go and get changed. Enough.” 

Turning to the girl who now clung about his neck, he 
patiently unwrapped her lingering arms and said, “Kiki, 
go put something on.’ 


Pouting at Heather, the girl brushed past her chair, — 
leaving the air momentarily filled with the scent of lotion — 


and expensive perfume. 

De Silva received the touch of her fingers on his arm. 

The sun was beginning to set. 

Pappadimas spoke softly to the waiter though his eyes 
never left de Silva. “The usual for me, Gorgios. Carlos 
will have the white wine with ice. 

“Miss Van Loon, will you have something? Anything?” 
he beamed, opening his hairy arms widely. “The hos- 
pitality of my humble abode is yours.” 

There was no hospitality in the watchful eyes that were 
now focused on her. “Some coffee if you have it.” 

At once he was chidingly gregarious. “Oh come now. 


Come, you are among friends. Surely a little something? _ 


“Gorgios, bring the lady a gin and tonic with some 
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fresh mint. Get a sprig from the garden and crush it 
first.” 

“Yd really prefer .. 

He hushed her with a BRE shake of his head. 
“You'll like this. Believe me, you will,” he said. And the . 
waiter left, silently before she could say no. 

Now they studied each other while de Silva went t off 
to get something at the far end of the pool. Pappadimas 


_ had a face so strongly featured and tanned it looked as 


though cleaved from bronze. Heather remembered their 
previous meeting in his study and how difficult it had 
been, how nervously formal. Now he was in command, 


and she wondered at the change in him, didn’t like it 


one bit, for she liked to run things her way. 
' Otherwise there can only be trouble. 
“Your place i is lovely,” she said, trying to make con- 


versation. “Have you lived here’ long rs 


Never once had his eyes left eee What's he really 
thinking? she wondered, only to see him suck on a tooth. 
“This is only one of my places,” he replied with a shrug. 
“My home is on the Aegean, on an island. My business 
also takes me to Paris, London and Zurich, and I main- 


tain residences there too.” 


“Then why. buy diamonds from me? You could get 
them from any reputable dealer.” 

It was no good playing about. The sooner they got at 
it, the sooner it-would be over. | 

This seemed to please him, for he gave a chuckle that 
showed gold fillings and he folded his pudgy hands over 
the crown of his paunch. “Because I like you, that’s why,” 
he said, and smiled. 

Their drinks came, and while the waiter set them on 


_ the cedar table that was so low, Heather realized that de 


Silva had left them. 
His tall-stemmed glass of white wine stared at her. 
“Besides,” said Pappadimas as he carefully added water 
to his ouzzo, “I prefer to do it this way.’ 
_ A whiteness instantly clouded the liquor and hid its — 
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clarity. He swirled the silver spoon once more, tasted a 
bit, then set it aside. 

She waited, wondering now what was wrong. The gar- 
net ring flashed as the low-angled sun caught the terrace 
and lit each recess and corner, but gave the pool a deep 
emerald shadow. 

He set his glass down and ran a hand through his 
shaggy grey hair, scratched a bit as though not quite 
knowing how to. begin. ‘Then he let her have it. “You're 
not giving me what you say. You were short on the weights, 
wrong on the colour, and wrong also,” he held up a 
reproving stump of a finger, “on the flaws.” 

Now it was business, and business brought out the 
hardness in Heather..“I don’t make those kind of mis- 


takes, Mr. Pappadimas. I checked all the stones before- 
hand. We weighed them on your scales. If you remember, 
I matched the weights against those I had been given by 
my supplier. They were exact.” 


His fist doubled. “The colours were off. You said they 
were fancies. | bought them thinking you'd told me the 
truth. 

_“My buyer tells me different, Miss Van Loon.” 

“Your buyer?” she stammered, and knew at once that 
he'd won a point. Buyers had access to the bourses, the 
centres of the legitimate trade. What else has his buyer 
told him, or is it all just a lie to get me rattled? 


He gave the fish more line. “Yes. Your supplier isn’t — 


being straight with you. Some of those stones had been 
treated. ‘here’s a skin on three of them, and, like I said, 
there are flaws.” 

She was angry now. “There weren't. Look, if you want 
your money back, then fine: I'll see that you get it. But 
I know those stones weren't treated, and I know there 
weren't any major flaws that couldn't be easily removed 
in the cutting.” 

‘There was no way to avoid confronting him. He was 
like a spoiled, petulant child, a toad in a baggy bathing 
suit. “You're putting me on, Mr. Pappadimas. You paid 
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forty per cent of the market value, and that was after 
allowing for a fifty per cent cutting loss as agreed. 

“Why don’t you tell me what really is the problem? 
Are you trying to squeeze us for something more?” 

A delicate hand touched her shoulder-and she shiv- 
ered. Carlos de Silva had appeared out of nowhere. 
“Everything is ready, Pappa, if you'd like to come now.” 

No gentle, teasing looks, no kissing of the hand that 
reached out for help to extricate herself from the chair. 
Just a remoteness that left her wondering why they'd 
bothered to show her any courtesy at all. 

With de Silva leading, they circuited the pool and en- 
tered the penthouse by a far door that was screened 
from view. Pappadimas closed it softly behind him. 

The room was:small in comparison to what she had 
seen of the place, cramped almost, but far from barren: 
a laboratory that was meticulously clean and well or- 
dered. There was a plain oak table along one wall, and 
on this rested a binocular microscope, a Diamond Lite 
for comparing stones with those of known colour, a sen- 
sitive balance (not the one she had used before), and a 
plain white light that could be swung over the — or 
brought down closely for better viewing. 

‘Next to the table there was a filing cabinet of some 
sort—flattish drawers in mat black finish. Trays, she re- 
alized, ‘knowing now what they must hold. A fortune. 

In a corner was a faceter’s lap and bench for the cut- 
ting and polishing, and with a start Heather realized that 
Pappadimas had gone the ultimate step and was fash- 
ioning the rough stones into finished gems. She won- 


~dered who the cutter was. Ascher Klein? Martin Abel? 


Names from the pe came to her then, unbidden 
until... 

Her eyes riveted on the square of white felt de Silva 
slid into view. Recognizing the stones, Heather trembled 
a little as she sat down at the table, knowing the two men 
now stood on either side of her. “I'll need my loupe,” 
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she said. “And a pair of tweezers. They're in my purse. 
It’s beside that chair at the pool.” 

Alone with Pappadimas, she felt his presence all around 
her. On the cloth was an array of rough diamonds that 
should have more than pleased even the most greedy of 
men: eighteen flawless D's—real Jagers, the blue white 
stones that were becoming so rare. Good investment grade 
diamonds in 1.00 to 2.50 carat weights. Spectacular stones 
that could easily be fashioned into finished gems of more 
_ than half their original weight, a minimum of wastage. 


Littered among them were four rose coloured stones _~ 


of a delicate pastel hue. Cubes. Perfect cubes. Then one 
_ superb canary—a hexahedra of many faces that she knew 
weighed in at 4.537 carats. 

~ Two sky blue octahedra, each of 3.75 carats, give or 
take a few points. 


No flats, no macles, no false colours, major flaws, chips. 


or cleavage cracks. All of them good because she wouldn't 
deal in anything else, had always sought out the best and 
wouldn’t let Jenx screw around with her, if for no other 
reason than to avoid this sort of thing. 

What's taking de Silva so long? He’s probably going 
through my purse. 

She smelled the aniseed Pappadimas was chewing, and 
she wondered if the neckline of her dress wasn’t too 
revealing. For she didn’t like his presence there, looking 
over her shoulder, looking at her breasts. : 

“Iam unhappy with the fancies, Miss Van Loon. The 
colours are not as they should be. There are flaws in 
your flawless D’s.” 

Sensitive fingers put the ten-power lens and the tweez- 
ers on the felt. Heather picked them up. 

For the next half hour the two men watched in silence 
as she went thoroughly over each of the stones, exam- 


ining them from the side. Speaking to herself, she grum- 


bled, “A north light is best. This has to be done in daylight, 
facing north. That lamp gives false tints.” 


They were impressed by her patience, satisfied again 
that she knew what she was doing. 

“I find virtually nothing wrong with the stones, Mr. 
Pappadimas,” she said, leaning back from the micro- 
scope. “This one’s got a feather on the left side of the 
crystal, but it’s near the edge so it can be easily removed 
in the cutting.” 

Pappadimas laid a hand on her right shoulder and 
leaned over to look through the instrument. The near- 
ness of him made her cringe, but all he said, when he 
saw the whitish lines in the stone, was, “Yes, you’re right. 
How about those? You've set them aside.” 

She looked at the group that lay separated on the felt. 
“There are bubbles in two of them, an inclusion, prob- 
ably of rutile, in the third—it’s the only one you can 
legitimately complain about. Now that I’ve seen it under 
a microscope, I admit there’s a slight chance of trouble 
in the cutting.” 

“And the others?” he asked. : 

“Clouds mostly, flat, poorly transparent blotches along 
the grain of the stones. We can look at them if you like. 
They're okay though.” 

“The grain?” he asked, looking at her so closely she 
felt his breath on her cheeks. It was a term he must 
know. zt 

“The cleavage. You can hit the stone along the grain 
and it'll cleave in two.” 

De Silva had remained silent all this time, and she 
wondered now if she’d have to examine the stones she’d 
sold him... 

Wondered, too, just why he’d bought them, and what 
he and Pappadimas really had in mind for her. 

Because they've been testing me. Have I passed the 
examination, I wonder? 

Pappadimas gave a nod to the Brazilian (or was he 
Spanish after all?). “Let her see them, Carlos. It’s all 
right. You needn’t worry.” 


__. From the mat black cabinet de Silva drew a tray and - 
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set it under the lamp. The hunter in Heather freshened. . 
She held her breath and let her eyes widen, no longer 
caring that they studied her reactions as she examined 


. this new find with the lens. 


A mix of stones, it was true: some of the black crypto- 
crystalline carbonado, a little bort, a lot of industrials, 
but among the common, ungraded mass there were tan- 
talizing hints of something far better. 

Heather didn’t, look up from her work. “These are 
alluvial stones from Brazil. There are lots of browns, 
that’s how I can tell. There’s one with a decidedly yel- 
lowish tint.” She made a clearing in the diamond con- 
~ centrate and shoved three similar crystals into the centre. 
“They’re no good, except for drill tools. 

“There’s a macled cube—you can see it’s a cube with 
the points of the triangle sticking out of it. You can’t do 
much with that one either. 

“There’s a brownish skin on some of these crystals.” 


She paused, still didn’t look up, “The carbonado says 4q 


the concentrate is from Bahia or Minas Gerais. So does 
the macled cube—and the brownish skins.” 

Heather waited for them to respond, In turn they let 
their silence hang in the air until she had at last bent 
over the tray again to sort out several octahedra, each 


of about a half to three-quarters of a carat. These stones 7 


had a shiny, sea green coating on them, a skin unlike 
any other. 

Now she knew they were holding their breath, and 
knowing this, Heather felt a surge of pride in herself, 
whispers of the excitement she used to feel. “These are 
from Venezuela. Yes. The carbonado is from Minas Ger- 
ais, but these octahedra are from Venezuela. You’ve mixed 
the concentrates from two or more _ alluvial 
sources ...” 

She turned suddenly to look up at them. “Why?” she 
asked apprehensively. They both grinned. ; 

Carlos is Venezuelan. Heather returned to the sea green 
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crystals. “These are from somewhere near Quebrada Las — 
Minas. Am I right?” 

It wasn’t a game with them any longer. 

There was a faint tremor to de Silva’s voice. “Si. They 
are from an arrayo, a dry wash that is well west of the 
Rio Guaniamo. We call it El Rosindo.” 

. West of Quebrada Las Minas, one of the most exciting 
discoveries of the 70s. : 

But why are they buying diamonds from us? 

The hairs on the back of her neck began to prickle. 
The question came and wentin her mind, wouldn’t leave 
her now. Pappadimas guardedly said, “Carlos is devel- 
oping El Rosindo for me. We’re glad you've noticed its 
potential,” but she hardly heard him. 

Nausea broke. Ignoring the flight of panic in her eyes 
the Greek spoke again. “But enough of this. You’ve 
brought me a little something, Miss Van Loon, some- 
thing to keep an old man happy.” 

“They're not in your purse,” went on de Silva, the 
tremor more noticeable. 

Heather looked anxiously from one to the other of 
them trying to find their meaning. “If you'll show me. 
the washroom I won't be a minute,” she said, knowing 
they weren't going to let her off that easily. Instinctively 
she saw it in the looks they gave, the flicking of their 
eyes. 

Dien right hand dropped to her thigh and slipped along 
it to the pocket where the knife lay. “Please,” she said. 
“Tl bring you the stones.” 

Pappadimas laid a meaty hand on the table beside her. 
“There are windows in some of these stones,” he said, 
leaning over her so that she felt the crush of his hairy 
chest. “Carlos had a few of them polished so that we 
could see inside. 

“It’s surprising what one finds. Beauty is often hid- ~ 
den.” “3 

His other hand moved across the back of her dress 


- until he had found the hook and then the zipper. 
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Heather stiffened. “Get your hands off me,” she said 
in a hard, flat voice that did nothing to hide the rage 
that now seethed within her. “Our business is over. I'm 
leaving. There’s no further deal. You've had it.” 

She went to get up. The meaty fingers closed about 
her neck. They pinched. A vise. “Not so fast. The stones 
first, Miss Van Loon, or would you rather we ¢alled you 
Heather Lee MacDonald? 

“A librarian, I’m told. Its not a bad place for you to 
hide. I’m sure you'd like to keep it that way.” 

“What exactly do you want?” 

“Why, the stones of course.” 

Panic surged through her. The knife was in her hand. 
She flicked the switch and heard the blade spring out, 
felt the jar of it and swung—drove her clenched fist over 
in an arc to bring the blade flashing down at his hand . . . 

Only de Silva was quicker and he caught Heather's 


arm and nearly broke her wrist, shook it until the knife. 


fell among the diamonds, sent them clattering across the 
table. 

“A pretty thing,” mused Pappadimas, picking up the 
knife and testing the point. “Yes, a very pretty thing for 
one so lovely to carry. ~ 

“Carlos, hold her.” 

“Don’ t, please. You don’t understand. I'll get them for 
you.’ 

Her wrists were pinned to the chair. The catch of ser 
dress came undone and soon the zipper began to move— 
slowly, for he let her feel every opening tooth. And when 
the dress had been slipped down off her-shoulders, Pap- 
padimas drew the flat of the knife across her satin skin. 

Sharpening an already keen blade; flicking it back and 
forth until her skin tingled so much she wanted to scream. 

Deftly he cut the straps of her brassiere. 


Heather bowed her head in shame and humiliation. 


“You needn't have done that. I'd have taken it off. That 
cost me good money.” 
The warm air was cool on her nipples. The Greek 
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took the brassiere, ignored the milk white spilling of her 


_ splendid breasts, and found the pockets, one under each 


cup. From these he extracted eight stones, all of just 
over two carats. Real Jagers. It was enough. A sweetener. 

He began to laugh, and his laughter rang in her ears 
until it had filled the room. “Is this how you got the 
stones out of the London bourse? 

“What was it Carlos? My memory fails me. Two mil- 
lions in flawless D's? 

“Yes, two millions in cut stones, not rough. Why, they'd 
fit in the palm of your hand or under those lovely breasts 
of yours. 

“Marnie Van Loon doing deal for a father who wanted 
her to steal them because he was bankrupt and on the 
run wasn’t he?” 

She felt her hair being torn by the roots. “Stop it. 
Please! God damn you, leave me alone!” 

Pappadimas swung her round to face him. He grabbed 
the dress, gathered in a great handful of the material, 
then brought the point of the knife so close it lifted first 
one bursting nipple and then the other. 

Very quietly he said, “Tell me who your supplier is. 


_ Who gives you the stones to sell?” 


Her eyes flew away from the knife, and all the years 
of hating Jenx were as nothing to her. “I'll tell you noth- 
ing,” she spat. ; 

“Oh yes you will,” he said. “I can kill you now, or I 
can kill you later, but you'll tell me all the same. 

“I must find a way to bring the El Rosindo stones in 
legally and undetected. You supplier has such a way— 
no problems with the customs, no interference, appar- 
ently no bother with the Central Selling Organization or 
the Diamond Cartel. In short, a perfect set-up. 

“We want to use that set-up.” 

“He'll never let you.” 

“Oh, but I think he will.” 

The knife drew back, the dress tightened in his hand. 
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She opened her mouth to scream, then heard, through 
the webs of panic, de Silva’s urgent entreaty. 
“Pappa, please. This has gone far enough. Why hurt 
her anymore? She could be useful to us. She knows the 
. stones—you’ve seen that as well as I. 
“Let her take the message to her supplier. Let them 


- talk it over. We'll keep an eye on her. She won't get far 


if she decides to run.” 

Pappadimas looked at him, and he smiled a smile that 
made Heather catch a ragged breath. “All right, Carlos, 
- Til do that. You watch the lady; you keep an eye on her.” 

Even so, they walked her to the edge of the building 
and they forced her to look down at the street that was 
so far below it made her sick just to see it. i 


Robin shut his eyes to ward off the dizziness. Blindly he __ : 
oof it. 


set the pen down on the desk, gripped the arms of his 
_ chair and sat there rocking to and fro, 

__ Fighting the urge to look down; fighting the sickness 
- that now rushed unbidden into his throat. 

If she runs they'll catch her; if she hides they'll find 
her. If she tries to trap them they'll kill her anyway. 

Who are you really? Why are you doing this to me? 
Why do I feel you so intensely it’s as though I’m living 
your life, or are you living mine? : 

I don’t know. I really don’t know. I only wish I knew, 
only wish you’d come to me. 

I wouldn't let them hurt you, I promise. I wouldn’t 
let them drive you into seeking refuge where you 
shouldn’t. I wouldn’t let what happened to Wendy hap- 
pen to you. 

Listen to me now. He’s the one you want to watch out 
for. He’s the Judas, the Devil in disguise, the watcher at 
the window. 

He’s afraid of you, damned afraid and with damned 
good reasons too. 


Wendy is looking at me now. I know she is. She sees me 
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turn from the bureau to unzip my lovely dress that rip- 
ples so like wild grasses in a soft wind. 

She sees that my breasts are bare. 

I can’t talk to her tonight. [ can’t explain. | must shut 
her out of my mind. She'll only get me thinking about 
other things, and I'll make mistakes. 

Jenx will be coming later. I've got to meet him at the 
summer house, got to figure out what to say. 

But the portrait won't let her alone. a 

Heather pauses in the act of taking offher dress and 
she looks across the room to the painting on the far wall. 
Their eyes meet. Wendy questions, looks surprised, 
alarmed, accuses her. 

I don’t know why you make me feel the way you do. 
I'm rattled enough as it is, but you’re making it worse. 
Jessica had your eyes, your hair, so I know that's part 


‘I had to keep running, had to hide. What sort of a 


life is that for a child? Ask yourself this, damn you, and — 
_ then see what you would have done. : 


‘Now leave me alone. 


The door is ajar. Heather's forgotten to-close it com- 


pletely. She's hanging up the dress, taking down her 
pajamas, turning to sweep her eyes over the crack in the 
door ... pass them on to the portrait again. 
Wendy, I thought they were going to kill me. 
Thumbs hook in the waist of her pantyhose. They 
shove down, and in one brutal rush that sees her caught 
stooping, balanced on one foot, she sees Wendy naked 


| in her room, the crack in the door, panties hooked awk- 


wardly round an ankle. 

Heather's breasts are pressed between her slender arms. 
Her hair’s awry, for it's been pulled—yanked—and she 
hasn't had the strength or courage to pin it back up. 


- “The pantyhose and panties come free. Suill clutching 


these she walks over to the door and opens it to let the 
reom light flood a narrow wedge across the carpeted 


hall. There is no sound. ‘There is no one there. 


Yet I could have sworn there was. 

Slowly, quietly she closes the door. And when she’s in 
bed with the lights out and the curtains gusting softly, 
Heather curls herself into a ball and hugs her knees. 

The bourse in Hatton Garden is clear, the brown-eyed 
girl much younger. She's a weigher in the office, just 
one of three or four, but alone, for the hour is late, the 
day nearly over and the others have already gone off 
laughing and chattering gaily, as they probably still do, 
to the company’s annual cricket match, a garden party 
afterwards. Pieter Klees hands her the box. She smiles, 
says, “I won't be long. Why not sit down and have a rest? 
You look tired, Mr. Klees.” 

Through the bronze banker’s wicket his blue eyes show 


a kindly glimmer. “Ja, I will do that,” he says, knowing _ 


such innocence can be trusted. He takes out a cigarillo 
-and is soon engaged in conversation with another buyer. 

The envelopes are arranged in front of her, she’s put 
the white, folded paper packets in two identical rows, 
with the translucent blue liners on her left, the brilliants; 


the opaque black liners on her right, the rose-cut dia- — 


monds. The balance is in front of her, 


Daddy, I can’t do this. I can’t. It isn’t right. They'll see 3 


me. 
They'll find out. They'll know, if not tonight, then 
when he gets back to Israel. 
One by one she weighs the stones, tallies the weights, 
_ writes the total on a note, places it inside the envelope 
and seals it, then writes the date and weight on the out- 
side in the top, right corner. 
Nervousness makes her fingers tremble, and more than 
once she drops a stone or makes an error in addition. 
One envelope. Only one. Just take one. 


But she isn’t going to do that. No. From the cluster 
of stones in her lap she substitutes, says, Daddy, if Ihave _ 


to do it I'll do the best for you. 


And as she weighs the stones and writes the weights, — 


Marnie Van Loon substitutes bad for the good, and a 
cold hardness comes over her. 

They'll kill him if 1 don’t. 

They killed him anyway. 

The Central Selling Organization, the C.S.O., have 
their own police—their ‘security forces.’ The theft is traced, 
of course it was. I knew they'd be onto us, only I didn’t 
wait around, | ran. 

Daddy bankrupt and in disgrace—disbarred from all 
the clubs and bourses, clutching at this final straw. Trying 
to sell the stones in Amsterdam. Your throat slashed, 
the stones gone. 

What a waste of my life. 

' The C.S.O.’s files are never closed. When you know 
diamonds the way I do there’s always a chance you'll 


_ surface again. So they quietly keep looking, and quietly 
 Thide, change my name, go back to school and become - 
a librarian. Lie if I have to. There’s no regular police in 


this, no F.B.1. or Interpol, just the C.S.O. whose whole 


business hinges on honesty, integrity and mutual trust. 


They never tell anyone when something’s been stolen 
by an insider. They just cover the loss and handle it 
themselves. Everyone knows that. It was a condition of 


_ working in the place. I understood the rules. I was aware 
_ of them. 


-A librarian. 


~ I'm still good, still have the touch—Pappadimas saw 


that. For a moment there both he and de Silva knew that 
a real expert sat before them. r 


- Only they spoiled it all, earned my outright hatred. 


Admit it, why can’t you admit to yourself that just for 
a moment there you thought Pappadimas was going to 


_ offer you a job? And you saw yourself working with the 


stones again, perhaps at the prospect as a grader, per- 
haps as a courier and seller, who knows? Protected any- 
way, shielded from the C.S.O. because Pappadimas has 
no intention of selling through them. 

_ He'd sooner beat the system, the cartel, and why not? 
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Why give De Beers the lot when there’s so much more 
to be made by selling outside the system. 

Selling stolen diamonds. 

Jenx must know the ones we sell are stolen. They must 
be stolen. 

Jenx will never let them use his set-up. Never in a 
million years. 

I have to admit that bringing the stones into the coun- 
try as industrial diamonds was a clever idea. Who would 


know or suspect that among the common there were 


stones of such value? 

Uncut stones, just like all the others in the packets? - 
- One doesn’t trade in uncut stones, not usually. 

And having the industrial diamond business, having 


the factory, the diamond drill rigs too, made it all so 


easy. 
Ges Uncle Jenx, I have to admit it was clever of you. 
And since no one else but me knows what you're up to, 
why you'll have to see that I don’t tell them. 
Uncle Jenx, I don’t trust you. I never did. Yet I’ve got 
to meet you tonight, got to figure out how best to tell 


you what's happened—tell it so that you won’t think me — 


careless, won’t kill me while you can. 
Mrs. Cunningham heard the girl weeping. The old 


woman paused before the door, she tried to tell herself 
that she must go in and comfort the child, but then — 


discipline prevailed. She has to learn. I can’t have her 
stealing things. 2 


ningham, is that you?” 
No sound came back. 


Again the weeping was heard, softer now and nearly — 


spent. Mrs. Cunningham turned the key but decidedto Fo. alls—fighting’to get out. She: had even openie 


‘leave it in the lock. That way I won't lose it. That way. 
I'll be sure to know where I’ve left it this time. 


In the morning Heather confronted the old woman in 


* in the past. I can’t be so hard on her. 
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the kitchen. “Mrs. Cunningham, I won’t have you lock-_ 


ing me in my room like that. I'll have to leave if you do. 


“Now give me the key.” 

Mrs. Cunningham shrank into herself and folded wor- 
ried hands before her on the breakfast table. But then - 
some vestige of her former self returned, a spark of 
defiance. The thin lips pursed; behind the wire-rimmed 
spectacles the grey blue eyes grew hard and unyielding. 
The very idea of her talking to me like that. “You may 
not have the key.” ; 

“Give it to me!” screeched Heather, standing there 
shaking. 

“Wendy, I won’t have you speak to me this way. Really 
I won't. I’m your mother.” 

I have some rights. You’re not to disobey me ever 
again. It’s for your own good. 

Heather wanted to scream, Please, God, help me. She 


‘Zs ‘won't understand, ‘she can’t understand. There was a 
man waiting for me at the summer house. I had to see 
him. Jenx’ll kill me if 1 don’t tell him what's happened. 


He may kill me anyway just to shut me up. 
Oh what's the use? Nothing’s going right. She’s living 


_ A little of the tension left. Mrs. Cunningham heaved 


; _ agrateful sigh. “There, you see? Counting always helps. 
_ No tantrum this time. Have some more tea, dear, and 
_ another piece of toast. Go on, it'll do you a world of 


Shaking arthritic hands slid the rating key into the #mNE Bees + ou (0k so pale this morning. 


~ Jock. Heather cried out, “Who’s there? Mrs. Cun- 


Sage you're not still worrying about the money are 
you bd 

“What money, Mrs. Cunningham?” asked Heather, 
struggling for control. She’d spent a sleepless night wres- 


__ tling with the door, shouting at the old woman, bangin 


the window wide and climbed out onto the sill in a vain ~ 
attempt to escape that way, only the drop had been too 


im se heights had always bothered her. There were rocks 
; Ww. ~ 
re a 
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Heather repeated her question in a harsher, more 


guttural tone. 


“You know very well what money,” retorted the old 7 


woman severely. 


“No I don't,” replied Heather impatiently—guiltily it — 
seemed, for she had looked down at her tea and toast 


and wondered how they had got there. 

Mrs. Cunningham drew her birdlike frame up to give 
it some semblance of authority. Stiffly she said, “Well 
you think about it, young lady. You just think about it. 

“And you worry if I’ll ever speak to you again.” 

The child moved to get up from the table. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham panicked. “Wendy, I’m sorry. Please, I didn’t 


mean it. I... I promise I won’t think anymore about — 


the money you took from my purse. Mommy won't lock 
you up again. Mommy’s sorry she lost the key. I'll let 
you see him again. I promise.” 

Stunned by what she had said, Heather looked sharply 
at her. “See who, Mrs. Cunningham? Who?” 


The old woman’s eyes fled and her mouth twisted in — 
the agony of indiscretion. “No one. No. No one.” She ~ 


shook her head. 


Heather was hard with her. “Mrs. Cunningham, did — 
you lock Wendy in her room? Is that why she ran away?” — 
Is that what really led to her being attacked in the — 
park? There was no mention of this in the papers—no, ~ 


none at all, only hints about the money. So you lock 
the child up and you lost the key. . 
“How long did she have to stay in her room?” 


The tear-stained cheeks sagged and drew in as the . 
mouth opened and struggled to say what could never 


be said. Mrs. Cunningham swallowed hard, and trem- 
bling, arthritic fingers touched a withered cheek, plucked 
nervously at the collar of her housecoat, then fled to the 
throat that was so tight. 


Sensitivity welled up in Heather. She forgot Wendy, 


forgot for a moment her own problems—shoved intui- 


tion aside and didn’t listen to that inner voice which kept 
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on crying: Go. Leave! ‘Take the topaz ring—take what 


you can—and run. She'll only drag you down. 

- But the time for running hadn't arrived. ‘Things still 
might sort themselves out. I don’t want to leave. Not yet. 
1 can handle things if I just keep calm. 

Giving a wan and gentle smile Heather said, “Listen, 


“silly, I'm not going anywhere, so stop thinking I am. 
_ Good heavens I'm perfectly happy here. I go off to work 
in the mornings and I come home every night. = 


“And I really didn't steal any money from your purse. 
There were some old bills. You gave them to me and I 


_ returned them to you.” 


Doubt clouded the eyes that had grown so wary. In- 
‘stinct warned Heather again, but she proceeded anyway. 
“Go on. Go and look in your purse. You'll see that you — 
"put the bills back. I know you did. 1 saw you. Remem- 
Y = * pa 


“Bills?” croaked the old woman with dismay. “Wendy, 
_ Fm not sure I know what you're saying. Did you take 
_ more money. from my purse?” 


_ Heather knew then that it was useless to try and argue 


_ with her. She was just too stubborn, just too old. Pilhave 
to get the key later. I’ve got to go to work. 


On Saturdays Mrs. Galway liked them to be there a half 
hour early if possible. Late already, Heather took Hunt- 
-er’s Lane almost as a matter of course. Not until she had 
passed the old red sandstone warehouse did she realize 
precisely where she was and hurry her steps even more. 
But at Millwood Drive she paused, for she'd heard the 
Ging music of their bubbling laughter, the excited cries, 
the anxious squabble, all of them coming at once so that 
had to stop, had no other choice but to look down - 
and across the street. 
_ Heather heard the sound of the car accelerating. She 
: the dark haired child pull the doll away and step 
onto the road—saw it all and froze as though her - 


feet were in concrete, and then screamed, “Jessica, watch 
out!” 

And finally darted into the path of the oncoming car, 
raced across the road and tore the startled child to the 
safety of the sidewalk. 

Much later, it seemed, she heard the brakes squeal. 
She was shaking the child, letting her own shattered 
feelings get the better of her. 


“You should look where you're going. You shouldn’t 


*cross the street without looking. 
“Jessie, how could y-ou . 

it? 

Frightened, the child ran from her, and all too soon 


all of them disappeared around the corner of a house. 


Yet for a moment one image remained: lovely brown 
eyes, wide with alarm, the tears welling up so suddenly 
they gushed down her rosy cheeks. 

Feeling so empty, Heather turned and dejectedly re- 
crossed the street. But as she passed the house on the 


corner of Hunter’s Lane she instinctively looked up to_ 
see sunlight bursting on the plaster bust, the leaded panes - 


winking as the window was:quickly opened. “Good work,” 
Trevor Mansfield called encouragingly. “That was aw- 
fully close. Do you know when you can come to tea?” 


It was too much for Heather. Shaken as she was, she 


ducked her head and stared fiercely at the sidewalk as 


she hurried by. Once past the house she didn’t look back, | 


for she knew he’d be watching her. 

“I’ve a little something for you,” he had said, the mem- 
ory burning in her. 

“Mother would like you to come to tea.” 

His mother’s been dead for years. 


Oh dear, what’ve I done? Your name's not = fessica 4 is 


_ The launch had come at close to midnight. Over the 
P sound of the wind in the trees and the incessant lapping 


of the waves, the throb of its engine had smashed the 
tangled web of her nightmare. In a panic Angela had 
sat up and listened. 

_ The nightmare had been so real. A death-masked Robin 
had held a bloodied kitchen knife. Stunned by the blood, 
_ he had looked blankly at her as though to say, Angie, 

my god, what’ve I done? Then his eyes had darkened 

Path the realization of discovery and he had said, What 
the hell are you doing here? 

The child’s throat had been cut. There was blood all 


over the grass and on the trunks of the birch trees. Her 


nude body had lain in pieces at his feet, an arm here, a 

leg there, the torso with its guts spilling out. The pieces 
had grown, become those of a beautiful young woman 
whose lovely chestnut hair had spun out over the grass, 


_ but whose sightless brown eyes had bored into her. Then 


_ suddenly the woman had laughed in death and become 


a dove that had flown away in a rush of wings to join 


hundreds of other doves so that she hadn’t been able to 


find the dove, had chased after it and cried out, Please 
come back. 


A little girl herself, a child. 

_ Robin, it wasn’t true. Tell me it wasn’t true. 
_ Ina mad scramble she had leaned over the edge of 
_ the bed and groped for the flashlight on the floor. Out 


en me deck of the cottage she had paused to listen again. 
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Far below her, through the trunks of the trees, she had 
seen the little bay across which a cold moonlight had 
rippled. Still she could hear the sucking noises the waves 
made-as they lapped under the timbers of the dock. 

The engine throb had been silenced by then. The 
muffled sounds of a paddle had come first, but as the 
dark outline of the hull had drifted into view she had 
seen the man crouching on the bow, paddling. 

How her mind had been in a turmoil then, for Mr. 
Harrison wouldn’t have been bringing anyone out that 


late, and the island was so lonely, so isolated—eight miles 
out among scattered, pine-clad isles in a seemingly end- . 


less sea of whitecaps. 

She had known that she had but a few seconds at the 
most, that if she could catch him in the water the chances 
were that he’d leave her alone and go elsewhere. But 
her toe had stubbed on a root and she had cried out in 
pain and dropped the flashlight into the water where it 
had stared emptily at the bottom. 

Moonlight had shown her his shadowed outline on the 
dock. It had been Dickie Sommers. 

He had said, “Hello, Angela, I’m sorry I woke you,” 


- and she hadn’t even had the strength to ask, Where's 


Monica? because she had known right then and there 
why he’d come alone. All along he’d planned it. 

And now it’s come to this, Dickie wants sex with me, 
and I don’t even want to be bothered with him. I only 
want to get off this bloody island! 

Robin, I've got to stop you. I've read through seven 
of your books this week and in each one I’m certain 
there’s a connection. : 

The same horrible sense of reality is there; the same 
strong identification with character, especially the women. 
Although their eyes, their hair and other features vary, 
for the most part all of them were far prettier and more 
intelligent than I. That makes me jealous, Robin. Do you 
find after studying my reactions—my orgasms—for so 
many years, that I’m wanting? : 
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But more than this, there’s something else. Through- 
out all your books there’s a constant progression toward 
the ideal woman you seek. It began first with the child, 
Wendy—Amy you called her. Amy was very bright, and 
Amy was really quite beautiful, though you said her beauty 
was hidden in the image of her childhood. 

- Then there was Lisa in The Hiding Place; then Naomi 


in The Attic Room; that woman you had raped like that, 


sodomized or whatever, then drowned in a bathroom 


_ sink, naked and struggling frantically for her life. In all 
of them, Robin, it’s as though you were seeking perfec- 


tion in womankind and found us all wanting. 

Each story builds to a climax in which personal failure 
is the key to your victim’s ultimate demise. Nora in Listen 
to the Wind—Nora liked antique jewelry; she had a pas- 
sion for cameos and old rings, and these led her to temp- 
tation when the estate was settled. Her brother caught 


her, and he killed her—let all his childhood feelings 


bubble to the surface, the hatred he had always felt for 
his sister. 

What'll it be this time, Robin, a passion for gold coins, 
old prints, or diamonds? Yes, diamonds. I'll bet you she’s 
crazy about diamonds. A lot of women are. 

Will diamonds be her undoing? Or will it be something 
else? 


In each book there’s the same fascination with the slow 


and excruciating workings of terror. You have such a 
devious mind, Robin. You use little, common everyday 


things, a tumbling cigarette package on a windy street, 
and you build them into terror because they rip apart 
your heroine’s mind. Always it’s in the mind where the 
trouble starts and where it festers to a finish. Always 
your plots and subplots are interconnected, so that the 
reader never knows what will happen until the very last 


____ The victim never knows at all until it’s too late. She 
only thinks she knows, and so makes all the wrong moves. 
__ But there’s no honour in your work, Robin, no hu- 
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manity. Each of your heroines, your victims, sees the 
end just before it happens. 

You're so very cruel, for such a gentle man. 

The wind gusted, and for a moment Angela gave her- 
self to it, feeling so lost and alone. She had walked off 
on Dickie Sommers, had left him splitting firewood, for 
he’d refused to leave the island. “I’ve only just got here,’ 
for God’s sake,” he had complained. 

She was sitting alone on the westernmost point of the 
island, with her knees up and her back to the bowl of a 
giant white pine whose ragged top had been bent by 
seventy years or so of almost ceaseless wind. Waves plowed 
into the jagged rocks some twenty feet below her. 

As always these days she wore her jeans, an old flannel 
shirt and a blue, woolen sweater, tennis shoes that were 
rather beat-up, and woolen socks for it was still too cold 
to sunbathe and keeping a fire going was almost an ab- 
solute necessity. 

Miserable, that’s what it is. God I’m glad it hasn’t rained. 


If it had, I don’t know what I'd have done. Climbed the ~ 


walls I guess. 
Robin, who is it you’re writing about this time? Is she 
someone I know, someone I’ve met? Is it me perhaps? 
You see the state I’m in. 
It can’t be me unless I’m a bit player, a minor char- 
acter; one of those who become a menace, a threat, or 


whose usefulness soon flags, becomes spent in some hor- — 


rible agony of death. Or perhaps you’ve carried me 
through almost to the end of the book? I feel the end 
is near. 

I don’t know how it is that you can live with someone 
for so long and not know them completely. But it does 
happen. That bus driver in England, the one who mur- 
dered all those women, his wife didn’t suspect a thing. 


Lots of murderers lead decent, normal lives. Dracula 4 


only drank blood at night. 
_ Dracula’s fiction. Was Whatever Happened to Amy fiction 


or fact? 1 have to know because that’s the key to the 
whole thing. 
Amy had brown eyes and long chestnut hair that came _ 
down to her seat. Her hair was usually tied in braids, 
and these were her final undoing for he caught them, 
didn’t he, Robin? And he dragged her down in the grass. 
among those birch trees. 
Wendy Cunningham had lovely dark brown eyes— 
huge eyes, velvet eyes, you once told me—and auburn 
hair, or was it chestnut too? Usually her hair was done 
in braids. Wendy was the start of it all, wasn’t she, Robin, 
the rebellion in you? Wendy became Amy Peters, yes, 
but she was much more than that. Now I’ve read the 


_ book again I see things clearer. Wendy was a symbol of 


how society really regards children—as objects to be ma- 
Soe used, taken advantage of; or as things to be 
told what to do, or how to think . . . told never to rebel. 

Wendy rebelled. She stole money from her mother’s 
purse and she went to meet somebody in the park—to 
give him the money. 

You never quite told us'exactly who he was. That was 
clever of you Robin, seeing as how the book was always 
so closely related to the actual case. But I know who it 
was, don’t I, Robin? It was you. 

I remember that ten-cent piece you showed me, and. 
I think that you didn’t find it, but that Wendy gave it to 


‘But you were clever, weren't you, Robin? You left it 
all up to the reader’s imagination—showed him through 
her eyes so that what we got were distorted visions, now 


-_ blurred by the child’s tears, or by dust or panic, now 


crystal clear but only for a moment. - 

The smell of him, for instance: the stone-dust smell. 
I don’t know how you thought of that, Robin, but it was 
good, I have to admit. Making us think he was some sort 
of sculptor was a very clever idea. pai 
_ The roughness of his hands—yours were rough too, 


_ from that part-time job you took at the building site. 
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That broken fingernail that scratched her arm, you were 
always breaking your nails, still do for that matter. 
That look we got of his rubber boots—at one point I 
even thought of that old Chinaman you meet occasion- 
ally in the park. What was his name? Wing or something? 
But then I remembered that you often wore your rub- 
ber boots to the park, especially after a rain. 
Did the murderer wade upstream along the creek? Is 
that how he evaded those tracking dogs? Is that how he 
got her body out of the park? 
Where exactly is she buried? 
Robin, what really happened to her? Do you know 
yourself, or is it that the memory, the shock of what 
happened, was too much, and you've simply blocked it 
all out of your mind? 


That sort of thing can happen. I’ve tried so hard to — 


understand. 

I’ve asked myself a thousand times, What'll I do if it’s 
true? Now I even have nightmares about it. 

Robin, you were so gentle when first you came to me. 
You laid the gentlest hands on my body, and for such a 
long, long time we kissed and played and fondled one 
another, me finally gaining confidence, even though I 

~ was certain you knew Dickie Sommers had done It to 
me. We never talked about him, but you were aware of 
things. You must have been, for when you came in me, 
Robin, you hesitated a moment and then went on loving 
me as though all the world were right and there was 
only the two of us. 

All through the rapes, the savage beatings, the avarice, 
the cunning and the cruelty of twenty years of writing, 
you loved me. _ 

And I read all about them, Robin, was so excited and 
easily caught up in your stories. Never once did I really 
ask myself, How can he think the things he does? 

Never once did I ask, How can he live with himself? 

Angela paused to select a piece of grass from among 
those around her, a’slender stalk with a flaxen head, a 


delicate whisk. Idly she ran the whisk through her fin- 
gers, let it brush over the palm of her hand. me 

The wind gusted in her page-boy hair that’'was so _ 
golden. She shivered once. The whisk sent nerve signals. 
to her brain, and in a sudden panic she turned to look 
over her shoulder. Dickie Sommers beamed at her. 

“So this is where you've got to. There’s a lovely view 
from here, isn’t there?” ee, 

He handed her a mug of coffee and she took it without 
a word. 

* * * 


There was another woman in his story, a worry. She was 
questioning things—asking a lot of questions and prob- 
ing the past. About fortyish, a lovely person, a mother — 
whose children had all grown up and left the nest, she 
was poised on the brink of life and wondering which 


__ way things would go. 


Pursued by this other man, she was now locked up 
with him and all she could think about was her husband 
and what he was up to. If she went much further she'd 
make the connection and see the younger woman as her 
husband’s victim. 

So I have to do something about her, Angie, and that’s 


_ what I want you to understand, I don’t want your doubt- | 


ing me to lead you into trouble, and yet I’m afraid tha 
might happen. < 

Robin grew grim at the thought, and inwardly said, 
T's just a fiction. It can’t be true. Angie, please come 


In the silo the empty cage stared at him as he lifted 
the trap door. The trip-wire hung directly over his head, 


-a length of heavy wire that was rigged to a loop-ring 


from which wires ran to each of the openings. Jerking 
down on this he released the anxious doves. Shafts of 
sunlight played into the silo. : 
He began to clean the cages, swept each of them out 
So as to get the grey droppings into the trays. Then he 


washed everything with disinfectant and sprayed for lice. 
Afterwards he filled the water containers and laid out 
fresh feed: grain, a little cracked corn, some flax and a 
sprinkling of wild hayseed that he'd patiently gathered 
one evening while walking in the fields that lay in the 
park on the far side of the woods. 

Looking for her. Hunting and being haunted by the 
vision of her always. 

He remembered her eyes, her hair, the soft, sweet 
scent of her .. . he remembered every intimate detail of 
her standing there in the street. He remembered the 
lovely modulated timbre of her voice on the telephone, 
the trace of an accent, English he thought. _ 

And he looked down at the old tin suitcase that sat 
beside the disinfectant. - 

Slowly he drew it out and laid the suitcase in his lap. 
One by one he sprung the catches. Then he sat there 
for a while just staring down at the manuscript, telling 


himself over and over again that once home, Angela 


would know exactly where-he had hidden it. 
* * * 


They came to the library at a quarter to five on that 
Saturday afternoon, and they lingered one just inside 
each entrance: Pappadimas’ grandsons, if such is what 
they really were. Fine, strapping young men, twins al- 
most, in open-necked soccer shirts with bold, green and 


white stripes and loose thongs, dark brown slacks and _ 


running shoes. 

_ ‘Trapped, there was nothing left to do but confront 
them. 

Bernice Galway watched with growing alarm, for if 
ever two young men looked like gangsters, it was these 
two. While she watched, Heather walked purposefully 
toward the east entrance. 

“We're about to close,” she said, her voice carrying to 
the vaulted ceiling only to fall away to nothing as she 
added urgently, “Look, Nico or Demetrios, or whatever 


_ it. I'll be in touch as soon as I can.’ 
_ “Heather, is anything wrong?” 


your name is, I haven’t got an answer from my contact | 


yet. You'll have to wait.” - 
His smoke brown eyes had lost the innocence of youth. 

“Pappa wants to see you anyway,” he said, giving her an. 

infuriating shrug. “as 
“Well that’s just not possible, so you tell Pappa to stick 


” 


_ The young Greek laughed at her discomfiture. The 


_ stained-glass Christ at Galilee glowed darkly. “N-No, I 


_... He was just leaving ...” She turned toward him. 


“We'll wait outside,” he said. “One at each door.” 


You’re coming with us whether you like it or not. 
Galway was halfway down the floor, coming toward 
her. The door behind closed. Few patrons were about. 


“Blink the lights will you, Mrs. Galway?” she said, trying 


hard to stay.calm. To think. 
_ They wouldn’t like it but there was no other choice. 
Racing now, Heather strode over to her desk and picked 
up the telephone. Again she worried about repercus- 
sions, and again she told herself there was no other choice. 
Gathering confidence, she dialled more quickly until 
the number was completed. “Officer, this is Heather Lee - 
‘MacDonald at Branch Forty-two of the Public Library, 
“Yes, that’s the one. Right across from St. James’. 
“Two young men. Greek, | think. Arson or something. 
“Would you? : 
“Thanks awfully.” 
_ She hung up. “Bernice, would you mind if I came. 
along with you for a bit. Just so I can get a taxi some 


The hazel eyes tooked harshly at her. “Who are they, 
Heather?” Don’t lie to me this time. 
 Steadily Heather returned her gaze. Softly she said, 


8 » 
. 


r Mrs. Cunningham 


The siren wasn't long in sche: and by then Heather 
o 


had her things together: a book 
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under her arm, a plastic carrier bag which contained two 
boxes of strawberries, a pint of whipping cream and 
some crescent rolls—there couldn't be anything sinister 
in those. They left by the south entrance in time to see 
the police chase after a black Cadillac limousine. 
Heather smiled triumphantly, and she left Mrs. Gal- 
way with a wave and no explanation. The woman just 
stood there at the curb and watched as the girl walked 


toward Main Street, her gaily printed cotton dress sway-_ 


ing gracefully... 

The tall, dark Mexican, or was he Spanish? following” 
. her. I know he’s following her. I’m sure he is. “Hea . . .” 
she began to call, only to cut off her words, for the girl 
had looked back over her shoulder, had seen him now, 
and was running from him... 

Had dropped the carrier bag and the book, white plas-_ 
tic spilling red, red berries over the concrete. > a 


“Why'd you do a dumb thing like that? Why didn’t you 
just go with them?” : 

De Silva was beside her now. She could feel the near- 
ness of him, the jostling brush of his arm. Hurrying still, 
she didn’t look up. reece 

“Because you threatened me. Because I don’t know 
yet. Because my landlady locked me in my room last 
_ night and I couldn’t get to see J . . . get-to call my con- 
tact.” 

She clammed up, didn’t slacken her pace. They crossed _ 
Main and went down Millwood, the noise of the traffic 
lessening until it was all but a murmur. “Marnie, listen 
to me. I’m not what you think I am.” 

“You are,” she cried. “You're a bastard, that’s what 
you are. You let him do that to me, and then you threat- 
ened me.” 

He took her by the elbow but she yanked herself away, 
wouldn't listen to him. The suave sickness of it screamed 
at her. 

“I work for the C.S.0.—look, I didn’t want to tell you. 


a couldn't, Marnie, but ... well, I’m telling you now. 
. aes or Lohkar Jenx will kill us both if they can. 


_ f'm-your only hope.” 


P. imas or Lohkar Jenx. ei : 
Heather stopped cold, and for a moment the blood 


_ thundered in her head, and through the thunder, break- 
now, she heard the children calling to one another ._- 


_ across the street. “Tissie, can you come out after sup- 


4 eeNaw, I gotta go to bed.” 


“wagon and a tricycle sat outside a house farther 
. n the street, and she remembered the car, heard its 
brakes squealing still. CoS 
__ Stunned by the memory, by the thought that it might 
we been Pappadimas in the car, Heather looked up to 
“see the lamp behind the window. Above this sunlight 
_ washed over the copper sheathing and made the verdigris 
2 paler green. Someone was behind the window, behind 
== al , ~ + - 
the leaded panes, watching her. _ 
_ Oh God, help me. Is there nothing I can do? = 
_ “You're lying. You aren't from C.S.O.—even if you 
_were I'd have nothing to do with you.” : 
_ Tears bursting from her, she lashed out and he caught 
*r arm and held it up ina vise: ie : 
“Iam,” he said, and there was a sadness in hjs dark 
‘brown eyes that said he really was. Sa ag 
“Then why?” she blurted. “Why haven't you just killed 


- 
= 


= 
= 


De Silva let her go. “Because I don’t want to. Because 
my orders are to get Lohkar Jenx and, if possible, 
Alexandros Pappadimas.” ae 

ihe dropped er tear-filled eyes. “Then you already — 
know how Jenx is bringing the diamonds into the coun- 


_ Softly-a smile flickered on his lips. “Once we knew who _ 


ally owned Ramset Diamond Tools, it was easy enough. 
hey come in as industrials and Jenx sorts them out of 
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“But where’s he getting them from, Marnie? Who's — 
putting them into the packets, that’s what we really want — 


to know?” 
She was livid. “Why? So you can kill them too? God 


you people make me sick. All you think of is your pre- — 


cious bloody cartel.” 


“Come with me to see Pappadimas. Please. I'll guar- — 


antee your safety.” 


“IT wouldn’t trust you. You're all the same. I detest you © 


all.” 
De Silva tried to reason with her. “Look, this is getting — 


us nowhere. Pappa can’t be fooled for long. He'll know — 
by now that I was with the boys. He'll assume I went ~ 


after you.” 
So that was it. He was afraid for himself. 


“Then tell him you lost me,” she scathed. “Tell him — 


you failed, that I outwitted you.” 
That ought to make him angry. 


Heather hurried on. She heard de Silva swear, heartia 
him coming after her, and she ducked into the bricked — 
alcove and anxiously pressed the upper bell—read the — 
name card as she did so: Mr. Trevor Mansfield, the — 


handwriting fresh and neat, Olde English calligraphy 4 
with a flourish. 

Below it there was no name card at all, just a blank. 
space. 

Why didn’t I look before? 


But it was too late to turn back. With de Silva looking ~ 


at her through the open doorway behind, she could hear — 
Mansfield removing the chain and then the lock. 


“Hi,” she said and smiled a false, bright smile. “Could” 


Icome in for a moment?” 


His pink-rimmed albino eyes were accusing and filled 


with hurt. “Why, so you can get away from him?” He 


looked beyond her toward the alcove door where de Silva 
still stood in full view. “Who is he anyway? Your lover?” — 
Stung by his words, Heather was quickly reduced to 


oe 
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3 es “Please, Mr. Mansfield, I’ve got to come in. Just — 2 


_ let me use the telephone.” 
Let me try to call Jenx; let me tell him what's hap- 


Jenx won't be there at the plant. It’s Saturday. I've 
Salready tried several times. 


_ The door opened and he stood politely aside. As she 
past him into the darkened hall, Heather smelled 


"the mustiness of age and disuse, and she heard the la- 
" boured breathing. “Go up the stairs,” he wheezed. “Go 


on into the living room. I'll be with you in a minute. 
_ “Vit just have a word with him.” 
“No, please. Trevor, I... Yd rather you didn’t.” 


ES With one foot on the stairs she had turned. Mansfield - 
_ looked at and through her. “Very well, if that’s the way | 


= want it.” - 

He shut the door. 

_ Plunged into darkness now, Heather fled. up the stairs. 
Her shoes made a drumming noise that filled the stair- 


well and wouldn’t go away until.she had stepped into 
the light, into the room—had seen the lamp first, with 


od pe shade, then the skylight with milk white glass 
: re mesh, and finally the plaster bust, the oval 


ose urn and the two brass bowls, the bust again. 


her looking at it. : 
- She was trembling now, ashen, her mouth open and 


_ gaping, her eyes wide. Fingers quickly covered her lips, 
_and for a moment he heard her suck in a breath and 
_ choke off a sob. “It’s hideous,” she gasped at last. “How 
r an you live with a thing like that?” 


‘How can you look at it sry day and night? 
” The bust stood in the middle of the PF ailow on a shelf 


- above the radiator. There were the outlines of a suit 


‘coat, sliced off arms, curled inwards s6 US tof suit.coat 
' flared and open, the vest a too proper. ~ 
r, an investment dealer, a stock Sker—the = 
ities rattled through her mind. Butt it was the fac 
t tore at her, the eos 


A man of about fifty-five, with a bold, strong, hawkish 
countenance, feathered owlish eyebrows, sightless eyes, 
a full Roman nose, broad and slightly Hattened, ham 
cheeks that sagged into jowls, thick lips that curled into 
a sneer. 


A look of hatred. Contempt. Scorn—and horror! be-_ 


cause the eyes had been caught in their moment of wid- 
ening, and she knew then who the bust was of, knew it 
with a certainty. 


She sat down heavily in one of the upholstered arm-_ 
chairs. “That's Mrs. Cunningham's husband,” she said 


at last. “But... but why have you got it here? Why?” A 
cry. A plea. I don’t understand. ‘This has nothing to do 
* with me. 

“He wasn’t a friendly man.” 


This was said abruptly, as though to cut off all further 


discussion, the offended artist preferring to lick his 


wounds in private rather than argue the merits of his 


work. He said he’d make some tea and would she like it 


with lemon, and she absently answered yes, that would 


be fine, and could I please use the telephone? 

“It’s on the table over there. If you'd look about a bit 
you'd see that it’s really quite nice here. And safe,” he 
added vindictively. “You needn't be afraid of me.” 

Heather tried to object, to say that she hadn't meant 


anything, that she wasn’t afraid of him, but by then he 


had left her alone with the plaster bust. 


Now the hollow eyes gazed at her from across the 


room, and she saw how the sunlight, coming through 
the leaded window, fell over the face and broke it into 
four segments—split it perfectly, almost as though the 


bust had been carefully positioned like a Sundial to catch - 


the crossin. shadowed bars. It was as though Fredrick 
Gunning TMs 6: 
frozen in ye\ AY", dusty plaster, an effigy, his expres- 
sion saying s@ "ach and yet not giving any answers. 
Timidly Heather crossed the carpeted ‘floor, and 


standing by the window now, she reached out and touched — 


was done in bronze. 


a prisoner: a sneering, horrible man 


the plaster, felt the spatula roughness of it, the heavy = 


__ jowls, the strong, jutting chin—traced trembling finger- 


tips over the thick lips and shut her moistening eyes. 
- Wendy, why am I so afraid of your father? Why do I 
feel the way I do? ; 


- 


§ _ “That's a blank I made for the sand casting. You see, 
io do the piece in plaster first, or in clay, then the mold 


is done with a hole in the base for pouring. The piece 


“Years ago, of course. That's all I have left of my 


__ things. That, and some pieces in the warehouse.” 


Mansfield was quite animated. He’d changed into grey 


flannels, white shoes and a blue blazer with a shirt open 
__at the neck, and he looked quite sporty, if ever he could 
__ be considered that way, for he was so very thin. They 


_ had tea in the dining room, he sitting at the head of the 
table, she at the far end, dark mahogany between them. 
__ “Your cups and saucers are lovely,” she said, wanting 


_ to make conversation, wanting him to know she was no 


tonger afraid of him, though she was. 

“Do you like them? Really? They're Bavarian—some , 
_ of the last things they made before the war, the First 
War, that is. The Kaiser’s. men flattened the place and 


_ putan end to the Royal Bayreuth Works. Typical really, 


that type. No interest in art or culture, only in guns 


and money. 


_ “There are two lions on the mark, one on either side 
_ of the helmet. Go on, don’t be shy. Take a look. So few 
_ people have an.interest in such things.” _ ; 
__ He was teasing her into looking, and she wondered 
_ why. Hurriedly she finished her tea and lifted the cup, 


hed a little and held it delicately above her in both © 


hands, a loving cup .. . looked beneath, her velvet eyes — 
still anxiously wanting to please. Curious too. 5 
_ Then he was beside her, standing there eagerly takin, 
the cup and turning it-over so that droplets of tea fell 
onto the white saucer. He pointed to the royal blue crest, 
ad she noticed again how sensitive his fingers were, yet 
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how rough the skin was. Nervously he retreated. “Could 

I have more tea?” she asked. : 
The china was rimmed with gold, but below the fine 

line of this there was a strand of dark blue diamonds 


linked by a chain of golden dots. Then there was a line _ 
of dots, plain and very simple. These last were draped ~ 


_into a curtain of sorts that held a dark blue spear. Even 
in teacups there was war. 


Heather turned the cup. The design was repeated on — 


the other side. She knew he was studying her now, as; 
an artist studies his model. Embarrassed by his scrutiny, 
she repeated her comment that the cups were lovely. 

There was a tremor of excitement in his voice. “So are 
you. You've no idea how much it pleases me to have you 
sitting there again.” 

“Again?” managed Heather, her cup shaking, her con- 
trol gone. | : 

“Yes,” he replied earnestly, a little boy now, with his 
long arms resting below the table, dangling between bony 
knees. “You are Wendy, aren’t you? All along I've seen 
the resemblance, but now I’m certain that’s who you are.” 

She coloured quickly in confusion. Her eyes fled to 
the windows, the other chairs that sat round the table, 
the heavy sideboard with its all too revealing mirror. “I 
... 1 don’t know what you mean? Mr. Mansfield, I’m not 
Wendy Cunningham. My name is Heather Lee 
MacDonald.” 

He'd best go easy with her, but he couldn’t resist de- 
manding, “Then why did that man out there call you 
Marnie?” 

In the mirror the intensity of his gaze caught her, and 
she knew then that for some reason he had deliberately 
trapped her. Angered by his accusation, she got up ab- 
ruptly, wasn’t going to stay a moment longer oaly he 
smiled and said, “Sit down. I was just testing you. 

“Testing me?” she squawked, looking at him now. 
“Yes. Go on, sit down. Don’t forget I’ve something for 


” 


you. 


He went on as though she had already sat down. “Oh 
there’s a very strong resemblance, I'll grant you that. 
When I first saw you walking by I nearly had a fit. I said 
it can’t be her! 

“I even thought: She’s come to take Wendy’s place. 


_ She'll get the old woman’s money for sure. 


__ “Not that I could give a damn about it. You can have 
the lot for all I care.” ; 
Heather coloured again. Her lips quivered and she 


_ felt her eyes smarting as she stammered, “I never once 


thought that. I. ... I'd never steal anything from anyone. 
_Tonly went there because she was a dear old soul and 
she had a room she wanted to let.” 
I don’t know what led me to seek her out like that, 
_ going door to door until I was certain I'd found the right 
place. I didn’t know why she was so startled to see me 
standing on her doorstep in the rain. I only knew we 
could get on, that she wouldn’t bother me much, would 
tet my past lie. I didn’t know she had lost a daughter 
and that I looked like her. 
__ Mansfield’s reedy voice hardened as it broke into her 
fleeing thoughts. “You have Wendy’s eyes, her hair, her 
: ion, the line of her jaw and chin, the furrows 
across your brow when you frown, her lips, the little 
mannerisms like holding your cup up like that—don’t | 
orget I’ve studied you in the street. 
_ “You have the occasional pout, the acquiline nose— 
i atic, not like him, not like her father, no, not at 


all. Wéawalk the same way as she did, carefree, as though 
the world were a se of great curiosity, great industry 


too. You even talk like her. 

_ “And here, on your cheek, there's a little brown mole, 

2 passion flower.” 

“It’s not. I’ve never thought of it as being that. I... 

_ “Pm not Wendy. Really I’m not.” 

_ He wouldn’t let up the interrogation, seemed obsessed 
it and unable to consider feelings. “You like 
que jewelry, don’t you? I'll bet you've coveted that. 
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_. topaz ring of Mrs. Cunningham’s, that cameo she used 


to wear? 
“What was it now?” He ran a slim hand through his 
fine, yellowish grey hair. “A woman and child under 
climbing ivy on a oe trellis, or was it roses? | 
“You see, Miss MacDonald, Wendy used to tell me 
everything. She and I were the very best of friends until 
he came along and spoiled it all.” 
“He?” she asked, greatly puzzled and alarmed. 
Mansfield’s face grew red and his brittle eyes dark- 
ened. “Yes him. He stole her from me. She was the only 
friend I ever had.” 


him, 


Feeling suddenly useless and very uncomfortable, — | 
Heather finally sat down again and saw his eyes become 


glazed with memory. 


Her own thoughts ran away with her. A little girl of 7 
ten or eleven. Adopted, alone, going off to the park like-_ 
that because her mother had forbidden her to see her — 
friend, the man she might, in a little girl’s way, have even — 
loved. That must have been why she locked Wendy in — 


her room. Wendy was taking him money, a voice said. 
She ignored this, said instead, A child’s love is so pure 


-and strong, so intensely felt and not easily forgotten or — 


put aside. Jessica. 


“What really happened to her?” she asked, and saw _ 


him shrug. 


The fair, fair eyelids closed in translucency, the lashes - 


long. He fidgeted with his hair, agitatedly touched thin, 


blue lips, and finally, as the tears coursed down his wan — 
cheeks, he drew a handkerchief from his jacket pocket. 7) 


This he laid on the table beside his cup. Then came the 
atomizer, still clutched fiercely. in his hand. 
Hatred ripped the words from him. “I'll bet she’s locked 


you in your room. She has, HASN’T SHE? She’s an | 


interfering old woman. She always was, and she always 
will be.” ae : 


More he wouldn't say it was clearly too painful for. j 


3 : “Se fe ee é 
He began to choke, sucked in a ragged breath, coughed 


_ horribly, fought for air and gasped, “Excuse me... A 


shot of this ... I can’t breathe if I don’t. Mrs. © 
Cunningham’s an old witch.” 

Before she could respond, he left the room, and Heather 
could hear him coughing, racking his chest in and out, 
wheezing terribly. It was then that she noticed the dust 
on everything and wondered when last the place had 


_ been cleaned. 


He had let the dust lie rather than disturb it; had hated 


Mrs. Cunningham, yet had said his mother wanted news. 


of her. 

Needing to get away, Heather returned to the living. 
room. The telephone was on a little table, beside one of 
the armchairs, but now there seemed less urgency. She 


‘didn’t have another number for Jenx anyway, so she’d 


have to wait until Monday, have to think things out and 


_ decide what to do. Perhaps Jenx would contact her., 


Through the leaded panes she searched the street be- 
low, looking first toward the west, and then, leaning over 
the plaster bust, toward the east. Knowing that the court- 
pare could still hide de Silva, she opened one of the 


casement windows. There was no one waiting for her. 


He'd gone away. The air was so fresh and clean. She 
filled her lungs gratefully. 

Only then, closing the window softly and listening now — 
for Mansfield’s footsteps, did she lift the lid of the copper 


_ urn and see the fine,-grey powdery dust that it held. 


A grey dust. Ashes. Somebody’s ashes! 
“Be careful, please! Don’t upset that,” he cried, a warn-_ 


The lid clanged as she set it back. “I have to go now. 
I'm sorry, but Mrs. Cunningham will be expecting me. 

“Thanks for the tea.” 

“But I’ve not shown you your present? That’s why I 
wanted you to come to tea. 

“I’m sorry I said that about mother being here. It 
wasn’t very fair of me—she’s been dead for years—but 


become unless you thought there 
ith us ” 
ste’ held 
glowed darkly, exquisitely, and. when he held it out to 
her and said, “I know it’s not very good,” she knew that 
- modesty had made him lie. 


It was gorgeous: a child with uplifted arms,-a young _ 


Venus with all the grace and flowing lines of a Rodin 
masterpiece, the promise of such beauty to come, the 
innocence of childhood. Soa 

The stone was warm, for he'd been holding it tightly. 
There were traces of moisture—sweat, she realized, 


knowing now that he was also very nervous. The child — 


was kneeling on a rock by the edge of a pool, and as 


Heather noticed this, she gave a little cry of recognition, 
a gasp, for this was obviously Wendy kneeling by the’ 7 


fishpond in her garden. A nymph whose nakedness was 
no more affront than was tea to China or cheese to 


Holland, but simply art: praise, a testament, a lonely 


man’s. offering to beauty and grace and all that was in 
-womankind. Worship. = 

“I knew you'd like it,” he said and gave a little whistling 
laugh of pleasure. “I can see it in your eyes; in the way 


you're trembling with excitement that comes of touching 
something you not only know is good, but know also is 


worth a great deal. 


“There's no need for you to say anything. You've made _ 
me feel so alive again. Thanks. Please come again. Don’t - 


ever be afraid of me. 

“Don’t ever be angry with me-or run away.” 

He ducked his head in embarrassment. “If you'll let 
me, I'd love to do you in stone.” 


a piece of jade. The green of it — 


_ “Angela, we've got a problem with Robin.” 


She was sitting, huddled by the fire, gazing emptily 


_ into the flames. “I know,” she replied vacantly. “I’ve been. 


trying to tell you that for some time.” : : 
- Sommers moved closer. A shiver ran up her back and 


touched the soft, soft skin of her neck, making it tremble 


so lightly. 


It was cruel of him to have to do it this way, but there 
_ seemed no other recourse. She had remained untouch- _ 

able, inviolate. adhe 
___His hand fell on her shoulder. Taut with nerves, — 


flinching at the touch, Angela leaped away and turned 


to glare at him. “Dickie, I won’t have you using Robin 
to get at me.” 


“I wasn't,” he said darkly. “I was just sympathizing. 
You're putting yourself through hell, Angela, even I can 
see that. 

“I... I only wanted you to know that I agree, that 


I'm with you one hundred per cent.” 


“Then you'll take me home?” ee 
“Good lord yes, if that’s what you really think you 
should do.” ox ; 
She was grateful, felt more at ease with him. “Thanks, _ 


_ I knew you would. J just knew you would. I'll get my 


things.” 

“But ... but you can’t mean now, Angela? Not with — 
that bloody storm raging out there. My God, have you 
any idea what it’s like out in one of those? 
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“We'd never make it.” 


“In the morning then,” she said, returning to gaze 
into the fire. 


- For a moment he thought she had shut him out of | 


her thoughts again, but then he heard her sadly say, 
“You know, we really-do have a problem with Robin. 


I’m almost certain something happened in the park with _ 


Wendy Cunningham. 

“In Whatever Happened to Amy Robin described the girl's 
feelings so clearly, the terror that was in her. 

“How his hands fell on her and tore the dress from 


her; how she screamed and screamed as he dragged her 9 


down.” 
“Yes,” said Dickie Sommers quietly, “but then there 


was Naomi, wasn’t there, Angela, Naomi in The Attic 


Room?” 
She flinched, but didn’t look round at him, didn’t see 
the smile that crossed his face, the watchful eyes that 


had found the delicate lobe that lay beneath a ruffled ~ 


thatch of golden hair. “She’d been trying to sell him a 
~ house, hadn’t she, Angela? And then she'd come upon 
this old place, known with a surety that he’d be pleased 
with it. What was it called, that estate?” 

“Brentwood,” she whispered, still gazing into the fire. 
Brentwood. How I loved that estate. Robin, you made 


~us all love that old house and want to see her happily © 


married and in it. That was her fantasy, wasn’t it? To 
be married to him, and live in the house she had sold 
him. 

“Yes, Brentwood, and she the pert young real estate 
agent so eager, now that she’d convinced him to buy. 

“Only he had to have-one more look over the place, 
didn’t he, Angela? And he knew there was an attic room, 
knew that they hadn’t seen it yet ... 
show it to-him this time. 

“Am I right?” 

SYes.- 


insisted that she 


aa 


“Angela, how did Robin know that there was an attic 
room in that house?” 
She didn’t answer. Instead, she shrunk into herself — 


and huddled closer to the fire. 


“Because he used to live in such a house,” said Som- 


2 mers, his voice rising until it hammered at her iti she 


“Stop! Please stop! Dickie, 1 know all aie only 
Bridlewood was the name of that house, not Brent- 
wood.” 

“Ah yes, but Robin did go and see over the house, 
didn’t he, Angela? Just when you had found the place 
you are living i in now, Robin went to see the house he 
was raised in.’ 

_ “There was no murder, no Naomi. Honest, there wasn’t. 


ae know, I've searched my mind, asked myself a thousand 


times.” 
Now he had her, had i it all figured out. “Oh but there 
was, Angela.” 


She swung round. Tears filled her azure eyes, and her ate 


quivering lips parted in shock and dismay. 

“Well, not at Bridlewood,” he hesitated, fearing he'd 
gone too far. “But at a place somewhat similar, a young: 
woman all the same.” 

“You're lying, Dickie. I know you are.’ 

“No I'm not,” he countered estan “She was raped, 

neh. Her clothes were torn from her piece by piece 

only at the last did he let her-escape. 

“She ran to the attic room, ran right to where he knew 
she'd hide, didn’t she?” 

Angela saw Naomi cowering in a corner, crouched and 
facing her attacker, with her arms crossed over her breasts 
and blood dripping onto the bare oak floor from the 
wound in her side. 

She had sprung at him then, and he had caught bier 
arms, forced her up, and bent her backwards until she 


had slipped and cried out. He had fallen on her and laid 


the knife against her throat. 
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Terrified now, she hadn’t moved a muscle, had let it _ 


happen, begged, pleaded, cried, Please, God, help me. 


_ Then in a blind panic she had felt the knife slice into - 
“her throat, felt the hot, choking rush of blood, the waves 


of blackness and despair. 
No more did she feel him throbbing in her. 


_ Angela bowed her head. “Oh, Robin, Robin, why? Why ~ 


did you do that to her?” 


Burying her face in Dickie’s chest, she let her pent-up “9 


feelings explode, 


For a time he comforted her and said gentle things. 


like, “You're not to blame,” and, “How could you have 
known?” 
Then he found the waistband of her jeans. He slid his 


hand inside, plucked and tugged at the back of her blouse, — 


got it free at last and felt the warm softness of her skin, 
ran his hand over it. 

Still she sobbed, and still she cowered against him though 
she krrew, in some remote way, that his hands were mov- 


ing, exploring, that the maleness in him was rising. “Dickie, _ 


no. Please, that’s not what I need.” 

Gently he replied, “Yes it is. Itis. Angie, it'll make you 
forget about things.” 

He was halfway to getting her belt undone when she 
tore herself away, and spat fiercely at him. “You leave 


_me alone!” 


“Why?” he snarled. “Am I not good enough now?” 
That slapped her hard, for she blanched and backed 


—. 
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~ She -was beside herself with rage. “And so you think 


~ you can have me now?” 
“You won’t stop me, Angela. I warn you. les s the ui 


~ thing that'll keep you here.” 


Keep you here . ... the words thundered in Be mind. 
“Why?” she stammered. “Why must you keep me here?” 
“So as to let Robin finish his book. Really, Angela, yen : 
didn’t think I'd let you stop him, did you?” 

“But he may be going to kill someone?” she cried i in 
disbelief. 

“Who? Some figment of his imagination? Or of yours, 
Angela? Isn’t it really just your imagination that’s at fault? 
Come on, Robin’s no more a murderer than I am,” 

No more a rapist? She wanted to say. “She looks like 
Wendy Cunningham. I’m almost certain that it’s some- 
one who looks like Wendy. 

“Someone with lovely big brown eyes and chestnut 
hair. Someone who’s on the run and forced to hide.” 


_ - Someone who’s vulnerable and not easily traced if she 


tainly. i 
cer ¥es. She lives with Wendy’s mother. She said she 


away .until she came up against the stonework of the J _ 


fireplace. “I was good enough then, wasn’t I, Angie?” 
That time in the car so many years ago. A fraternity 


~ dance. 


Anger bit into her. “You pig!” she screeched. “You 
terrified me. You raped me, you bastard!” 

He gave a laugh, let the sarcasm pour from him. “You 
didn’t stop me. If I remember correctly you cried out, 
‘Oh, Dickie, love me, please love me.’ ” 


-alone!” and tore across the room . 
_ door and felt his strong hands suddenly grabbingather: —__ 
grasping, — hands that ripped at her clothes and ~ 


% disappears. They're always the perfect victims. 


Someone who... “Oh God, Dickie, wait. Wait! Please 
don’t touch me. Please! 

“I. know who it is.” 

He was caught off stride. “You do?” he asked uncer- 


looked like Wendy, said that the-old woman kept on 
ealling her Wendy. _ 

“Robin’s afraid she really is Wendy. He’s afraid she’s 
come back to haunt him, 

“Dickie, we’ve got to do something. We just can’t sit 
by and let him kill her.” 

If that’s what he intends to do. : 

Sommers gave her a curious look. He made a lunge 
for her. She sidestepped nimbly, screamed, “Leave me _ 
. wrenched at the © 


spun her round, slapped her hard once sothat she reeled | 


with the blow, panicked and froze ... stood stark still 


and mute while he stepped back and ran an anxiously — 


trembling hand through his hair. 


“There, that’s better,” he said breathlessly. “Now let’s _ 


be civilized, shall we? Let’s do it in bed.” 
Angela awoke. She screamed, “Robin, please help me!” 
and she lashed out at Dickie Sommers, fought and bit 


and kicked until the two of them lay thrashing wildly — 


about the floor. 


Again she relaxed; again she went quite still. Shoul- _ 
ders pinned to the floor, she glared up at him, her heav- 
_ ing breasts exposed at last. “Dickie, get off me, you goat,” 


she said, her tone scathing. 
Still, he thought she had given in. And he released 
her, sat back warily on her hips, began to undo his fly. 
Angela waited until the moment when distraction had 
most caught him. She rose up and tore her fingers into 


his eyes, felt him fall backward, then savagely kneed him — 


in the groin. 


Blinded, doubled up in pain, Sommers groped about — 


the floor as she ran from him. 


He heard her in the bedroom. He heard her running ~ 


as she cried, “Robin, I’m coming. Please wait: Darling, 
don’t do anything.” 


A cold wind crossed the room, and he knew that she’d — 


gone outside, was making for the dock. “Angela,” he 
shouted. “Angela, don’t be a damned fool. Don’t go out 
in that storm.” 


The waves are too high. You don’t know where the 


shoals are. You can’t even operate the boat. 


On the porch he heard the wind rise, and above it the : 


sound of the engine. 
She had:left him. 


‘The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all they Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 


Nor all thy tears wash out a Word of it.’ 


Robin ran the lines through his mind again and again 
until he could stand them no longer. Pressing thumb 


_ and forefinger to his tired eyes, he rested. 


But still the story went on in his mind until he knew 
that he would have to finish the passage, that he could 


no longer leave it. 


_ The storm had gathered for days in the offing. 


_ It had built itself into a towering cumulus whose 


top was spun out in high-altitude streams. 
~ Lagging behind, the main mass of air boiled 
and churned and dragged at the surface over which 
it whipped waves to frenzy. Shrieking in the pines, 
___ the wind lifted over the island so that when she 
got out into the bay the spume came not from the — 
bow but from the stern. 
Soaked almost immediately, she was flung off 
balance as the boat crested a wave. 
_. Then the stern sank in trough. 
God it was cold. The water was so cold. 
Blinded by her tears, racked by sobs of terror, 
she shoved the throttle wide open. The boat lifted, 
got up on top of the waves, planed over them 
skipping and bouncing and bucking through the 
pitch dark night. For a time some fragments of 
- confidence returned. There was even pride and 
a little triumph in what she was doing. ‘ 
But the night was so dark, the bow light so 
feeble... 
She hit the shoal and it ripped the bottom right 
_ out of the boat, left her wallowing in an icy dark 
sea. One wave went over her head, sucked her 
down. Then another, and another. She was swim 
ming now, but swimming where? 
_ For a bit of timber from a plywood -hull. 
With a sob she sank below the waves. Was gone, — 


Fa 
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knew in that frantic moment of panic, swallowing 
great gulps of icy water, that she was gone. 
I’m so cold, so very . . . cold. 
They'll n . onever f... find... m... me. 
Exhausted by the effort of writing so few lines, Robin 
lay down his pen and turned off the light. Alone in the 
coach house he wept. 


I need you, Angela. Please come back to me. Please — 


don’t let it be true. 
Oh God, God, what’s happening to me. I think I’m 
going mad, 
* * * 


Heather awoke to find that the storm had past. Sunlight ; ’ 
streamed in her window, and for a time she lay there 7 


looking intently at the ceiling. 


Listening to the silence of the house, sanaeany why — 


it was so quiet. 


Remembering the sound of de Silva’s voice on the — 
telephone last night, she panicked, recalled him saying, — 
“Mr. Pappadimas is far from pleased with you, but he’s — 


an understanding man. He gives you until Monday 
evening at eight. Be here then.” 
Nothing else but that. “Mr. Pappadimas,” not “Pappa” 


anymore. And his voice had broken. There was a strain 


I hadn’t noticed before. 
Something was wrong. 


That girl Kiki, or whatever she calls herself. The way — 


she looked at Carlos. Does Pappadimas know he’s C.S.0.? 
It’s not like them to leave me alone. No it isn’t. Some- 
thing’s happened to Carlos. 
And why hasn’t Jenx tried to contact me? He must 


know that things aren’t right, that there was a very good ~ 


reason why I didn’t meet him at the summer house. 
_Did he see me at the window, see me trying to get out 

that way? Does he-know that the old woman locked me 

in my room? Is that why I haven’t heard from him? ous 
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before, he threw gravel at my window to wake me. Could 


Mrs. Cunningham know that I’m meeting someone at 
the summer house? 

Is that why the house is so quiet? It’s after ten. She's 
usually up by now, up and puttering around. ; 


I've got to figure out what to do, got to find some place 


to hide for a while. 
Only she no longer wanted to hide, When she analysed | 
things she found that the job at the library wasn’t all that — 


bad, that she'd settled in there and was really quite liking 


it. 

ad it brings me close to children, that’s important. 
And I don’t want to leave Mrs. Cunningham because I _ 
know if I do it'll kill her. 

Torn by Wendy’s accusing eyes Heather touched her 
_ brow, the little mole, pinched long, dark lashes, brushed 


__ fingers across her eyebrows and ran them through her 


hair. Trevor Mansfield said I looked like her: 
_ The house is so quiet. Why is it so quiet? 
- Furtively Heather's eyes sought the door to her room, 


~ noted the solid- whiteness of it, the heavy brass hinges, 


the old lock. 


This last held her attention until she asked, Has she ae : 


locked me in again? © 


Still she didn’t get out of bed, but lingered there, couldn't 


seem to move. 


There were sounds coming from outside, from among 
the trees that bordered the park. The mocking bird was - 
_ chattering seven dozen bird calls, going: cheep, cheep, 
chrr, tweetoe, tweetow, K-rra! K-rra! until she was forced 
to smile faintly and then to give a little laugh. 

A dog barked once, guiltily it seemed, and in her mind's 


; eye Heather saw the little daschund two yards up cow- 
ering under his master’s stern reproach. Otherwise all 


seemed peaceful enough: Sunday morning peaceful with 
church bells now pealing in the distance, way Over across. 
the park. 

I ought to go to Mass. 
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I ought to get out of here while I can. 

Yet I belong here, I know I do. I want to stay here. I 
want to live my life in peace without Jenx or Pappadimas 
or diamonds or any of the worry from the past. 


I'd even call Mrs. Cunningham mother if I thought it~ 


would help. 


She’s almost a mother to me anyway, and I’m more_ 
of a daughter to her than some would be. Lots, I think. — 


Yet she does worry me, and I'd so like to help her if 
I could. She’s really very mixed up inside. 


The jade figurine was on the bedside table, and Heather : 


recalled suddenly that it had been the last thing she’d 
seen before pa sleep. 

I lay here tou 
touching it and wondering why Mrs. Cunningham had 
been so angry. 


“You're not to see that young man again. Never, do 


you hear?” she had screeched and gone almost purple 
with indignation. “The very idea. I won't have it, Wendy. 
I really won't. Now go to your room. Go on, get out of 
my sight.” 

Go without your supper. 


I thought she'd have a heart attack. so I went veilfin gly, 
and later, as | knew she would, she came up to apologie 
eld 


Wendy, I was very frightened by Trevor Man 


-and by that bust of your father. How could Mrs. Cun- — 
ningham say that you loved a man so hideous and mean” 


as that? 


Or is it that she’s hiding something? { think she is. 
Yes, the more I think of it, the more I realize she’s not 


told the truth about what happened to you. 
Oh she locked you in your room, yes, that much is 


definitely true. And you did go to the park to meet — 


someone, I’m almost certain that you did. Trevor prob- — 


ably, or was it someone else? Trevor misses you, Wendy. ~ 


He misses you very much. 
. Did you know he wants me to pose for him? - 


Heather reached out to take the figurine in her hands. 


ing it after I'd turned out the light, 


out why the 


"the church be 
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As a mother to her child, a little girl to her teddy bear, 


she gave herself a fleeting moment of nostalgia. Fondly 
her fingertips traced the contours of the piece, felt-the 


_ thighs, the flatness of the tummy dnd the round, smooth 


curves of the seat. Fingertips touching the child’s, she 
thought of Jessica, in a blinding flash thought of Jessica 
and impulsively kissed the figurine. 

I know he did this for Wendy. He couldn't possibly 
have done it for me. It takes months and months to do 
something as Rood as this. 

I really pug t to check that door. I really ought to find 
Ouse is so quiet. 2 

The door opened. The key was in the lock—black i iron, 
nothing fancy, just an old skeleton key. 

But she told me she couldn’t find it? 

Then why didn’t she lock me in? 

Heather glanced anxiously at Wendy’s portrait then 


: silently withdrew the key. Out in the hall, she paused _ 


pn to listen. 
There’s something wrong. I know there is. 
In the old woman’s bedroom the blinds were drawn. 
_ The covers were heaped on the bed, mounded over the 
e form even though it was really quite warm. And 
- stuffy,'so stuffy. 
_ Her teeth were still in the glass on the bedside table. 


Her spectacles and the Deighton book were there. 


An Place to Die. | don't know why she reads 
“a kinds of things. I don’t know why she’s slept so 


She’s dead. I E-Enow, she i is. . The poor thing's died in 


her sleep. 
Now what am ni going to do? 
see tiesibes uncertainly across the carpet in her night- 
cual shook the old woman’s shoulder. 
_ Cunningham, it’s me. You've overslept. I heard — 
ringing.” 
Please don’t be dead. Don’t do this to me. I'don’t think 


“3 peould’ stand it cust now. 
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There was no response. 

Madness teased at Heather and made her nerves raw. 
Anxiously she flicked her eyes over the mound of blan- 
kets, looking for the gentle rise and fall, that telltale sign 
that would say she was wrong. 

Anger came then, unbidden. Damn it, why'd you have 
_ to pick right now when I’m so scared I can hardly think 

straight? I'll have to get the doctor in. There'll. . . there'll 


be an ambulance too, and that'll tell all the neighbours — 


that something’s happen They'll all be watching. 
Questions, there'll 
yer, I suppose, 
I don’t think there are any relatives, at least none that 
I know of. 
God what a mess. 


Mrs. Cunningham, forgive me. Please. Wendy, you — 
forgive me too, because you're going to have to be so_ 


very understanding now. 


Hosts of things flew through Heather's frantic mind 


as she pulled the covers slowly away. 


In the dismal half-light of the room the forehead was" 


parchment grey, the skin blotchy. The eyes had that 


sunken look, withdrawn into their sockets as though 
pushed there. Popped eyes, pushed. Old, tired eyes that ” 


were rimmed with dark shadows. 


Please don’t open now that I know you're dead. Don’t i 
suddenly open and gaze glassily at me because I don’t — 


want to see you in death: 
Shouldn’t her eyes be open? 


Heather yanked the covers away and the screams lifted 
from her until they had echoed through the house and 
she had dropped the covers and buried her face in her — 


hands. 


“Aw no! No! Why? Why, a thousand times why? She — 
had nothing to‘do with us. You didn’t need to kill her.” — 


Daddy lying in the street with his throat slashed. Eyes 


glassily staring up into the rain, the street so empty, dark — 
and cold. Lonely. Always she'd imagined him that way, 


lots of questions too. Your law-— 
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the blood running into the gutter, fleeing to a nearb 
sewer. sae 
She drew her hands away. 
The withered cheeks had collapsed. Where the thin 


_ blue lips had parted in a silent struggle for air, blood 


was smeared all over the skin. It had soaked into the 
tuffled nightdress, the mattress—all of it was one huge 
and heavily sodden stain. 

Flaps of skaly skin hung flabbily about the gaping throat. 
There were bits of gristle sticking through, knobby nubs 
of grey among the oozing flow. . 

__ Suddenly the head, canted back at an odd angle, lolled 


drunkenly forward and the eyes flew open. Staring. Ac- 


cusing. 

Hysterical now, Heather opened her mouth in a silent 
‘Scream. Cramps knifed through her middle, and she 
doubled over in endless spasms that left her weak and 


gasping for air. 
__ Choking, blinded by tears, she stood there, swaying 
it toward the windows and then away from them. Back 


_and forth, unable to decide what to do. Her mind an 
_ absolute blank. 


__ Through the webs of blankness came the cry. Some- 
one might have made a mistake. Mrs. Cunningham might 


_ have died instead of me. 


Run! Take the ring and run. Go through the house 
and take what you can. Pappadimas has done this as a 


warning. This is what you'll look like because Jenx will 


er agree to meet with them. He won’t help you, Mar- 
nie. He won't! Jenx may even have killed her himself. 
Heather ran from the room. 


‘She was moving very purposefully, now that the initial 
ack had passed. But as she fired things into the one 
ght bag she would take, her mind broke again, for 
endy wouldn’t leave her alone. The child kept looking 

a her, following every movement she made until Heather 
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stood before the portrait in tears and cried out in an- 
guish: 


“Please go away. Please don’t haunt me now. Don’t 3 
‘you see that I have to leave, that I have no other choice?” — 


Wide-eyed and appealing the child looked back in in- 
nocence. A question—did she have a question? 
Heather wiped her eyes. “Wendy, I’m sorry, but I have 
. to go while I can. They'll kill me if I don’t.” 


I'm sorry I couldn’t find out who it was that did that — 


to you. 


Sniffing in, she wrapped the jade carving in a dress. 


Then she cleaned off her bureau, pausing only momen- 


tarily to argue with herself about the topaz ring and the — 


cameo, 


The police will think I robbed her too. Yet she did 


give them to me. 


Pocketing them, she went through the drawers. And 
when she came to the bottom one, to the sweaters and 


things, she drew out her wedding photograph and wished 
‘she'd destroyed it long ago. 


Together with two sweaters, a few blouses and a pair — 


of jeans, she packed the photograph, took those of Jes- 
_ Sica too. Then looking round the room once more, she 


saw a pair of heels and thought, I'd best pack at least 


one good dress. 


_The suedine would suit in a pinch, for it was neither 


too cool nor too hot. 
She was racing against time. 
I'll lock the house. They mightn’t find her until Mrs. 


Galway sees that I’ve not come in to work tomorrow, — 


She'll be certain to phone the police. 
On the landing temptation called. Again Heather ar- 


gued with herself, for she didn’t know when she'd be — 


able to work. 


I’m not a thief. I’m not. I’m not taking anything from 


her. ' 


Down in the hall, trying to decide whether to call a — 


taxi, she heard a knock at the door. 
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Panic leapt through her when she saw the policeman — 
standing there. “Sorry to bother you, Miss, but have you 
seen a little girl?” 

A little girl. 

- “About five she is. Dark brown hair. Lives over on 
Millwood Drive, just down from Hunter’s Lane. She’s 
wearing her overalls today, the mother says, though we 


_ ¢an’t get much from the woman, she’s that frantic.” 


Wendy in the park. Wendy! Jessica! 


“Well, Miss?” he asked, puzzled by her manner, by the | 


mad look of horror that had swept through her. 

“No, I...” She saw him now, a big, burly cop in his 
early forties. “No I haven't, but ... but will you let me — 
help?” ot : 

Not waiting for his answer, Heather left the suitcase 
behind, put the lock on the door and pulled it shut. 
There might just be time, There'd have to be time. “She'll 
have gone into the park. I know that’s where she'll have 
gone. I can get through the back way. I'll look there.” 

Already she was hurrying from him. 

“Her name’s Laura, Miss. Laura Ashby. Just give us a 
buzz if you find her. We're a bit short staffed today .. .” 
she had rounded the corner of the house. 

“Seeing as it’s Sunday,” he concluded quietly, now very 
much puzzled by her behaviour. That’s odd, he said, as 
he turned away. 

Laura, not Jessica. Laura Ashby. 

Please, God, let me find her before it’s too late. 


_ The garden is so peaceful. The fishpond gurgles. Bright 
orange shapes slash under jade green lily pads. As shad- 
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ee, sunlight glints on the water. 
Her dress floats up as she leaps the terrace steps, and 
the gaily printed white cotton throws. a cloud of soft 


_ yellow and cocoa-brown butterflies into the momentary 


wind beneath which bare legs and sandalled feet race. _ 
Running. Running now toward the fence, images of 


_ the summer house with its vacant chairs clashing-against _ 


those of Jenx in moonlight waiting, a child wandering 
among the tall dark trees. F 
Screening bushes hide the fence, a mock orange, some 
snowball and a quince that makes her back arch suddenly 
as she dodges through. 
Instinctively Heather grabs for the spaces between the 
barbs, but the wire is rusty, the fence old and weak. One 
barb catches the hem of her dress, another plucks at her 
back. The wire creaks, and the sound of it shrieks in her 
mind and causes the crows who have been watching to 
depart with raucous caws that leave her caught midway 


between the wires, hammered against the dun-coloured 


leaf litter and the towering, branch-broken sky. 


In a frenzy now, Heather plucks at the hem of her a 


skirt and tries vainly to free it. But the fabric won’t come 
loose—it just won't! 


She yanks hard, and the sound of ripping chases out ~ 
all other sounds as she pulls her leg through, ducks, 


twists, sits down and reaches behind as the barbs tangle 
in her hair. ; 
Free at last, she plummets down the slope. 
The path is a crazy path. It leads in short, tight kinks 


down through the trees: Roots are exposed where the — 


soil has been washed away. There are stones everywhere. 
Suddenly she trips and loses balance, shrieks “Oh!” as 
she falls backward to sit down hard. 


Riding on her seat, she skids.a full ten feet, plows up 
. dirt and leaves, is scratched by innumerable branches: 
that are dead and make a terrible snapping noise as she — 


falls. 

Ramming into a tree, she sits there a moment. Badly 
shaken she gets up, steadies herself and goes cautiously 
from tree to tree, running into each of these until she 
reaches the bottomland. From there Heather can see the 


picnic tables in the near distance, the dogs, people, the — 
wading pools open on their first day, the swings and 


slides. Hears the cries of the children. 
So many children. 


A picnic. Oh God, that’s where she'll be. 
Dashing for the creek, she plunges down the little 


~embankment, is almost instantly up the other side. Blood — 


flows from a long scratch in her left arm. The skin is 
broken and bruised about her elbow, hurting now so 
that as she runs, Heather holds her arm. In among the 
picnickers she moves swiftly from table to table, causing 
everyone to stare in alarm until she’s gone from them, 
is seen clinging to the high wire fence that surrounds 
the two wading pools. : 

Jessica. Jessica, where are you? 

Wendy, where is she? 

She’s not Jessica. Her name's Laura. “L-A-U-R-A!” she 
cries over and over again until the shouts die away and 
the children stare at her too—faces everywhere, all of 
them curious, then some of them grinning hugely, ob- 


_ scenely, the boys beginning to wave and hoot. Heather — 


searches the faces in despair. : 

Sull clinging to the wire, she walks around the pools. 
The deepest end is just three feet, but because of this 
some of the children are older than they should be. 


_ There are few restrictions. Catcalls burst on her ears. 


Worrying about the depth, trying to see down into the 


: heavily chlorinated water, she’s sure the child can’t swim. 


Then out of the corner of her eyes she sees Laura sitting 


atthe edge of the pool. The child is caught in a moment 


of indecision, but it is only a moment, and when Heather 


| __ cries, “Laura, your mother wants you,” she flees, pelts 
_ away between the bathhouses and is all too soon out of 


t. : 
Heather screams for her to wait, but when she searches 
the area around the bathhouses, looks in both the Girls’ 
and Boys’ doors to shrieks of alarm, the child is nowhete 


_ to be seen. 


Behind the little cabins the forested slopes stretch away. 


_ The trails are many, they go to the left, the right; they 


go almost straight uphill. There are beeches here, great 


_ Massive trees whose trunks are gnarled and grey, but 
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hacked by hatchets and carved with initials. Old wounds 
in very old trees. The undergrowth is a screen that could 
easily hide a child. : 

My god they should clean this out. Anything could 
happen in here. : ; me 

The rising din of children, their laughter and excited 
cries, are a madness that drive Heather to take the first 
trail to her left. 

The rise is gentler here, for the valley slope is more 


distant from the meandering creek, and the land has ~ 


slid into folds and creases that are anchored by the trees. 
At the first little lip in the path there is a clear view 


down.a long tunnel in the forest. The child steps out — 


- from behind a trunk, mischief in her big brown eyes that 
are so dark today. Uncertainly the two look at each other, 
then Heather calls, “Laura, please don’t run away from 


me.” I only want to be your friend, I only want to help. - 


The child shrieks and runs away.” 
Now why'd she do that? “Laura, come back. Please 
come back.” 


Please let there be something worthwhile in all of this. — 


Let me at least take you home to your mother. 
Jessica, honey, I miss you so. It’s tearing my heart out 


just to chase after this child that looks so like you I can't — 


stop myself from crying. 
I must look a wreck. The child’s simply frightened b 
that. — 


Or is it because of my looking at them so many times, — 


catching them at play or grabbing her from in front of 


that car? Laura, has the bad old lady come to get you? — 


~ Is that what's wrong? 
“I suppose it is. . 

Heather gave a wan, grim smile. She continued along 
the path, but when it forked, indecision plagued her 
seg at last she took the right branch. Following this for 
hours, it seemed, she wandered, saw the dead basket 


litter from the graveyard, saw places she'd never seen — 


before. 
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Sat on a weathered cedar bench under a canopy of 
towering red oaks, the silence now so deep, the air so 
cool her own harried breathing was a rasp. 

Dear God, please keep that child safe. Please watch 
over her and find some way to forgive me for all the 
wrongs I’ve done. I loved Jessica with all my heart, and 
I know I should have kept her, only, how could 1? 

Beaten, she began to walk slowly back, no longer car- 
ing if the police found Mrs. Cunningham's body or not. 
Because I’m tired of running, tired of Jenx, of Pappa- 
dimas, and of diamonds. 

I don’t know why I felt the way I did about diamonds. 
All I know is thatthey have always fascinated me, always 
been a part of my life. Ever since 1 can remember—at 
the age of nine or ten, I guess—I've seen and handled 
diamonds. ra 

Women aren’t usually involved in the selling and trad- 


ing. It’s not that there's a rule, but only the prejudice of 


_ years of men having done it their way. My father wanted 


me to learn things anyway, and I did. Once he even let 
_ me carry a large consignment hidden in my doll. 


— Tost him in the crowd, and for such a long, long time 


_ Icouldn’t find him. Being lost is a horrible experience, 


— 


I can tell you. Jessica, you must never get lost like I 2 
did 


_ The police were very kind to me then. Maybe they'll 
be kind again. 
On a charge of murder. 
Where is that child? 
_ Asound, some sound or other, the snapping of a twig 


perhaps, distracted Heather. Startled, she looked up. 
Along the path, coming from the opposite direction, 


the child stood with her uae held by a man in baggy 


_ corduroy pants, an old shirt and a floppy sunhat. 
He looks like a gardener, or one of the caretaking 


__ staff at that little building by the bridge. Only he can’t 
_ bea gardener because he’s seen me before and I’ve seen 
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Standing face to face in the street that day. 

Robin approached with the child. He was trembling 
ever so lightly, and the child, uneasy at the trembling 
but pleased with the dove feathers in her other hand, 
- was especially timid of Heather. - cota 

When they were close enough, Heather heard Robin 
Morris say, “I thought it would be you. 

“I thought you'd go to that grove of birch trees, but 


then when I found Laura there and you hadn’t come, ~ 


we both decided to have a look for you.” 
“You ought to have taken her back,” she replied, the 


tension alive in her voice. “Her mother’s frantic. Laura, | 


it was naughty of you to run away.” 
The child burst into tears. Morris gave Heather an 


angry, you-stupid-bitch sort of look and he dropped to — 


his knees to sooth the child, enfolded her in his arms 
and patted the back of her head as she buried her face 
in his shoulder. “She didn’t run away, you idiot. She was 
going to the picnic. The bloody evangelists had bribed 
her with suckers and promises of balloons, and she wanted 
to go.” 


Spitefully the sobbing child looked at Heather. Quiv- 
. My mommy s-said I .... 
c-couldn’t go: She . .. she wasn’t gonna let us go. 1... 


ering lips parted. “M .. 


I took ... I took some money and I went to the park.” 


At the mention of money Heather snapped. All con- 
trol vanished and she shrieked, “Get your filthy hands _ 


off that child!” 

Racing now, she yanked the child away from Robin 
and wouldn’t let go, though Laura tugged and screamed 
until the woods rang with her cries. . 

“Lemme go! Lemme go! you bad old lady.” 


Stunned by what she had said, Heather released her, 


and immediately the child ran to Robin and cowered 
against his chest. sf 
“I’m not a pervert,” he said bitterly. “You just think 
that. If you’d only let me explain.” 
_ “No. Shut up. I don’t want to hear your voice. I don’t 


want to see you. Just stop following me. Stop bugging 
me. Give me the child and let me take her home. 

“I’m sure you would have molested her.” 

“Please be reasonable,” pleaded Robin. “I’ve had one 
hell of a time lately. Things aren’t going well at all. My 
wife...” 

“No,” she yelled. “N.O!” 

He was hurt, stung by her words. Sadly he turned to 
the child, held her from him a little and gently shook 
her. “Laura, listen to me. You must go with her to your 


mommy. She’s not a bad lady, just upset because she’s 


lost her own little girl. That’s why she came to look for 


uu. : 
Heather blanched. She ran her agitated fingers madly 
through her hair, tore out the velvet ribbon, then buried 


| her face in her hands and stood there sobbing, so naked 


and so alone. “How did you know about Jessica? How 


_ did you know?” 


' “I did,” replied Robin sadly. “Let’s just say that I did.” 
“I don’t understand what's happening to me. Every- 
thing’s happening. I’m getting so confused. I know I 
ought to run and yet I ... I came looking for her.” 
~ “Come with me now,” said Robin, watching her closely, 
studying her expressions, her features—mining her for 


every possible detail. 


The way her chest rose and fell as she sucked in each 
breath; the way her neck, so slender, was taut, strained 
just below the gentle lobe of her right ear. 

“Laura has to go home. It wouldn't be right to... 

“For me to take her away from her mother.” Maybe 
that’s what I wanted, I don’t know. If so, I’m ashamed 
to admit it. 

Why is he looking at me that way? 

Anger flared, then rage. She took the child by the 
hand. Laura lifted startled brown eyes to Heather, eyes 
that were so large and so like Jessica’s. 

So like mine. 

- in spoke softly yet urgently. “Go with her Laura. 
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Tell your mommy to bring you to my place some time 
so you can see the doves.” 
Sadly he walked away from them. Until he was lost 
among the trees, Heather and the little girl watched the 
grey stranger in the baggy trousers as he climbed wearily 
up the path. 
“He lives up there,” said Laura, more confident now. 


“He's a writer. He says he’s writing a book about people. — 


Mm hmm. 

“Its a scary book. There's a dead bird in it. He ‘has a 
whole bunch of birds and one of them’s dead ‘cause I 
found it on the grass. Somethin’ had dug it up.” 

Under the trees, walking hand in hand, Heather felt 
so cold and awfully alone. 

“Is there anyone in the book you know?” she asked, 
knowing the answer now but not quite believing it. 


“Just you I think, and me. And that funny man that 


lives up the street from us. But we never see him very 
much ‘cause he’s sick. My mommy says he’s sick.” 


\ 


Bees hummed in the stillness of the garden. They were 
in the mock orange mostly, and from where she sat in 
the summer house Heather could hear them clearly and 
smell the heady scent of the blossoms. 

She had handed Laura over to the police at the bridge, 

and the mother, leaping from the car, had fallen on her 
knees to hug the child. Saddened by the sight, Heather 
had walked away from the confusion, the gathered crowd. 
~ But on reaching the summer house the tiredness that 
had come over her wouldn’t let her continue, and so she 
had sat down. 
~ How long ago? I don’t know. : 
_ The sound of the bees was a background to thoughts 
that had drifted in black millstream eddies of pastoral 
_ Drifting always, circling round, coming back into each 
other then boiling up in the middle to flatten out and 
turn down at the sides. 

Riding along easily, lazily until in the distance the roar 


| of the waterfall is heard. 


_ Heather touched her forehead, deep in thought. 

I remember the mill and the pond so clearly now. It 
was a day in summer, in the heat of late July. Yes. It 
must have been the bees that reminded me of the place, 
or is it that I might have been lost? 

_There’s so little | remember of my early childhood. 
Hardly anything at all. Now why did I suddenly remem- 
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The place was all grown over. There were weeds high 
above my head and the meadow was full of daisies and 


cornflowers, and I made garlands of these and strung — 


them about my neck. 
Did I wander away? Is that it? 


I must have been about Laura’s age, I guess, but maybe . 


a little older. Father made us go. Mother wasn’t anxious 
at all. She’d complained that the place was all run down 


and that there'd be too much upkeep. But my father — 


prevailed and so we went to see it. 

Where was that mill? , 

The thought broke as suddenly as it had come, and 
Heather, wanting desperately to cling to the thread, gave 


alittle cry of disappointment and said, “Please, why won’t _ 
you let me remember that place? It was so very special — 


to me. I know it was. I feel it must have been.” 
Weaver to her thoughts, she tried to re-thread the 
shuttle, but the plain warp of life never gave back the 


same pattern. Instead, there were fragments of scenes, — 
snatches of things, and Heather was sure she had con- 
fused these with Jessica’s early years: the baby toddling — 
in the dewy grass and marvelling over a bug or endlessly 

watching the ants; a child’s ball with red-and-blue pat- 
terns on it and a funny clown’s face—chasing the ball; — 
someone pulling her away from the water, her crying, 


“I wanna see the... i 
“Fishies.” 


Were they goldfish? 


Father had tropical fish. That I do remember. They q 
often swam in schools, all the guppies teaming up to- 


gether to circle about the tank. 
It must have been those, though I... I must have 
been a lot older then. es 


Heather looked along the garden to the fishpond and — 
from there, as though frightened of it now, to the house 


that was so silent. 


Because she’s lying in there with her throat slashed 
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and I’ve got to do something. I can’t just sit here and 
let the sun go down. 

The spell broken, she left the summer house. The 
blood on her arm had long since dried, but where the 
elbow had been scraped there was an ugly redness that 
hurt when she bent her arm. Her hair was still a mess, 
the dress a shambles, One sandal had broken a strap, 
and kicking off both, she carried them toward the house. 
At the fishpond she paused to look down into the water. 
It was so still. 

Back came her reflection to haunt her. Kneeling now 
she looked closer. 

I love the way the watersprites cruise about the surface 
always seeming to avoid the fish. I love the way I used 
to dangle my arm in the pond, lie right down on the 
grass and wait for ever so long until the fish would nibble 
at my fingertips. We always had goldfish then. Always. 
Yes, | remember now. I had them in my room, in a bowl. 
And I used to stand there watching them for the longest 


_time. That's when I felt them nibble at my fingers. I don’t 


remember this pond. I can’t. 

She glanced up at Mrs. Cunningham’s room, at the 
heavy damask drapes that shut out so much of the light. 

Looking at her own room, she saw that she'd left the - 
window open. 

I’ve got to have a wash and get cleaned up. I can’t 
leave looking like this. 

Heather let herself in the back door, and after walking 
through the empty house to make sure that all was safe, 
she finally went up to her room. Under the shower she 
tried not to think of Mrs. Cunningham. 

She did her hair, let the shampoo run down over her 
in great, slippery rafts that clotted about the drain. 

Closed her eyes, face into the biting spray, and thought: 
Laura said Robin Morris was writing a book and that I 
was in it. 

That can’t be. He doesn’t know me. How can you 
possibly write about someone you don’t even know? 


How can you look at someone as though you knew all 
about them? 

He knew about Jessica. He knew I'd come to the park. 
Laura accepted what he said without question; she didn’t 
feel threatened by him. 

That’s so often the case. ‘The child goes for the bribe, 
that church picnic; the child goes with the hand that is 


understanding and gentle and hides so well the horror _ 


within. 


‘That bastard would have done something if I hadn't 


come along. It’s just like men to want to play around 
with children. You don’t see women doing that. It’s men 
who lust after children, men like Pappadimas and that 
girl; Kiki; men like Robin Morris and little Laura. 


No wonder Angela Morris was so interested in that_ 


microfilm. She'd caught onto what he was up to... 
The park is a perfect place. He must go there a lot. 
That copse of birches. The initials on that tree. 
Wendy! : 
Heather groped madly for the taps, and when she ha 
shut them off she stood there in the tub dripping and 
shivering with a towel clutched in her hand. 


A blind fury burned within her. She knew it was un-_ 
reasonable, that at times like this she needed a clear head. 7 


Yet she yielded to the anger within her. 
Robin Morris’ must have attacked Wendy. He lives 


over across the park; she lived here. Wendy ran away — 
to meet someone. Trevor did say that there was someone _ 
else, some other man: “We were the very best of friends _ 


until he came along and spoiled it all.” 
Trevor's sick, yes, but he’s not sicky sick. It’s only that 


he’s so odd. That’s what made Laura say sick the way she — 


did, echoing her mother, who probably equated Trevor's 
oddness with perversion. I know I might have done so 
too, what with that awful bust in the window and that 
urn full of ashes. 


And he does give me the creeps. But he loved Wendy. ‘ 


Anyone could have seen that. He wouldn’t have hurt 
her. : races 

Morris must have done it. 

You bastard! 


In the hall below, dressed and ready to leave, Heather 
looked up Robin Morris’ telephone number and address. 
Though still very afraid, she then called Pappadimas and 
asked for Carlos de Silva, only to find that de Silva had 
left the country. 

The surprise at her call, the hesitation on the other 
end of the line, told her many things. Carlos might have 


_ died, but he might not have told them about Jenx. She 


took a chance, and she did Wendy what she thought was 
a last favour, did it, too, for Laura and the other little 
girls. For Jessica. 5 : 
“Tell Mr. Pappadimas that my supplier's name is Morris, 
and that he lives at this address ... Watch him for a 
while. He’s very suspicious and very well armed.” 
Having killed Mrs. Cunningham as a warning—a mis- 
take perhaps—Pappadimas would be sure to see the beauty 
of the park as a convenient way of handing over the 
diamonds. 3 
I hope he likes it, she said, picking up her suitcase. 
Morris would be surprised, that’s for sure. I'll teach him 
to mess with little girls. I'll teach him to write thrillers 
about innocent : : 
Silently she let herself out of the house, and lookin 


- both ways first, she decided to walk the long way roun 
_ so as to avoid any chance meeting with Mansfield. 


The suitcase wasn’t all that heavy, and it was the dinner 
hour. People would be indoors. I'll get a-standby at the 
airport. I think I'll go to Vancouver for a while, then 
make a try for Hong Kong. That ought to be good enough. : 

Yes, the Orient, that’s the place for me. : : 

It might just as well have been the moon, she realized, 
for Trevor Mansfield picked her up halfway down the - 


“street. He wouldn’t take no for an answer, and when she 
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argued with him, he snapped, “Did you think I didn’t 


know you'd killed Mrs. Cunningham?” 
She got into the car and he drove her to the warehouse 
on Hunter’s Lane. 


* * * 


Robin couldn’t get her out of his mind. Since meeting — 


Heather in the park he had been tormented by her ac- 
cusation, by her rejection. 

She had thought he would molest Laura, there was 
no other explanation, though that’s not what he had had 
in mind at all. 

No, he had written the passage—found the little girl 
in his imagination, in his story, and written her wan- 
dering just so as to force Heather to come to him. 


Realized, then, that it wasn’t just coincidence, that all _ 


along he could have brought her to him... 

Or could I have? 

Only to be rejected, be accused of wanting to molest 
little children. Him! 

He who felt for the wife he loved and knew he had 
lost because he had written her death into fiction and 
was now so darned scared that it was true. 

In his mind he saw the grey waves lift and then sink. 
Endlessly the swash and backwash fed and cleansed the 
island shores. And in the depths below, the water was 
so cold, 

Angela lying there half buried in the ooze, her sight- 
less eyes wide and staring at him, her lips parting ... 
Saying, “Robin. Robin, why? Why me?” 

’ He heard himself answer: “Because you wouldn’t have 
understood—she wouldn't have, and she was in the way.” 

A doubter. A questioner. He couldn’t let her question 
things. 

One gull rose high on an eddy against the grey tu- 
multuous sky. It soared as gulls will soar until it was but 
a lonely speck, and then it was no more. : 

The moon broke free of the fleeing clouds and its wi 


light shone through the louvers to cast pale beams of 
aver across him. Asleep at his desk, Robin Morris stirred. 
Otherwise there was no sound. 

Later, he began to write again. From now until the 
end he would live in his story. 

There was no other way. | 


The warehouse is huge, a cavern of a building whose 
grey, damp, sunken concrete floor is below street level 
so that every time she walks up to the door she has to 
climb either of the twin flights of wooden stairs. 
One going this way, the other that. The landing, a 
raised dias, a movable platform that overlooks this whole 
lace. 
E High above her, lost somewhere among the roof struts 


- which cut down to the massive I-beams, there are flood- 


lights. These come on and they blind you at first. , 

Otherwise there is no light. 

Long loops of heavy chain hang from blocks that are 
mounted on little wheels, so that when the chains are 
dragged across the floor the blocks roll squeakily over- 
head, and the chains rattle as you run them through and 
he says, angrily, “I've got to get those oiled. If you hadn't 
been so silly I'd have been able to get someone in to fix 
them. — ; 

“As it is, we'll have to make do.” 

Heather is standing at the far end of the warehouse. 
There's a table beside her, one of those bare fold-up 
things gleaned from some church sell-out. On this there 
is a large pad of drawing paper, charcoal too, for her to 
amuse herself if she gets bored. 

He hasn’t got my paints yet. I can tell he hasn’t. He’s 
afraid to go back into her house now that he knows 
what’s happened to Mrs. Cunningham, though how he 
found out, I don’t know. I swear I didn’t leave the back 


- door open. 


Behind her, against the wall, there’s an old porcelain — 
laundry tub, a single sink with faucets that constantly - 
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drip. Beside this there is a plain counter, narrow and 
made of softwood tongue-and-groove that has warped. 
It looks like orange-crate wood, but it’s supposed to be 
shelving. A cupboard of sorts. On the shelves there are 
a few tea towels, a jar of instant coffee, some of that 
powdered guck they call cream, another jar—olives I 
think—that’s half full of white sugar. Hasn’t been used 
' in years, I can tell. The sugar’s as hard as the marble he 
carved. 

She looks angrily at the shrouded sculptures. These 
march away from her, draped white islands in the middle 


of red and grey stone-slabbed walls that are so damp — 


and cold and shut out all the light of day because the 
railway station windows, those high, arched outlines in 
the stonework, have been sealed by bricks and mortar. 

Why didn’t he want the light in? 

The sun must hurt his eyes. 

No. I don’t think that’s it entirely. I think he didn’t 
want people to see what he was doing, just as he’s for- 
bidden me to remove the shrouds that hide his work. 

Heather shivers. She clasps hands about shoulders that 
seem to have grown thin, and she hopes he’ll bring the 
electric heater he promised. \ 

That was last night. I could tell it was night by the feel 
of things, though of course he wouldn’t say. 

In fact, he hasn’t said much at all, except to accuse me 
of murder and to warn me that he'll go to the police if 
- I don’t behave. : 


He talks to me as though I were a child. He’s being — 
unreasonable. When: I said I hadn’t killed Mrs. Cun- ~ 
ningham, that I really felt quite fondly toward her, he — 


said I took things from her and that he’d seen them in 
my suitcase. 

I denied this of course. I mean what else could I do? 
But when he said to open it I knew he’d looked already— 
seen the ring and the cameo while I slept that first night, 
so exhausted I had had to close my eyes. 


Slept on a camp bed by this table. Slept under asheet — 
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and a thin blanket both of which I found on the floor 
in the morning. 

He’s determined I'll pose for him. He says he ean’t 
understand why I won't; says I’ve got the figure of a 

‘oddess and that he-needs me to pose for a group study 
e’s been doing. 

When, I wonder? This place hasn’t been used in years. 

An artist can’t work in a vacuum, you know, he said, 
as though I wouldn't know such a common thing even 
though I assured him I did. I don’t do figures, I said. 

And I just don’t want to pose for you, that’s all. 

Well, we'll see about it then. 

You'd think it was an honour to lie naked before him 
while he hammered away at the stone. 

God it’s so quiet in here. When he’s away, and I’m left 
alone like this, I swear I'll go mad. 

I hear the strangest things; I think I see things, too, 
in the dark. The shrouds seem to move. 

Heather strolls among the shrouded pieces. Some are 
obviously very large, colossal, others thin and tall, still 
others quite small and seemingly innocent among the 
denizens. Here and there pieces are free of shrouds. 
These are all of Wendy, the child caught in many poses, 
with uplifted arms just as in the piece he had given her, 
the child in other ways. - 

Always the same child. Worked in marble that is white 
and so smooth but cold. Marble with thin black lines in 
it—swirls and smears of glistening black that have been 
carefully hidden by the way he’s carved the stone. Marble 
that is mottled and jade green in places, translucent al- 
most, the child kneeling now by... by a... . a fishpond. 

Marble that is rose coloured, with Wendy sitting cross- 
legged on a boulder, her chin cupped thoughtfully in 
her hand. Were they playing ecko I wonder? 

Wendy, Wendy, nothing else. Not another thing. Not 
even a bust in bronze of her father for me to compare 
with the one in his window. 

Just the bricked, pot furnace that is black and sooty 


Saas 
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red or yellow, with broken bits of firebrick littered around 
the floor, the gas off I suppose. 

I wonder? 

Heather climbs down the ladder into the sunken well, 
for here the floor of the warehouse is higher than the 
furnace, and overhead the chain blocks hang and the 
black iron flue pipe goes up and up and up. She sees it 
disappear through the roof high above her, then hur- 
riedly looks down to the wall and traces the fuel lines 
over to the casting furnace, sees the sand molds, too, but 
is more interested in the fuel lines. 

Wrenching one of the valves open she hears the im- 
mediate hiss of gas, then smells the pungent odour and 
frantically turns the valve off. 

The smell of the gas stays with her. It lingers about 
the furnace well, and even when standing there looking 
down at the furnace she smells a bit of the gas. 

Gas is heavy, she says. In that well it'd stay for quite 
a while. 

That well is more than deep enough to hide a tall man 
standing. Me, they'd hardly see; a child, not at all. Did 


Wendy hide in there, I wonder? Was she gassed as I~ 


thought I might gas myself? 

Thoughts run through her mind, and running from 
them she hurries across the floor, puts the kettle on and 
sits there waiting impatiently for it to boil. 

Hot plates take so long. I should have gone straight 
to the police and taken what was coming to me. I shouldn’t 
have agreed to stay here. ~ 

By now they'll have found her body; by now they'll 
have been to see Mrs. Galway. 

Galway will have given them an accurate description 
of me. She'll have said, “But, officer, she was such a 
reliable girl. So good with the children. 

“Only she lied to me about her parents, about so many 
things. I really don’t know what the world’s coming to. 
You can’t trust anyone. 

“Did you know a man came to see her?” 


you would.” 
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She would have described Jenx to them, not that that 
would do much good. She would have told them about 
Trevor too—that’s probably why he’s late. I know he’s 
late. They've been questioning him! 

The kettle boils. Its whistle shrieks in the silence, breaks 
it so shrilly she panics and flings herself over to the hot 
plate to yank the kettle away. Silence returns once the 
gurgle in her cup has stopped. __ 

There are two biscuits left in the can. Coffee cream 
waffers which she’s been saving because she likes them; 
has a passion for them and has only just discovered this. 

Breaking them in half, Heather sighs as she sits down 
again on the fold-up wooden lecture chair. Holding her 
tea with both hands for its warmth, she gazes across the 
floor to the green timbered shipping door that isso solid. 
She hopes Trevor will come. She’s getting hungry. 


Dozing fitfully on the cot, Heather didn’t hear him at 

first, and when he had set the wicker hamper on the 

table he thought he had time to use his atomizer. ; 
Startled by the sound, she awoke, threw her legs in- 


_ stantly over the edge of the cot and sat there trying to 


wake up, clawing at her mind. “This is killing you,” she 
managed at last. ; 

It was said with intended compassion, all honesty, but 
Mansfield chose to be offended. “I don’t see you being 
bothered by the night air. It’s the dampness. You know 
the dampness bothers me.” 

The atomizer darted away. Quietly she spoke to him. 
“I didn’t know. Not really. I only suspected that it might. 
What time is it?” ; 

His misty blue eyes fled away from her. Stiffly he re- 
plied, “Twelve fifteen. You’d better eat while it’s hot.” 

Past midnight. Why’so late? “I... I'd rather know , 
what's happened first. Trevor, I won’t eat unless you tell 
me. I couldn’t. I'd be sick. 

“You haven't brought me the newspapers like you said 
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“You don’t trust me, do you?” he snapped hurtfully. 
“IT might have known they'd poisoned your mind.” 

They? Who? “Trevor, I don’t understand. Please, I’m 
awfully tired. ’'ve been worrying all day. ‘Trevor, who 
did you mean?” 

“You're starved, so eat. Afterward Pll tell you. There's 
nothing for you to worry about.” 

With that she had to be satisfied, and getting to her 
feet, she went over to explore the hamper. A linen cloth 
hid the contents. Timidly she plucked at the folds. The 
aroma wafted up to fill her nostrils, and he saw how 
these pinched and flared in excitement, and this pleased 
him. 

Mansfield watched her breasts as they rose and fell, 
and rose again beneath the beige Sheuand pull-over. 


There were traces of onion and thyme, of sage and — 


rosemary. 

“It smells delicious,” she said. “Did you cook it?” 

For some reason the question made him irritable. She 
was finding it so difficult to gauge his moods. 

“Of course. Men are the best cooks. I'll bet you can’t 
even boil an egg.” 

“I can,” she replied earnestly. “If you'd bring me some 
I could make my own breakfast, or have one for lunch. 

“Then I wouldn't be so dependent on you. You needn't 
worry so much about coming here if it was awkward for 
you.” ‘ 

He didn’t respond, picked at a thread in his grey trou- 
sers. Her attention returned to the hamper. 

Why must we continually fence like this? : 

There were new carrots done in aluminum foil, baked 
potatoes with sour cream and chopped parsely, a roast 
chicken whose crusty skin he had basted with marmalade 
and herbs. There was a bottle of Liebfraumilch, Blue 
Nun, wrapped in a towel. 

Two glasses, two dinner plates, two sets of knives and 
forks, salt and pepper shakers, and a nest of rolls were 


next to come out of the hamper. “There's strawberry 
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cheesecake in that cannister. I hope you like it,” he said, 
a little boy, a young man—a man of twenty or so having 
dinner with... witha child oft-en. | 

No! A young woman. He’s in his forties. I'm thirty- 
two. It can’t be that he thinks I’m Wendy. He can’t think 
that. He said he didn’t; not anymore. 
_ Together, he sitting across the table from her, they 


had dinner. Mansfield filled her glass with wine which 


she drank greedily, asking for a refill. And for a time, 


- avery brief time, Heather forgot her cares, even smiled 


occasionally. Mansfield had a way with him, shy and 
nervous though it was. They talked of incidental things, 
found a common interest in books on art. He even teased 
her into eating more, and she said in fun, all seriousness 
too, “This is scrummy. How'd you know I'd been think- 
ing of roast chicken all day?” 

“Just a guess,” he replied with a smile that could have 
been generous were his eyes not suddenly so. . . so wary. 
. Quickly recovering, he added, “Now don’t tell me you 
like cheesecake too?” 

Embarrassed by his scrutiny, she ducked her head, 
worried the chicken that was so moist and tender it melted 
in the mouth. “I love it, but no, I didn’t think about it.” 
At my age a girl has to watch her figure. : 
_ Even so, she cleaned her plate and asked for more— 
a third helping which pleased him immensely. Over de- 
sert she finally got up the courage to ask him about Mrs. 
Cunningham. “Have they found her yet?” 

Instantly. he was in a rage. “Can't we have dinner in 
peace? She locked you up. She wouldn't let you go out. 
She was always after you about going out. 

“That woman was always spoiling things. Even in death 
she spoils things.” 

He tore his napkin off and flung it on the table beside 
him. Glaring accusingly at her, he all but shrieked, “Don’t 
get me so agitated. You know you always get me agitated. 
You've got me so excited I don’t know what I’m doing. 
I'll have an attack if you don’t watch out.” 


Under the overhead lights there were no shadows. He 
looked so pale, as though the blood had been drained 
from him. 

So fair, and so upset it’s hard for me to tell why he’s 
nervous. You want me, don’t you, Trevor? But you're 
so awkward with a woman. You've no experience at all. 


“Have they found her, Trevor?” she asked, gentle 


touches of assertiveness in her voice, a new boldness 
creeping into her manner. 

“No,” he rebelled. 

No! 
, Overjoyed—filled with a sudden elation that blotted 


out all else—Heather exclaimed, “But that’s fabulous! If — 


‘they haven’t found her then I can still leave. You can 
get me a ticket for Vancouver. All you need do is call 
them. I can take a cab to the airport. I can be on my w- 


ay. 
“What's the matter?” : 
His eyes were filled with resentment. They blinked 


rapidly, and the fair albino lashes flickered as moisture 7 


welled up and ran round the flesh pink rims. “It’s just 
like you to suggest that. I get you out of difficulty, I take 
good care of you, and the moment my back is turned, 
the moment you think things are safe, you want to leave. 
“What sort of thanks is that?” < 


“None,” she said simply. What else can I say? He's 


determined to keep me here forever. He thinks I’m 
Wendy. Wendy must have been kept here too. 

“Oh you needn’t look so unhappy. You can go if you 
like. I'll call the airport. 

“Tomorrow? The ten o'clock flight? First class, or would 
you prefer economy?” 

She wouldn’t lower herself to say, You lied to me, 
didn’t you? You lied so as to test me. 

Did you test Wendy too? ee 

The smile he gave was cruel. “Of course they’ve found 
her. It’s splashed all over the papers. There’s a nation- 
wide look-out for you. 


“Your picture’s on the front page—well, not a picture 
exactly. One of those composites. Not very good really. 
I could have done a lot better myself.” 

Regrettably the words leaped from her. She knew she 


shouldn’t have said them, yet they tumbled from her. | 4 


“You d-draw?” she stammered. “I didn’t know you were 
an artist too?” 

He tossed his head. “Artist, what does it mean? Of 
course I'm an artist. To sculpt the way I do is pure 
artistry. I live stone and I breathe it. My work’s my life. 
That’s what being an artist means. . : 

“If you’re good.” . 

“I meant paint, Trevor. Draw, sketch and paint. In 

oils.” 

__ That pad you gave me wasn’t new. I saw the price tag 
on it. Two fifty for a pad of velum bristol that would _ 
have cost me twenty-two fifty today, at least. That velum’s 
seventy-five per cent rag. 

1 also found a box of water colours tucked away in a 
corner. They were dried and cracked and very old, but 
they made me wonder all the same, for they looked so 
like a box I used to own. 

“Of course I have to draw. Lord, you amaze me. How — 
on earth do you think I could create the things I do if 
I didn’t first sketch them? 

“I have to study the stone, the lines of the figure; the 
knots and imperfections have to be worked in. There’s 
weeks and weeks of work before ever there's a chisel laid 
to the stone. 

“Have you thought anymore about posing for me?” . 

It was a demand. . 

“No.” The thought of lying naked before him chilled 


her. Wendy had obviously posed for him a good deal. _| 


Wendy lying naked, or kneeling, or sitting cross-legged 
on a boulder. 
: He threw up his hands in despair. “Look, it’s the chance 


_ of a lifetime. Nobody will bother us here. I’ve shown - 
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them how ill I am. This time they believed me. I didn’t 
even have to go to the police station. 
“They ... They caught me while I was taking my 


medication, my pills—the handfuls of pills I take each — 


day, the needles. 

“The adrenalin I sometimes find necessary to shoot 
into my veins. 

“Miss MacDonald, I assure you that as far as you and 
I are concerned, you need feel no harm will come to 


__ you. I won't lay a hand on you. I won't touch you. I only 


want to complete something I began long ago. It. . . it’s 
my masterpiece. It was to be my masterpiece.” 

He was desperate. 

Heather's eyes fled from the remains of her meal to 
her empty wine glass, the brown bottle with its blue label, 
the shrouded figures that stood behind her about the 
floor. Which shroud was it under? 

Wendy, I said I’d pose in the nude, but I said it in 
boldness and in jest. Forgive me. “I don’t want to,” she 


> . said at last, fearing that her decision would make him 


very angry. 

Mansfield surprised her, for he was almost gentle when 
he suggested, “We can use the mirror if you like. We 
can set it up over there. You can stay behind the screen. 

“That’s what I did with Wendy at first until she had 
gained confidence in herself, in her body.” 

Heather imagined the child taking off her things be- 
hind a screen, imagined how worried and self-conscious 
she would have been. 

“What sort of hold did you have on her?” 

“None,” he replied, watching her very closely now. 
“Absolutely none. She soon became very natural and at 
ease, hardly worried about it at all. She knew that what 
I was doing was worthwhile; she realized how necessary 
she was to the whole creative process. Besides, she was 
flattered I'd put her in stone.” 

“And if I don’t do it?” she asked. 

He changed the subject. “Listen, there’s an off-chance 


or else! 
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that the police might want to search this place. We ought Se 


’ 


to find some cubbyhole for you to hide in.” 

“The police?” she stammered. “Here? But . . . but why?” 

Because you'll tell them? Yes, damn you. Pose for me 

No, he won’t do that: He can’t. He’s broken the law 
by hiding me. It’s Wendy—he thinks I’m Wendy. Some- 
how, somewhere Wendy must have hidden in this place. 

Or else he hid her himself. 

Heather lost composure. Her face fell in dismay. 
Hunted now, her eyes fled everywhere but to his. Agi- 
tated fingers plucked at her napkin. “Mrs. Galway told 
me they had suspected you of having killed Wendy.” 

Mansfield was caught off guard. “Did that wretched 
woman tell you why?” he shrilled. 

She didn’t answer, and at first he took this for the 
affirmative, but when he'd said, “She was always such a 
nosy busybody,” Heather relaxed a little and said she 
hadn’t told her. ‘ 

“Not much anyway. Just that you’d been the prime 
suspect.” 

“Well I was,” he confessed acidly, his voice quickly 
rising. “They all thought I'd done it, all of the neigh- 
bours—she most of all. She drove my poor mother to 
her death. I swear she did. For years I couldn't go outside — 
but people would look at me and turn away. 

“I wasn’t so sickly then. I could have run after her in 
the park, could have done that to her—physically. But 
I'd never have done that to Wendy. Wendy was my friend. 
She ... she used to bring me things: We. . . we used to 
talk. 

“She was the one hope, the one person who encour- 
aged me. And she was good, astute and very clever. She 
had a natural feel for things. She wasn’t shoddy in any- 
thing she did—even her little sketches of wildflowers 
were superb. 

“It was a gift. Art was a gift to her. We both knew this. 
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That’s why we went to the park so often. It was a bond 
between us until he came along and spoiled it all. 

“Did you know I taught her to sketch? I was the one 
who first put a brush into her hands. He didn’t do any- 
thing for her. Anything! 


“You've seen that painting in her room? Ill bet you q 


don’t know who did it?” 

Mansfield knew her so well. Wendy caught in a mo- 
ment of embarrassment with her underwear hooked 
round an ankle, the door open a crack ... 

Someone passing in the hall. Someone who had access 
to the house. ‘The moment captured for all time. 

_ “Why did you paint her like that?” asked Heather 
softly. 

He refused to answer, just stood there shaking with 
rage. 

She tried another tack, felt that now, more than at any 
other time, she had to keep him talking. “Why did Mrs. 
Cunningham leave it hanging in Wendy's room? If I'd 
been her, I'd have taken it down and hidden it away else 
it bring back so many memories.” 


Or I'd have destroyed it to save the child embarrass- 


ment. Or would I have? It’s a lovely portrait all the same. 

“You're just like everyone else,” he replied bitterly. 
“You judge a person by their looks and you prejudge. 
You don’t know a damned thing. 


“That old bitch kept the painting because she'd paid 


good money for it. Three hundred and fifty dollars to 
be exact.’ 

No more would he say, it hurt him too much. His face 
flamed red, he choked several times, wheezed in terribly 
and had to turn away to use the atomizer. Composed, 
he poured her coffee into one of the white china cups 


whose gold filigree she didn’t even notice because she _ 


was wondering who he had been; was wondering if Wendy 
had known Robin Morris. 
Trevor added cream, a half teaspoon of sugar from 
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a fresh container, and he left her with the cup sitting on oe 
the table, steaming into the cold, damp air. 
From the landing he had a change of heart, and he 


E called, down across that immensity in which she felt so 
small and insignificant. 


“Think about it. I’ve already roughed out the figure. 


I did that ages ago. It only needs filling in the litde 
details. The life. I have to give the stone life. 


“It has to seem as though it breathes.” 
He knew that in time she would look at the shrouded 


_ pieces, though he had warned her not to. 


Leaving the warehouse, ducking as he went through 


_ the service door that was cut into the larger timbers, he 
_ said, She won’t understand. 


] 


But, then, there’s a hope she might. 
It was another test. He had to know. 


He has to know. And if you pull the shrouds away, please 
_ don't break the way I think you will. Don’t shatter into 


fragments in confusion and in terror. Don’t run to the 


_ furnace and gas yourself, or try, as I know = will, to 
escape. 


That shipping door’s eight inches thick. There are 


rz: bolts that haven’t been opened in years; even standing 
on the staircase railing with hammer and chisel in hand, 
_ you’d never reach them. 


Do what he asks. Pose for him. Take off your clothes. 
Loll on the shrouds. It’s the only thing that will pacify 


_ his angry soul. He wants your body, but he doesn’t want 


it the way you think. 

For him, life passes into the stone. 

Robin was frantic. 

I know she’s there. I know ee with him now. | feel 
it so intensely. I must do aOR HIS to stop him before 


- it’s too late. 


I must! 
_ There was a noise outside in the driveway, the coarse 
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but stealthy scrunch of gravel. Then silence, though he — 
~ strained to hear. 


His first thought was that Angela had come home, but 
then he remembered the car. He would have heard it 
coming up the drive. 

Puzzled now, Robin got up from his desk and began 
to move uncertainly toward the stairs. 

Halfway across the floor he heard the door give. 

Panic seized him. He started forward again, then backed 
away, turned and fled to the safety of his desk. 


What to do? Where to hide? Who is it? What the hell — 


do they want with me? 


Questions thundered round him. He plugged his ears 


to shut them out, didn’t realize they were shouting in 
his head, shouting at him too, “Mr. Morris, it is me, 
Alexandros Pappadimas.” 

Robin saw the Greek, the two young swarthies beside 


him, and finally, hidden in their lee, the dusky outline — 


of a dark haired girl with frightened, haunted eyes. 
& 


© 


Pappadimas hit Robin again. 


This time there was no pain, only a glazed sort of | 
shock, the fuzzy madness that he’d never make them ’ 


understand. Never! ; 


“I’m asking you for the last time,” urged the Greek, — 
whose bronzed forehead and cheeks were glistening with — 


sweat. “How do you bring the stones into the country? 


“Look, it is a simple question, yes? I’m a humble man. — 
What you ask, I will give so long as we work together.” _ 


“Go fuck yourself,” muttered Robin through battered 


lips. Blood oozed from a long slash in his cheek,-and he — 


tensed as the garnet ring flashed past his eyes. Almost 


instantly he felt the numbing shock of yet another back- — 


hand. ee 

Through the haze of pain he heard the Greek shout- 
ing, “She’s your seller. We know that. She gave us your 
name. There is no more sense in hiding things. 


“Now tell me how you get the stones into the country.” _ 


_’ who I am?” he managed. 


_ drew. 
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_ “What stones?” gasped Robin drunkenly. - 
_ “Why, the diamonds of course,” countered Pappadi- 


mas, somewhat taken aback. 


Robin found the will to grin. So I was right. She was 
dealing in diamonds! 

“I really don’t know what you mean. Don’t you know 

The Greek smiled in return. “Of course we do. Isn’t 
that right, Nicko?” ” 

The one who had been standing at the ready took 
hold of Robin’s ear and he twisted it slowly until the pain 
was excruciating and Robin had remembered in that 
blinding moment her very words “Ah... God damn you 
leave me alone!” : 
_iEyes closed, he moaned. The girl moved from the 
light, was awash of shadows to him. Trembling, she with- 
_ Why have they brought her? he wanted to know. There 
was something primitive in the way Kiki had watched 
the beating. Fascination, yes, but terror, too, as though, 
in some unknown way, an instinct had warned her. 
- Robin concentrated on seeking her out, and for an 
instant their haunted eyes met. She would have made a 
perfect victim, he thought. 

Pappadimas spoke again. “We will go through the house 
and we will wreck it too, so what’s the use of being so 
stubborn? Eh? Come now, tell Pappa how it is you get 


the diamonds into the country.” 


_ The broken words were hard to hear, but slowly he 
ieced them together. “I’m a writer. If you’d use your 


3 _ head you'd see that. This is where I work. 


are my books. I write books, you idiot. I don’t. 
deal in diamonds. = 
“She was putting youon.” : 
Mistrusting this, the Greek narrowed his eyes. “I have 
books. Lots of books. But they are much better than 
these. Now tell me about the diamonds. Time is passing 


7 _and we haven’t all night.” 


Robin shook his head in frustration. “Oh go away. 
You're like a bad dream. I don’t know anything about 
diamonds. If you’d read that,” he nodded toward the 
heap of manuscript that was strewn across the desk and 
on the floor, “you'd soon see that I was writing a book 
about her, this Marnie Van Loon as you call her.” 

Pappadimas shrugged. What to do? Kill him I sup- 
pose. He looked at Kiki who cowered in the shadows 
and he recalled the immense pleasure she had once given 
him. ; 

But, Kiki, my little one, you shouldn’t have gone to 
the pool with Carlos, shouldn’t have offered him your 
help. Now I’ve had to cut his ears off; worse still, some 
other things. How best to use her? 

The girl moved farther from the eyes that hunted her; 


she sought the deeper shadows where books were lit- . 


tered on the floor and shelves had been toppled. She 
tripped, shrieked as she went down, and clawed herself 
back to her feet. 

Pappadimas ignored her. He swung his hard, grey 
eyes back to Robin. “You, show me what it is you write. 
Prove it to me that you really know Marnie Van Loon. 

“Tell me why she killed that old woman. This I cannot 
understand.” 

Robin felt the ropes being cut away, but he experi- 


enced no relief. Through cracked lips he spat the words, _ 


“She didn’t kill her, you dumb bastard. Trevor Mansfield 
did. I’m almost certain he did. 

“She's with him now.” 

And if I could, I would surely turn back the clock and 
try to erase those words I wrote. 

Oh God, what am I going to do? I’ve got to help her. 
I can’t let them kill me, not until I’ve finished the book. 
At least let me live until then. 

Robin handed the Greek some manuscript. He stuffed 
the pages into the meaty, grasping hands—hands that 
were so confused—and he leapt from his chair, hit the 


lamp and knocked it over, dashed for the stairs and 
tumbled down them. 

In a mad clamour they followed. Bursting from the 
coach house they stood, befuddled in the driveway. 

Robin watched from the open garage. 

The big Greek and the girl waited by the door, the 
two young men split up, one going toward the house, 
the other hurrying over to the picket fence to check the 
garden behind. 

When they were out of sight, he stealthily took up the 
pitchfork. 

He caught ‘Pappadimas by surprise, caught the wily 
old Greek as he was going back up the stairs, the girl 
ahead of him. 

Pappa turned, and Robin bayoneted him with the 
pitchfork. Breath gurgled through bloodied lips as he 
fell. . 

With a yank, Robin silently withdrew the pitchfork, 
and ‘in the darkened stairwell the stench of erupted feces 
broke upon the air. 

Upstairs, cowering in the darkness, the girl wept. 


They were standing in the front drive now, the two of 
them conversing quietly in anxious Greek. One was for 
searching the street; the other for telling Pappadimas 
that they'd best leave, this much Robin surmised. 

And his pulse throbbed as he watched them, didn’t 
know or understand what had come over him, only felt 
the bloodlust in himself and knew they'd never let him 
finish the book. They'll kill me now. I know they will. | — 

Damn you for sending them here. 

Robin stepped away from the wall. Then he kicked at 
the rubble underfoot. 

Nicko saw him first. Giving a startled cry, he began to 
run after the shadowy form that flitted through the deeper 
darkness next to the shrubbery. Demetrios came a step 
or two behind. 

Both stopped when they reached the rockery. With 
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no moon to guide them, they looked for the depths of 
darkness. One went toward the silo; the other returned 


to the garden. This time their steps, though hurried, — 


were wary. 
Robin led Nicko on until suddenly the young Greek 
was beside the potting shed and wondering where he 
had hidden. 
Seeing him through the glass, seeing his shadowed 
outline move over the panes, Robin waited. He was sur- 


prised at the brutal thoughts that raged within him; didn’t 


try to quell them, though, just fed them if he could. 


Cautiously Nicko pushed the door open. Now Robin 


could see him quite clearly outlined against the lighter 
darkness of the sky. 

Once inside the potting shed the young Greek’s shoes 
squished on the dampened peat moss that littered the 
floor, 

The shed was small, cramped almost, with little room 
to manoeuvre. A large trestle table occupied the centre 
of the floor, and round this, the plants were laid out to 
catch the sunlight. 

Nicko came up against the table, and he moved to his 
left. Hidden among the plants, Robin held his breath. 

He's got a knife. I know he has! 

Yet there was no alarm within Robin, only a lively 
tension beneath which there was a growing hardness. 
Hunter after the hunted he said, I should have brought 
the pitchfork; I shouldn’t have left it by the house. 

There was a cast-iron waterpipe that ran directly over- 
head along the middle of the potting shed. Robin knew 
it was there, and he knew it was strong enough to hold 
him for a moment. 

The Greek came round the trestle table and he paused 
to listen. : 

Robin grabbed for the waterpipe, swung his feet into 
the Greek and heard the knife fall as the two of them 
hit the table . . . fell there grappling and thrashing about, 
each seeking the other's throat until Robin, in a moment 


of madness, had caught the Greek’s fingers in his teeth 


and bitten so hard screams filled the tiny shed. 
He rolled away, caught the pain-blinded form and 


_ dragged it up, rushed it headlong into the glass and 


crammed it, rammed it into the panes until the sound 
of breaking glass broke into his mind and all he could’ 
think of was to kill. 

In a blind rage he tore at the bloodied head and shoved 
it down, down until a gush of blood had erupted over 
his arms and he knew the thrashing form would soon 
be still. ; 

Leaving the Greek to die, he ran outside in time to 
see Demetrios heading for him. 

They played at cat and mouse. For a while it looked 
as though he would tire and succumb to the young man’s 
nimble footwork. But once among the tomatoes Robin 
tore up one of the wire cages and he ran full tilt at the ~ 
Greek. 

Taken by surprise, Demetrios tried to ward off the 


_ wire, but the cage was circular, the wire stiff so as to bite 


the earth and hold throughout the season. One prong. 
pierced the young Greek’s eye. 

He fell back but Robin kept on coming and drove the 
wire deeper. : 

When the thrashing legs had stilled, silence returned 
to the garden, a deep, impenetrable silence. From some- 
where in the park an owl hooted. The cold, damp. air 
rose to envelope the body and then the kneeling, breath-_ 
less form. 


There are shades of darkness—darkest along the walls 
and in the recesses by the fireplace; lighter over the book- 
littered floor; lighter still in the grey, grey mat of a star- 
less night that is seen beneath the louvered tower. Robin 
huddles in a corner nearest his desk. Silently he slips off 
his shoes. 

Then with these in hand he terrorizes the girl, throws 
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them first to the corner opposite him, then next to the 
far end of the loft. 

In the silence that follows he hears Kiki suck in a 
breath; knows she’s swallowing hard; knows that her eyes 
will be wide with fear. 

Detached, remote, a part of his mind watches as he 
strips off his coat, balls it and flings the garment from 
him. Each detail he records, even though it be of himself, 
his own reactions. 

She pounces—he hadn't realized she was so close! 

And for an instant he sees her ghostlike form slip 


across the floor, lithely skimming over the litter, her | 


nubile body etched against the deeper darkness. 

Another ragged breath is sucked in, and in his mind’s 
eye he sees her breasts heave, the cords in her neck throb 
with tension. 

On all fours he silently creeps forward, notes de- 
tachedly the hard, crisp feel of bound books with sharp 
corners and rigid spines, the soft, foliated squish of 
countless paperbacks. 

Oddly the titles flick through his mind: Bony and the 
Black Virgin, Roseanna, The Erotic Traveller, things picked 
up and put down or bought in remaindered bins. Some 
of them works of the imagination, others fabrications 
built of facts, personal experiences, observations. 

Like Kiki crawling across the floor—daring to cross 
the lighter darkness under the louvered tower; pausing 
to look up, her body a dusky black shadow that is out- 
lined, poised, kneeling, now waiting. : 

He throws a book, cries, “Damn you!” and the girl 
screams—lashes out with flailing fists and scrambles into 
deeper darkness, there to wait and watch—hunt the ee- 
rie silence for a sign of him. 

But I'll give her no sign, because I can't. 

Minutes pass, or are they hours? He doesn’t know; 
knows only that something has come over him, that now 
the animal musk of her is so strong he can’t resist it, but 
must suppress all other feelings. 
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Robin, how can you think the things you do? It is Angela’s 
grave, and he says, I'll 


voice coming from beyond the 
show you how. 


It’s morning. It must be morning. I think I ought to get 
up and turn the lights on. I know I should. 

Only I don’t want to. Not yet. This darkness frightens 
me. It’s all enclosing, all pressing down on-me. Every- 
where it’s so dark I’m afraid to get out of bed. 

Each little sound is magnified. ‘The patient dripping 
of the taps. A rat some place. I’m sure there are rats 
here though | don’t know what they'd eat. ‘There are 
only stones and stone dust and ... and glass jars of tea, 
coffee and sugar. 

Trevor took the scraps away. | wondered why he'd 
done that. It’s as though he’s had experience at this sort 
of thing. 

Keeping people locked up, Models. ‘The statues under 
shrouds. How many are there? 

How many disappeared without a trace? 

Wendy disappeared. 

eae whose ashes does ‘Trevor keep in that copper 
urn by the grim bust of your father? Why is he looking 
_ so horribly—frozen forever in hatred and contempt, 

scorn? Sneering yet ... yet leering too? Wickedness. A 
shocked but awakened wickedness. Rapaciousness. Yes! 
there was lust in his sightless eyes. 

- Why does Trevor keep it with him always like some 

monument to evil or a testament to things past? 
He's really quite unbalanced. 
God it’s so cold and damp. Why didn’t he bring me 
the heater he said he would? I want to take a bath. I’ve 
got to take a bath, I feel so dirty. 
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I've got to get up and turn the lights on. I can’t stand 
the darkness anymore. 

Trevor hasn’t brought the promised flashlight either, 
and all there is to guide her among the shrouded figures 
is the fluttering Hame of a single candle. 

Cupping her hand before this, Heather makes her way 
toward the stairs. The main breaker is on the wall by the 
door; there is no other switch. She knows she will be 
blinded by the instant glare, that her eyes, grown ac- 
customed to the darkness, will ache horribly, and the 


pain will leap into her head and she'll cry out, I want to 


go home. 

Always it is the same cry, and always she gives it in 
her mind and doesn’t understand, refuses to accept that 
just as the darkness frightens her, so does the light, for 
there is no safety in either. 

Lost among the shrouded figures, her candle but a 
firefly’s flame, she feels so small and insignificant, knows 
that her time has arrived, that all the lies, the little de- 
ceits, the crass and brutal accusations are as nothing to 
what has now come to pass. 

Light flickers over the shrouds, passes on to a looming 
figure, the eyes empty, the stone-carved smile gone. 

A shadowed light that reveals ALL! then half-hides, 
leaves a blackened pit; leaves her trembling. — 

For I can’t escape. If Trevor doesn’t keep me here 
forever, then Jenx will surely hound me out and kill me. 

And if he doesn’t, Pappadimas will. 

A crashing glass bottle breaks the stillness, after which 
there is an awful silence. Heather stops among the shrouds 
and snuffs out the candle. Stealthily she sets it down on 
the floor. Trembling, she waits. 


After a while there are the sounds of footfalls. She’s 


certain someone else is in the building. 

God, please help me. 

She hears sounds all around -her, is terrified to find 
that they don’t exist. Can’t move from the spot. Stands 


_ rooted there, feeling so naked and alone, crying, “Mommy, : 
mommy, please don’t lock me up like this.” 


_ I'm going mad. I swear Lam. “I know you're here. 


_ Trevor, I know you're here.” : 
To the I-beams above her voice rings. 


But when the torment of it subsides there is no sound ~ = 
but the ear-searching faint plunking of the taps. 


Blindly Heather gropes her way among the shrouded 


figures. She clutches at the sheeting, tugs as she stubs - 
_ her toe and trips, swears, though she’s no swearer. 
__ Begins her confession aloud, knows Trevor is there 


and that he must hear her. 
“I didn’t steal for myself. 1 stole to help my father. 
“Diamonds fascinated me. They made my pulse race. 
It was all so exciting. I loved working with them. I didn’t 
care about anything else. 


_ “Then I stole—but I only stole once. Was good at it 
_ but had to run. Found Derek, thought I'd fallen in love— Re 


escaped to another world. Domesticity. I hated it. 
__ “I went through the motions, yes, but I was bored silly 


with housework. 


_ “Sex? she shrieked, then scoffed sarcastically. “It could 


ave been a whole lot better. Really, I never experienced _ rs 
that much. Derek wasn’t the lover he should have been, 


ave me Jessica and maybe in some remote 
: ove me. aoe 
I was responsive. I wanted it: There were lots and 


lots of times when I felt hot all over and I couldn’t wait - : 
to have him in me. 
_ *Only it never came to much. Always it left me want- 
ing, empty, thinking, shouldn't I have come or some- 


thing—gone through what all the books say I should 

have? Had an orgasm? Dissolved into a shambles of hot 

Kisses and flashes or something, our bodies entwined? 
“Only he lost interest in me. My body wasn’t good 


enough for him, He found it dirty, said he was going —— 


— “Went with ...”: 
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She couldn’t say it. Wouldn't Say it. 


Shouted: “I feel so debased by it all. Trevor, kill me. 
if you must. End it for me. Come in the dak and do 


what you will, only end my life now. 
“Take me if you must. I know you're here.” 


~ Still there is no sound but that of her fettered breath- 
ing, and from far along the floor, the distant ker-plunk- 


ing of the taps. Heather begins to move forward again, | 
blindly groping among the statues—hunting for the stairs. 


When she reaches them finally, she says a thankful prayer. 


Trevor flings on the lights. 


She is blinded by the glare, throws up her arm to shield. 


her eyes. Weeps. 


“Trevor, you have to tell me what happened. Please. 1 


There are huge gaps and I have to fill them.” 


He was petulant, a spoiled mother’s boy grown into a 


man with all the childhood animosities still stored up 
inside him. “No, it’s best you leave things as they are.” 


Because I want them that way. I don’t want you to” 


remember what happened. He'll take you away from me 
if you do. ; 
“I thought you'd look at my sculptures. I thought you ‘d 


disobey me, that when you saw them you’d remember 
how much you meant to me—have always meant. al 


“Wendy, you shouldn't hate me,” he said defensively. 
Heather was puzzled but gentle with him. “I don’t,” 
she said softly. 

“Oh yes you do,” he replied sharply. j 

Left with no other choice, Heather used the only threat 
Wendy would have had. “I won’t pose for you.’ 

They were sitting at the table. She’d eaten her break- 


fast—scrambled eggs on toast, washed down with gulped 


cups of scalding coffee. Felt sick as a result. 
Mansfield gave her a scathing look, and without an- 
other word he walked away. 
She could hear him struggling with one of the shrouds, 


d fearing that he’d have a sudden loss of breath, she — 


hurried to assist. 


‘The sculpture was in the ¢ centre of the floor, sur- 


“rounded by a halo of dust and stone chips that had lain 
there for ages. As the shroud began to move, she could 


“see more clearly the outlines: a group study of some 


_ sort; several figures by the look. 


_ The edge of the sheeting reached the uppermost part 
ee the sculpture and it began to move rapidly, to ava- 
anche toward them so that both stoed back and watched 
as it fell. 
In the silence that followed, the shroud slid off the 
‘stone and met the floor with a crumpling sigh, a wind 


it in the stillness. 


Blinking, Heather looked up and caught her breath. 


4 ‘Why has he hidden it? Why? 


Dear God, it’s so beautiful, so full of love and poetry, 
of longing and worship: a celebration of life from one 
for whom life has ‘always been bitter. 
_ Children led the world in leaping bounds, their feet 
as on warrior heads: Titons and Spartans, Cru- 
ers, throughout the ages were the warriors there. 
_ The figures of the children rose in a joyous spiral of 


“movement that flowed around the rock-bound mountain 


ae on which the defeated warriors lay. And from the 
topmost child a single dove flew free of hands that 
let it go.- ~ 

_ The stone was pure, the alabaster pristine white but 
lucent—so much like real onyx that it was hard not 


to ask herself the value of the stone, to rank it, too, as 


z ... 


el it’s magnificent. You’ve done it so beauti- 


ee then did she realize that the excitement of a little 
i ten years old had flowed in her once again. - 
_ He watched closely as she traced outlines with deli- — 
cately exploring hands, or paused to lift her soft brown 
in wonder and awe. 


~ 
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The hours and hours he must have spent on it. 
weeks, the months, the years of utter devotion. 

Each of the children was life size, and in each there 
were signs of Wendy—just touches of her, the common 
bond of innocence and joy that is in each child until 


_ society stamps it ruthlessly out. 


He must have loved her dearly. 

He must love me. 

“Trevor, this piece is finished. There isn’t anything 
more you should do with it. If you do, you'll only spoil 
it. ee 

Again she had spoken as the child might have done. 
Mansfield was pleased with her answer, and for the firs' 
time that day he condescended to shyly smile. “I knew 
you'd like it. I just knew you would,” he said earnestly. 
“After you ran away from me I kept on telling myse 
you'd like it. That’s what drove me so hard. I worked 
day and night for over three years.” 

So long? Was i it so long? “Where did I go, Trevor? 
Tell me now.” 

“No. We agreed. We said we wouldn’t talk about i 
that it was best you didn’t know what happened.” 

We didn't agree on anything. 

_ Offended by the shrillness in him, by the lie, she said 
tritely, “You don’t want me to pose for this.” 

Subdued, he admitted that he had only shown her 
sculpture so that she would know the one he was working 
on a even better. Far better. “It’s my masterpiece,” he 
sai F 

“Then show it to me,” she said, a little girl of ten. 
“Maybe I'll pose for you after all.” 

Knowing that she wielded a power over him she did d 
not understand. Not then, but now I do. 

He didn’t budge, but only watched her closely, secre- 
tively, his thoughts hidden. 

Rapidly the images came at her: Wendy naked and 
shivering with the cold. Wendy =oee him in the mirror. 
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~ 


Wendy hearing someone at the door. Wendy looking up 
with widened eyes. 


_— “My father — me ‘posing SS you. He ‘did, didn’t 


he, Trevor? 
“He came, he saw me naked, and he took away the 


money that bought your lovely stone, took away the free- 
3 poor you needed to work. 


“That's why he looks the way he does in that plaster 


ae that’s why I was frightened, why | saw things in 
his eyes, only I didn’t understand them then, only shrieked 


and ran. 


“You saw lust in his eyes, didn't you, Trevor? And 


“hating him always for the help he so generously gave, 
fou laid his soul bare in bronze and in plaster too.’ 
“I sold the bronze. When I showed it to him he flew _ 

into a rage, had a coronary and died that night. Galway 
wouldn't have told you that. There are so many things - 
she didn’t tell you.’ 

_ “Like what?” asked Heather, fighting for control. 


z “Like his lying with my mother—that’s why he gave 


ne the money, that’s why he supported me. It had noth- - 
oa to do with art, or even with tax write-offs. ~ 

- “That’s why I keep her ashes by the bust—a constant 
"reminder. 

_ “Wendy, you were the only one who appreciated my 
ork, the only one who understood me. You knew great- 
hess even at such a tender age.” 

_ The portrait on the wall, me caught in a moment's 
panic. The door open a crack. Someone in the hall. 1 
know there’s someone out there. Someone passing by. 
_and looking in. 

_ “Trevor, you had a key to our house. You did, | know 
a did because you stole it from me. 

“You were in the house. You were peeking at me that 
day I was hurrying to go to the park. 

_ “Trevor, you'd seen me naked lots of apes. why did 
> ou have to see me that day?” 
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“Never mind,” he snapped. “It's best. you don’t re-_ 


member.” 


Heather knew the look he gave her, and she dropped § 


her lovely, tear-filled eyes, wondered what to do. 


Because you did have a key, Trevor, and that makes J 
all the difference because you still probably have it. You” 
could come and go as you liked, and I’m sure now that — 
you were in the house recently, that you were the one — 
who followed me; sure, too, that at times you must have — 
watched me in my room. ... watched me taking off my 


things, or standing there without a stitch on. 


She looked at him curiously. Panic fled across her eyes. _ 
The sculptor studied her. Rightly he guessed the trend’ 
of her thoughts. “She'd locked you up. Wendy, you told ~ 


me she was locking you up again. 


“It was only a matter of time. I knew you’d jump from 


your window. I knew... .” His voice broke, and he stam- 
mered, “I knew you'd fall.” : 


Somehow she managed to ask, “And what, Trevor? 


What did I do?” 


He sucked in a ragged breath, sighed heavily, and said, 
“You dropped like a stone from that window. You must 


have banged your head very hard, had a concussion, for 


you couldn’t remember a thing and just lay there with — 


blood oozing from the wound. 


“Your mother panicked. She thought you were dead. 


She blamed herself for locking you up... 


“But hid the truth from Fredrick Cunningham be- 
cause she knew he'd been seeing my mother, knew he’d 


leave her for sure.” 
“And then?” she asked. 


“You wandered in the park and I found you. No one 


knew, because by then it was so dark. It was only later, 


after things had settled down, that I learned the truth.” 


“You kept me here?” ; 
=Fes, 


“Then you must have taken my things to the park and 


made it look as though I'd been attacked.” 


- going to see him. T 
- money the first time, a dime—I took it from her purse. 
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‘He gazed steadily at her now, and his eyes were hard 
and cruel, burning with bitterness because she still doubted 


him. “Your mother did that. When you didn’t come back * 


she went a little crazy, I guess, and she took some things 

_ of yours to the park. She was always warning you not to 

go there, always saying that you mustn’t talk to strangers. 

In her state of mind she must have imagined what had 
happened and only set out to prove it to others. 

“It was after doing so that she called the police. That’s 


_ when I knew she had lied to save herself. Fredrick Cun- 
_ ningham would have destroyed her otherwise. 


“He was very fond of you, Wendy, though he didn’t 


understand the fondness that was in him.” 


She was silent for a while, trying to fit the pieces to- 


gether. Mansfield was at a loss what to do. 
-In the end she said, “Trevor, that isn’t quite true. In_ 
_ my subconscious I was hunting for someone I'd prom- 
ised to meet. 


“He was eae me something. Mother knew I was — 


at’s why she locked me up. I'd stolen 


“But this time I was just going to see him because he 


was so very kind and gentle, and mother didn’t under- 
stand. That business of father catching me posing for . 
you must have done it. I wasn't to see you, and now I 
- wasn’t to see him either. 


_ “Yet it... it made me feel so good just to sit there 


_ listening to him. 


“Why do I see him under the birch trees, sitting there 


| little joke? Why is there a large bottle of Crush between 
his hiking boots? From this two bent straws protrude, 
| one for him and the other for me.” 


“Stop it!” shrieked Mansfield. “Stop talking about him!” 
It was as though she hadn’t heard. 


irgil’s Aeneid, the escape from Troy and the Wander- 


*y 


"with his hat tipped back laughing so grandly at a gentle - 


__- “The rucksack he’s thrown on the ground has spilled _ 
a writing pad. There are books, too, séveral of them: 


ings; Homer’s Odyssey and a little book, Myths Every Child 


Should Know, the Chimaera; then Agamemnon, Prometheus — 


Bound, and Oedipus the King; lastly from the gentleness — 
of his spirit, The Wind in the Willows.” 
Sadly her eyes found his. “Trevor, mother didn’t take — 
my things to the park. You did. You knew I was going — 
to see Robin Morris, and when you had me safely hidden 
here, you took my things to that grove of birches and 
you put them there. ; r 

“Because you knew that’s where I would have gone. 
And because you thought the police would go after him. 
You were with the search parties when you did that, 
weren't you?” 

Rage blossomed in his mind and burst so suddenly he — 
lost breath even as he lashed out and struck her across — 
the face, choked off a sob, cried bitterly, “You dirty little 
bitch. You were going to see him again. You wouldn't see _ 
me. You refused! 

“You had a new friend.” 

Stunned by the blow, Wendy felt her smarting cheek, 
was shocked to find that he could hit so hard and be so- 
violent. a 

- “You told me to buzz off,” he shrieked. “You said you 
never wanted to see me. again. 

“Me! All this! All my work was done for you.” 

No longer caring that he knew the truth, Wendy started 
for the door. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” he shrilled. “I’ve — 
got the key. You can’t get out.” ; 

Rock still she stood there with her back to him and 
her shoulders slumped. “I have to, Trevor. I have to — 
warn him. I sent someone to him—a gangster, if you — 
must know. Alexander Pappadimas. 

“Pappadimas will kill him, Trevor.” 

Robin, forgive me. You were the kindest, gentlest of 
men. You understood a little girl’s incessant questions. 

_ For I was so lonely as a child. Mother and father were — 
so much older than I. They didn’t understand. 
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S 
_ “Trevor, please let me go. Please. I won't tell anyone 
...”" she saw the look he gave her “tell anyone you 
_.+. you killed Mrs. ... my mother. I promise.” 

“Did you know how she fought for air? Did you know 
how much pleasure it gave me to watch her fighting for 

air?” 

_ Wendy bowed her head in shame and let the tears 

come, a little girl again. 

He backed away, watched her closely still, and when, 

_at last, he reached the stairs, he went quickly up them. 

At the door he turned and said, “You're mine now, so 
the sooner you agree to pose, the sooner we'll get the 
job done.” 

It could take months; it could take years. 

Tortured by guilt and by worry, Wendy was egged on 
_by the knowledge that she had betrayed her very best 
friend. : 

Whom | loved in my silly way with all my heart and 
_ with all my soul. 
Robin, why did you begin to write thrillers? Was it 

‘because you were angry at the world? Was it because 
you thought someone had done that to me? 

_. Trevor perhaps? Yes, you would have thought of Tre- 
yor. He was very angry, wasn’t he? I told you all about 
him—everything—and you listened for ever so long until 
we spied him watching us from behind that grand old _ 

Reeech and we both laughed and told him to go away. 

_ We should never have told him that, Robin. Never. 
Trevor doesn’t forget things easily. 
 Ishall have to pose for him tomorrow. I know I will, 
but maybe; just maybe I can find some way to escape. 

_ If only I could remember where I hid before. Trevor 
never found me then. He left the door open and ran 
outside to look. That's how I got away. 

_ That's how I came to find my Uncle Jenx. 


Trevor didn’t come that night; he didn’t come the fol- 
ving morning. By then Wendy was frantic. She had 
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tried to break out, but had found the bolts in the big E 


shipping door too rusty. She had attacked the little door _ 
with hammer and chisel only to realize that the timbers 
were too thick, the lock too strong. 3 


Was tearing the shroud from one of the sculptures | 


when she saw herself emerge. = 
On a bed of dove grey stone the child lay so still in 

slumber. A fold of cloth covered her loins; there was a_ 

garland of flowers round her head. 
Daisies and black-eyed Susans. Cornflowers too. 
She’s a little older now. One arm rests across her bony 


sella Serna ON ie ahaa toon quiteae she drew the old galvanized washtub in which Trevor 


hide the budding puberty brings. 


Wendy asleep on a slab of stone that can only have 3 
been in the fields under a spreading maple behind that | 


old mill we went to. 

Yes, Trevor was with me! Of course he was! 

But I wasn’t that old. I was lots younger—seven I 
think. He remembered the fun we had there, but he’s 
done this piece years later—way after I fell. 

She studied the child’s breasts. 

Did he keep me here that long? 

The sculpture was worthy of any gallery or private 
collection. Not as fine as the other one, but really quite 
good allthe same. > 

Calmed by it, she explored further and soon found 
the piece he had wanted her to pose for. a 

It was done in verd antique, that splendidly serpen- ~ 
tinized marble that is variegated: a deep, jade 
stone in which there are big juicy blebs and swirls of 
delicately pale leaf green: translucent eyes that let her 


see into the stone and yet not quite see the mystery that © 
- P 


was there. ‘ 
_ The sculpture was a classic composition of a mother 
_ and child. But the child, having just suckled, was being — 
held aloft in both hands, and the young mother, lolling 
-naked on a couch, had her knees slightly raised and her 
legs parted. Pacer 
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The baby was happy, and though the mother’s fea- 
tures needed fleshing out, there was yet the rough crafts- 


_ manship of joy in her expression. 


Birth, joy and life. 

Jessica. pki 

Trevor doing me in stone, now Robin Morris writung 
about me. I wonder what he’s written? Surely it isn’t like 
his other books. 

Yet she knew in her heart that it must be. Too much 
had happened, and still the ending wasn’t clear. 

Calmer now, thoughtful too, she used a length of rope 
and two of the shrouds to rig a little screen behind which 


had mixed clay. With the taps running full she had a. 
spunge bath, squeezed buckets of tepid water over her 
head and only seemed to want more as the water got 
warmer and warmer and she finally had to wrench the 


taps off. ase ‘ : 
~ Stood there calf deep in the tub with the water drip- 


ping from her slender frame and the goose pimples 
rising until they prickled. 
- Wendy clutched: madly at the two tea towels she had 
laid ready. With these she began hurriedly to dry herself. 
But they weren't enough, that was clear. All too soon 
they became soaked. And the cold, damp air made her 
skin tingle. 
Robin, what have you planned for me now? Please, I 


_ don’t understand. I was your friend. I loved you even. 


Again she heard a sound, and again she paused, 
clutched the handful of tea towels to her chest, paused 
in mopping her skin. 

“Frevor, is that you?” : 

Lokhar Jenx parted the shrouds and saw her standing 
there in the tub. — 

He laughed. She grabbed for her things. He moved 
swiftly and laid an iron hand on hers. “Not so fast, Marnie. | 
It’s better this way- 


“A whole lot better.” 
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She remembered the crowded street, she remembered _ 


the hand, remembered him taking her on the airplane 
to the Van Loon’s and saying: “Hank, here's a little pres- 
ent for you.” 

A childless couple wanting a child. 


A little girl of eleven not knowing who she was, know- ~ 


ing only that she was going home because he had told 
her so. 


“What have you done with Trevor?” she asked, afraid _ 


now to know the answer. 

Jenx sat down on the chair over which she had dra 
her things. There was a gun in his hand, though she 
knew he didn’t need it. 3 

His stone grey crew-cut matched the cold grey. eyes 
that flicked over her, pausing momentarily to take in 
each detail: her upthrust breasts and flung back shoul- 
ders, the soft, soft swell of her hips, one of which was 
raised, for she was putting most of her weight on one 
foot. 

Waiting. 

“Shot the bugger full of crap, what else? Who was he 
anyway? Some freak? God, Marnie, he was shooting him- 
self with all kinds of stuff, eating great handfuls of pills.” 

She didn’t answer. 


So many things were running through her mind. He's — 


a bull of a man, rough hewn and rough tongued, well 


suited to the industrial diamond business, the diamond ; 


drilling crews in the bush. 

Gem diamonds in the rough; hidden inside a book 
from which a hole has been cut in the pages to hold the 
stones. A safe place in a library, something not easily 


noticed and yet Mrs. Galway had noticed. Us using the — 
summer house because I didn’t want him coming to the” 
library so often and he didn’t want to cross the park 


while carrying the stones. 
‘Diamonds for doctors and lawyers wanting to stash 
away their cash, or pass it on to their heirs. Dentists too. 
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Some businessmen. All of them greedy; all of them look- 
ing at me just like you are Uncle Jenx. 

Only you had to send me to de Silva, and he had to 
be watching Pappadimas. 

“What did you do with Mrs. Galway?” 

“Pushed her down the stairs.” 

“How did you find me?” 

“It was easy. I’ve been watching you all along.” 

The time for tears had passed; the time for modesty 
too. You always did want me, Uncle Jenx. 

Wendy tossed the tea towels at him. 


~ Caught off guard, Jenx threw up his arm, and in one 


fleeting second she had leaped from the tub, dashed 
round the curtain and in among the shrouded sculp- 
tures. : 

Cursing loudly, Jenx went after her. 

Memory came in sudden flashes. Wendy remembered 


the warehouse now, every detail of it. Bare-foot and 


dripping until the water had dried on her skin and he 
could no longer follow the footprints, she led him round 
the floor, made him stalk her through the forest of stone 
that looked down upon them both. 

She ran for the stairs and went up them at a bound, 
grabbed onto the latch, pulled, shoved, threw her shoul- 
der and hip against the door and heard Lokhar Jenx’s 
laughter until it rang in her ears and she had turned 
suddenly to see him-standing there below her. 

He waved the gun. Come on down, 

Wendy threw a glance to the far end of the warehouse, 
to where she had slept and where Trevor kept his chisels 
and hammers. She swept frantic eyes over the sculptures, 
tried vainly to memorize each detail, fought to remem- _ 
ber where once she had hidden from Trevor. 

_ Then she swung round and plunged the place into 


_ darkness. 


_ Felt the instant pain in her head; heard the shattering, 
ear-splitting crash of the automatic as he fired. 
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Slid, fell, rode down the steps on her seat, and fled 
into the darkness. 

Until, at last, she had time to pause, catch her breath, 
and listen. 

He had kicked off his shoes, taken off his socks. Now 
he, too, could be as silent as she. 


Her knees are sore and bleeding from the stone chips. 
Her mind is tired, her nerves ripped ragged by the awful 
silence, her ears no longer hearing what they should. 

One hand comes out and makes a furtive, wembling 
pass in front of her. ‘Then the other. Always it is this 
way. Once down on her knees and crawling, there is no 
other. way to move and yet keep quiet. 

Sweat moistens her brow in spite of the cold. Vo this 
are matted strands of her hair which hang down and 
are constantly getting in her eyes each time she turns to 
look—to stare into the black void that is all around. 

Wendy comes across something on the floor. [tis cloth, 


a kind of hard, crisp cloth, a light, summer suit coat. - 


Why has he taken it off? Robin, why has he taken it off? 


Delicately her trembling fingers explore, and her sen- — 


ses, made acutely aware of the nearness of him, are awak- 
ened from their lethargy. ; 

The coat is spread out, is open, with the arms extended 
widely. 

He's done this on purpose to frighten me. Uncle Jenx, 
where are you? 

Robin, why are you doing this to me? Why? I feel that 
you must be. Please let me find a hammer, or a chisel. 
Something, anything. 

Robin is a torment to her. Increasingly she’s thinking 
of him, blaming him for all her troubles, this last the 
most of all. 

Distracted by her thoughts, she doesn’t hear Jenx until 
the feel of rough, hard fingers creeps up her left leg— 
touches the brittle little hairs, raises electricity in them 
untl each hair stings as it prickles. 
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‘Freezes her in panic. 

No sound does he make. She knows he’s behind ‘her, 
knows there isn’t a moment to lose—that soon his other 
hand will close about an ankle and then all will be lost— 
yet can’t seem to move. Is beaten. 

Is so frightened. Wishes desperately that she had her 
knife. 

The fingers leave, but the static electricity remains. 
Soon there is a slippery sound, a swish of polyester and 
she feels the tie being slipped round her ankle. Slowly 
he draws the noose ugns snugs it up a bit, lifts her foot 
in doing so, and slowly sets it down. 


Has wrapped the other end round his hand. I know 
as. 

Why can’t | move? 

Now the sounds are clear, and she knows he’s taking 
off his shirt. ee 

Heather waits. In her mind's eye she sees herself being 
dragged to the floor, her hair torn as her head is yanked 
back. ; 


He'll rape me first, and then kill me. 

Jessica, forgive me. 

The image of herself lying there among the sculptures 
is clear, sb: 

When she hears the gun touch the concrete floor, she 
lashes out with her foot and sends him howling back- 
ward. Then she is up and away, running blindly. Going 
anywhere. ; i 

Just so long as he doesn’t do that to me, just so long 
as he doesn’t kill me because I want to live, I want to 
find you, Jessica, and tell you that it wasn’t because I 
didn’t love you. 

She trips, falls headlong into the shrouded stonework 
and lays there in a daze with the tie still trailing from 
one ankle. f 

Seconds pass, they grow into minutes. When she hears 
his heavy breathing, she creeps away—crawls under the 
shroud and feels her way stealthily among the figures. 
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She can hear him pass by so closely; were it not for 
the shroud, she could easily hit him. 


The sculpture grows before her trembling hands and — 
she remembers at last, remembers that it was in just such — 
a place she had hidden from Trevor so long ago. The 
sculpture is large, so that by feeling her way up she can _ 
_ crouch first, then stand, press herself against the cold, 

- cold marble and at last ease her aching knees. 

Her lips come into-contact with a shoulder, her cheeks 
to a shoulder blade. Slowly her hands slip round the 


figure and she prays for safety, for release. 


Wonders what the figure is, for the muscles are tom 
large, the hams of the seat too high. The runner? The 
wrestler? The waist is slim and corded with muscle, and - 
she’s trying so hard to remember the figure—sees the 


phallus so clearly in her mind. 


Zeus in violent passion? One of the lesser gods, for a 


the gods did violent things; such awful things? 


Like raping their sisters or their children, or taking 


the wives of others. Why were the Greek gods so human 


Robin, is this you? Has Trevor done you in stone? Am 


I the person you are about to have raped and then mu - 
dered? 
Wendy rebels at the thought, leaves the shrouded fig- 


ure and goes to find Lokhar Jenx. Still trailing the neck-_ 


tie, she comes to where the furnace is sunk into the floor, - 


and finding the ladder at last, she lowers herself ‘i= 


intoethe well. - 


Cracks open the valve and waits for him to come. 


Because I know you've left your matches in your coat 
pocket and the gun is lying somewhere on the floor. 


I. 


The smell of gas is all about her. Still she waits, tries to 
hold her breath, panics and is swept by nausea as the — 
fumes race into her lungs and her eyes smart so hard” 


the tears burst from her. 


Now there is only you and I, Uncle Jenx, just you and : 
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3 Echoing: she flees, runs into the wall and gropes blindly | 
_ for the ladder. Coughing, she gasps for air till the pain © 
in her chest screams that all is lost. — 
~ Stumbles into Lokhar Jenx who has been waiting for 4 
her. = 


Sire Fs grabbed by the throat, grabbed so sa her flailing a 


rms and kicking feet soon cease all useful activity. 
Tries to cry out and can’t. 


Is spun round, lurches drunkenly into the darkness 


_and teeters on the brink of the abyss. Balances on cramp- 


ing toes. Tries to think but can’t, all thoughts so fuzzy 


ow, her mind fleeing in panic until her hair is caught 


in his fingers and her head is yanked back. 4 
And at last a single word is uttered: “Robin.” Itisa  ~ 


cry. Help me, she pleads, though all understanding has 
ong since passed from her. 
Jenx’s fingers close about her throat. They are talons 


driven by demented lust. A hand is crammed into her - 
crotch and she is lifted bodily up, up, jerking violently, —_— 


crying out now, “No! No! Please no! Robin, don’t let him 
do this to me!” till the building is filled with her cries. 


And she’s falling, spinning, turning over and over for 
~ he’s lost balance but is still clawing at her, grabbing a 


plump breast and squeezing so hard that the pain blots. 

out all else as she hits the floor. : 
~ When he’s on her, breathing hard, she waits, catches 
atorn breath and tries not to scream. 


_ Bucks as he struggles with his trousers. Bucks him off 


and hears the sickening sound his head makes as it ees 
_ Something i in the pit below. 

Lies there praying, can’t keep from saying, God, plese , 
help me, God, please help me, over and over again as 


_the gas wells‘up and the stench of 23 seeps across the = 4 


damp floor. 
__ For an age there are no sounds bat that of her wild 
: sobbing and the hiss of the gas. _ 


feel so tired. I ache all over ‘but I ache most of all in- " 
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my heart. Robin, why did this have to happen? I feel it 


had to happen, I feel you wanted him to rape me, but 
I don’t know why, am so afraid to learn the reason. 
The lights are on. She’s dressed in jeans, a blouse, two 
sweaters and a pair of low-heeled walking shoes. An 
attempt has even been made to comb out her tangled 
hair. All sense of time has left her. 
Gas continues to pour from the valve, and now wher- 


ever she walks there is the steady smell of it and she — 
knows that either she must try to turn it off or the build- 


ing will explode. : 
Yet I’m so afraid to go near him. 


Somehow the resolve comes, and she takes from Jenx’s 


coat the key that has locked her in, then walks to the 
edge of the furnace pit. Covering her mouth, she cries 
out. 

Sees him lying there half undressed, a great red gash 
in his head, glassy eyes staring up at her. 


Outside the building Wendy shuts off the meter by ' 


_ using one of Trevor's chisels to break the seal and wrench 
the valve closed. Then she heads for the park. 


It is morning, about ten o'clock, and’ the air ts filled E 


with the calls of songbirds. 

Robin, I’m coming. I’m coming to find you. 

I still don’t understand. The story’s not quite over. 
Please let it end the way it should. 


Not the way/I feel it must. For by now I think I know — 


what you were trying to tell me. 
* * 
Dickie Sommers drew into the driveway, and the car 


* 


passed under the wisteria. He had a job to do and he — 
had no liking for it, but the time for books and manu- 
scripts was gone and he had to somehow break the news — 


to Robin. 


They had searched for Angela, and they would con- - 
tinue to search, though they presumed by now that she ~ 


had drowned. 


___ Mecaught on the island like that 

7} but blaming myself. e 

_ Where is he, I wonder? er 

He had called the house so many times and at last had 

_ taken the car and driven home to find Robin, knowing — 
that the news would break him, that his writing days 
__were over. : 

Sommers went first to the back door of the house, but 

_ this was locked and when he knocked loudly there was _ 
no answer. Assuming that Robin was in the coach house, — 
_ he walked down the flagstone steps through a garden — 

that badly needed watering. And for a moment he stood 

_ there looking up at the louvered tower, feeling the eerie 
sense of the place, the silence and the peace. 

4 __ The coach house door yielded to his touch, and he 

4 passed through, called, “Robin, are you there?” and heard 

* no sound save that of a frenzied rush of tiny feet and 
__ the stealthy, crackling noisesants will make in woodwork 

_ or among the dry, dry bulbs of garlic in some kitchen 

__ ¢upboard.' : 
_ Curious now, yet deeply puzzled and uneasy, he began 

__ to climb the stairs. Light flooded into the loft from the _ 

circular windows, and his first impression of the place 

__was that someone other than Angela had wrecked it and 
_ that Robin would be lying in a pool of blood. 

- But on‘crossing the floor, stepping gingerly among 
__ the strewn books, he noticed the ants. There was a long 
and continuous trail of them and they wound their ear- 
_ nest and unerring way up and down every obstacle until 
__ the stench of her had hit him and he saw the naked body 
_ lying crumpled in death, blood-splattered pages of man- 

_uscript clutched in her hands... 

__ The ants had found her. Big, black ants with strong 
_ mandibles that had worried in her nostrils, invaded her 
_ gaping mouth and taken hereyes. ~ _ 

A girl of . . . What? Fifteen, it was hard to tell. Brown 
hair, olive skin that had bloated and was getting black. __ 
She lay on her stomach with her seat still rucked up 


for days, not knowing 


+ 


. 
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and her head canted back at a crazy angle. Rats had fed peared thal she: had been sadistically attacked and tut. 
on her too. : 
White with shock, Sommers rushed from the loft, took — 
great gulps of air after he'd reached the drive and thrown 
up the contents of his stomach. 
Oh God, Angela was right! was all he could think. 
Only later did reason return. What to do? Best get out — 
of here as fast as I can, then call the police. Got to call — 
them, can’t do otherwise. Wouldn’t be right not to tell 
them he’s on the loose some place. ae 
But as he lifted his head and straightened, he looked. 
across the drive and saw that the white picket gate was — 
open. Beyond this, the silo stood in the morning’s heat. 
he doves had been released. In the back garden there rejected me I was driven to despair. 


- were fresh mounds of earth, a burial of sorts? He didn't = “She couldn’t be the Amy in my first book, and she 
want to know. . : = Bee! > 
Trembling now, Sommers swallowed hard and ducked gs om Serge ee and yet Fam 
oes ee ae . : ‘ ee . “If ever she should read this, please let her understand 
Then he looked up, blinked, and tried desperately to 7 ‘that I only meant well and that I would never have harmed ~ 
=e ho Ire ay ne We ies eer » siher in any way, though I have seen the darkness of the 
Far above him the spiral staircase wound, and in the Rebar end kirowel the Mihenmoer pacts oF my soul 
centre of this, so high that only the Commersof Ine iae _- “All men, indeed all women wee hold the sat of evil 
ane sowed: Robin Morris had hung himself. : | within them. Let society not give reason for their release, 
ung himself from the trip wire that had released the but encourage all that is in mankind. The first story 
doves. : = a ; BAL IS G00 d : ent 
Slowly the body turned in ‘the idleness of a chance eat = hs ogy a oo s, and the 
draft. Slowly Sommers saw the blackened face, the eyes : : api ote 7 etheduvesare me ea fon TE ee 
clamped shut, and the bloated, black tongue that had — will ae h -; lo SS Sy eee 8 
nearly been cut in two by the harsh grimace of death. a “te he acne eae at : 


Sommers was about to leave when he spotted an old — : : 
i : : . : ; : , ad. wr bout... =4 
un suitcase leaning against the side of the silo. There — a a ee eee eR <4 
P , 


was a note on top of it, nothing much, just: “Dickie, this jj 2° ‘ 
is for you and the boys. Hope it helps them to under- “7B _ oo Se Snethetare = . Brge-and stately old 


_ couldn't speak up for fear the police, learning that I'd 
__ talked to the child on several occasions, would blame me. 
In this, as in all other things, I am to be condemned. 
“Thinking, though, that it would make a good plot, I 
_ conceived the idea of bringing a likeness back to to a mur- 
_ derer in the form of a young and beautiful woman who — 
resembled his victim. I was curious, in my mind, as to how 
he would react having known he had murdered her. = 
__ “Sadly, she grew in my own mind until I was captivated __ 
__ by her beauty and what I came to realize was a quite 
_ remarkable intelligence. When I actually saw her on the 


stand.” : 
Inside was the carbon cepy of the manuscript Robin — ; ; : 
had called The Third Story. _ lost, trampling frantically (Hfough the woods, for her 
At the end of the manuscript there was another note: _ 


“When I wrote Whatever Happened to Amy 1 was con-— ei she'd Been suseuEs profusely. 


_ dered by Trevor Mansfield, a sculptor, her friend. I~ 


~ subway I was determined to find her, and when she — 4 


Her hair was awry and it lgoked as though she'd been _—- i 


_ Sweaters were tied round her waist and it was obvious — | 
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He nodded grimly. “I’m sorry,” he said at last. “You'd 
best not g° near the place.” 
Instantly she was on the defensive. “Oh I won't do 


that,” she cried, her voice rising. “No, I'll meet him in 


the woods. He’ll know where to find me.” 


She left him standing there until he thought he'd seen 


a ghost. 
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